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ABSTRACT 

The .document contains five selected readings and a 
listing of resource materials on the prevention, investigation, and 
correction of child abuse and neglect in residential institutions. 
Section. I contains an excerpt fron the Pebruary 1977 issuia of child 
Abuse and Neglect Reports. Section II covers the final report of the 
National Conference on the institutional Haltreatoent oi^ Children 
(June 1977). In section III excerpts from the Human Ecology Forum are 
given, including « •"Tien poini;"Instittttions are Abusive", '■Our 
Children's Keepers*-lnstitutions in an Abusive Society", 
"tfordsvorth**Rachel tlon*t Be Going Home"« among others. Section IT 
contains excerpts from the draft of Federal Standards for Child Abuse 
and Neglect -Prevention and Treatment Programs and Projects, mandated 
by Public Lav 93*247. In section V the tlodel Child Protection Act 
vith Commentary draft is provided, giving a structured model for the 
organization and implementation of state services, (PER) 
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Over 400,000 children live In residential institutions d)ich as treat- 
ment centers, temporary and long-term shelters, detention homes, 
centers for the mental^ly retarded and developmental ly disabled and 
group homes; an additional 400,000 live in foster homes* 

There are those who argue that the institutionalization of children 
is, of itself, maltreatment. However, until such time as there are 
viable alternatives^ the fact must be accepted that the needs of some 
children require that they be placed in institutions. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that there are childreO in institutions who do 
not belong there now» just as there ^jxe^-'^ildreiv^^JfiQse needs are unmet 
because they are not in instrti^t±tins . 

Despite the best intentions...^ p'^rogram ttiafiagers, all too often children 
are victims of maltreatment in the very^ institutions which are operated 
to care^for and serve their needs. Tnese children^re largely voice- 
less and at the *mefcy of adults who operate the institutions or 
agencies. Clften there is no intermediary or advocate td represent 
their rights and interests. In the past, allegations of institutional 
child maltreatfiient~if acted on at all—have been handled on an ad hoc 
basis, of tea thTough grand jury investigations or the creation of '^blue 
ribbon" panels. . j 

The .maltreatment ol children in ^-residential, caregiving institutions 
is a tiatter of grave cont^em to^tl^^se who are interested in the welfare 
of chilii'ren. An ever increasing number of voices are being raised to 
demand that action be taken, to prevent the al>use and neglect of 
institutionalized childret^ and that systems be developed and imple- 
mented to insure that prompt corrective action be taken when maltreat- 
ment^ occurs. 
* 

As a result of the P.L. 93^247 eligibility requirements, 42 states 
now make provisidn for the independent investigation and corrections 
of institutional child abuse and neglect. The issue of investigating 
and correlating maltreatment of children in residential institut;ione^ is 
addressed in the Federal Regulations which implemented the Child ^buse 
Prevention and Treatment Act (P.L. 93-247). That section of the 
regulations which details the conditions which States must 3atis0y in 
0rder to be eligible for a direct grant states, in part: . ./The 

State must provide for the reporting of known or suspected instances of 
child abuse and neglect. This requirement shall be deemed satisfied 
if a State requires specified persons by law, and has a law or adminis- 
trative procedures which requires, allows, or encourages all other 
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citizens, to report'knotm qr suspected instances' |of child' abiise and 
neglect to one or more properly constituted authorities with the power 
and responsibility to perform an investigation aiid take necessary 

ameliorative arid Protective .steps A properly rconstituted authority 

may intilude the police, the Juvenile court or any agency thereof, or 
a J.egally mandated, public or private child protective agency; 
provided however^ that a properly constituted authority must be an 
agency other than thfe agency, institution, office or facility involved 
in the a^ts or omissions of a public or- private agency or otjief insti- 
tution or facility ^ ^ . (emphasis added) , 

The forty-two Statea which are iiow eligible for direct' grants under 
. P.L* 93*247 have embodied the above concept into their laws and aire 
now seeking to' develop procedures to implement the legally binding 
investigative policies which have been adopted* Because of the 
relative newness of these efforts there is no body of accumulated ^ 
practical experience which has been distilled into a set of best / 
practices that States or child advocacy groups can look to in fashj^n- 
ing and improving their oim programs* ^/ 

At the time this publication was going to press, the National Center 
was in the process of evaluating grant applications for demonstration 
projects on the- handling of^^ the Investigation and Correction of/ Child 
Abuse and Neglect in Residential Institutions, We-plauned to fund 
approximately four projects with the following- objectives :* 

a. To generate additional knowledge about the nature, (^ause/s, effects, 
and promising preventive, trjbatment and child protective approaches 
to the abuse and neglect of children in residential institutions; 

b* To idehtify and demonstrate methods of encouraging reports of knotm 
and suspected child abuse and neglect in all types op residential 
institutions ; 

c- To identify and demonstrate methods of receiving reports* of known 
and suspected child abuse and neglect and their i^lvestlgatlon 
by an independent agency; / 



For information concerning the projects funded please write to 
NCCAN, V , 



d. To Identify and demoi^ist rate methods of taking corrective action 
In subs^tant lated cas^s of child abuse and neglect In- all types of 
residential Institutions; and, 

e. To. Identify methods nhat other State, local, and citizen groups 
may use to prevent the ^abuse and neglect of -children In all types 
■of residential Institutions. ^ . 

It, is hoped that these demonstration projects will flU that' void by 
developing and testing methods of' operating on-going programs to 
receive," Investigate, and where appropriate take corrective action 
concerning reports of child abuse and neglect In Institutions and other 
6ut-of-home placements. Including foster family homes. 

The^ypothesls underlying these projects Is that there are certain 
fuhi^mental approaches to handling reports of known and suspected 
"institutional child maltreatment which can be effectively demonstrated 
for later widespread replication- The results of these projects will 
be protocols, procedures and case materials that can be used as blue 
prints by other States in implementing on-going systems to handle 
institutional child abuse and neglect* 

Among the activities that we expect the projects to perform are; 

o^ Establish ^nd publicize readily available and easily used 

reporting procedures to receive reports of knotm and suspected 
child abuse and neglect in residential institutions- 

Establisfi procedures for the receipt, recording and monitoring 
of the handling of reports of known and suspected child abuse 
and neglect in residential institutions* 

Establish and operate investigative processes which promptly 
Investigate reports and which Include such fact-finding procedures 
as personal investigations, surveys and consultations. 

' X ^ 

Developiand implement multiagency protocols for the investigation 
and cfprreqtiisn of substantiated cases of child abuse and neglect 
in residential institutions- 

Establish and test procedures to take corrective action in sub- 
^sta^tiated oases of child abuse^'anB^neglect in residential 
institutions, including personnel actions, policy and program 
ch^nges^, and legislative and budgetary recommendations (including 
cl^ass action type responses)* 
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o Develop, but not implement itselfi methods that other State, 
local and citizen groups may use to prevent the abuse and 
neglect of children in residential institutions- These efforts 
may include: standards for disciplinary actions and corporal 
punishment! procedures for outside visitors, creation and 
utilization of organizations within institutions, and the 
development of standards of conduct for children in institutions- 
These procedures may also include the development of agency 
self-a^sesSment material so that the agency can determine the 
quality of care it provides to children in residential facilities* ' 

This publication collects into a single source a number of recent ^ 
documents whichi it is hopedi will help, focus national attention and 
stimalate action on the, issue of the abuse and neglect of children in 
res|.dential institutions, , ' 

Disappointment awaits the reader who approaches this document in the 
belief that "the answer" t<i the problem of child maltreatment in 
residential institutions is to be found here* The prevention and 
correction of child maltreatment in residential facilities are ^ 
complex^ multifaceted problems for which solutions are only now 
beginnihg to emerge- This publication 'should be viewed as an 
exploratory docxment designed to raise questions as much as to 
answer^ ,them- . . • 

1 
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Douglas J* Besharov 
Director, National Center on 

Child Abuse and Neglect; 
Children's Bureau 
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Section I 

Child Abuse and Neglect Reborts Is the official news letter of the 
Matlonal Center on Child Abuse and Neglect (NCCAN) . It Is the 
moans by which the Center seeks to keep readei/s up-to-date about 
present and future activities of NCCAH; provide summaries of re- 
search and other important findings about the prevention, identifi- 
catlon,^ind treatment of child abu^e and neglect and provide a 
medium for the exchange Ideas between child protective service 
agencies and concerned professionals and laypeople. Additional 
information concerning this publication or requests to be placed on 
a mailing list to receive copies should be addressed to the National 
Center, 

The material contained in this section is an excerpt from the Feb^ 
ruary 1977 issue of Child Abuse and Neglect Reports . It provides 
background information concerning NCdAN's role in dealing with in- 
stltutlonal child maltreatment and discusses some of the issues 
confronting the Office of Special Litigation In the Department of 
Justice* 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR, / 
NATIONAL CENTER ON / 
. CHILD Abuse AND NEGLBCT 

The lead article in this Iraue of REPORTS con- 
cerns the Justice Department's Office of Special 
Litigation. In a numper of cases, this Office has 
revealed the plight cn children abused or neglect- 
ed by the instituti/ns meant to serve them, and 
has helped to imptove conditions for these chil- 
dren. The effor^ of the Office of Special Liti- 
gation to deal with these cases may have to be 
curtailed bec^se of recent judicial decisions. 

Although tb^ primary focus of the National 
Center on yChild Abuse and Neglect must be on 
the abuse/and neglect of children by their par- 
ents or guardians, the abuse and neglect of 
children living in residential institutions must 
also b^ addressed by the National Center, 
Both^the legislative history behind the enact-, 
meivt of the Federal Child Abuse Prevention 
anq Treatment Act and the regulations that 
implement the Act clearly establish the Na- 
tional Center's responsibility in this area. 
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Thus, for example, the Federal Regulations 
implementing the Act define a "person re- 
sponsible for a child's care" to include 
"the child's parent, guardian, or other per-,7 
son responsible for the child's health or wei 
fare, whether in the same home as the child, 
a relative's home, a foster care home, or a 
residential institution" [45 CFR Section 
1340.1-2 (b)(3)]. 

It is important to note that the regulations 
restrict the definition of institutional abuse 
and neglect to residential situations. While the 
National Center is concerned with the care of 
children in non-residential settings, our major 
focus must conform with our legislative and 
regulatory mandate. Such problems as unrea- 
sonable corporal punishment in the schools, ^ 
however serious they may be/ are not within 
the National Center's mandate, although other 
divisions of the Office of Child Development 
or other agencies of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare may be more directly 
involved. 

The inclusion of cases of institutional abuse 
and neglect in residential settings in the Na- 
tional Center's mandate, on the other hand, 
is based on two considerations: First, in a 
foster home or residential facility, children 
are more vulnerable, because parents may be 
out of touch, uncaring, or deceased. Only a 
child protective service would be concerned 
about the child's welfare or able to take ef- 
fective action. Second, when a child has been 
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placed in an agency or home, whether with a 
parent's consent or not, that agency is as 
"responsible for the child's welfare" as any 
natural parent would be. 

The Federal regulations specifically require 
that if there are allegations of institutional 
abuse or neglect, "an agency other than the 
agency, institution or facility involved in the 
acts or omissions rQust investigate the situa- 
tion/' 145 CFR Section 1340.3-3 (d)(3)]. 
Thus, when there is a report of institutional 
abuse* or neglect, that report must be dealt 
with through an independent investigation; 
no agency should be allowed to investigate it- 
self in such a case. An outside, disinterested 
agency must carry out the investigation and 
must have sufficient authority to take meanincj- 
ful corrective ectioH, (In connection with the 
eligibility requirements under P,L. 93-247 for 
State grants by the Netional Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect, we are pleased to report 
that over 30 States now have a special proce- 
dure which ensures that no agency may police 
itself in the investigation of reports of institu- 
tional abuse and negtectJ 

This is an appropriate time to mention some 
of th^ National Center's future plans in re- 
lation to institutionaTabuse and neglect. First, 
we have provided the financial support and 
will participate in the planning of a National 
Conference on Institutional Abuse and Neglect, 
to he held June 6-9, 1977, at the Cornell 
University Family Life D^^eloqment Center, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Attendance wiH be by invitation 
of the Farailyv Life Developiiient Center. For 
more information, please coi^tact E. Ronald 
Bard, Family Life Development Center, Room 
172, MVR Hall, Cornell University, Ithacr*, M.Y. 

14853. Phone: (607) 256-7794. 

Second, assuming that our legislative aOthori 
zations will continue irt FY 1978, our pr^r^Jj^:- 
plans also include the solicitation^of applic:^- 
tions for grants to (1 ) study the amount or 
scope of institutional abuse and neglect in this 
country, and (2) to demonstrate the most 
effective ways of investigating and taking cor- 
rective action in cases of child maltreatment 
in institutions. Douglas J. Bssharov 



OFFICE OF SPECIAL LITIGATION / 
IN DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE / 
FIGHTS INSTITUTIONAL ABUSE / 

"The pervasiveness of brutality agiinst c/nildren 
in institutions throtighput 1fhe coimtry jfs 
striking," says Louis Thrasher, Director of 
the Office of Special Litigation in theCivil 
Rights Division of the U.S. Depertment of 
Justice. ' / 

/ * 

Mr.'Thrasher heads a unit that since 1971 has 
been involved in investigating abuses against ^ 
children confined in public and privme facilities 
for juvenile delinquents, and for emotionally 
disturbed or mentally retarfJed childran. Charged 
with enforcing the constitutional rights of chil- 
dren and physically and lmentally haridncapped 
persons of all ages, the Office of SpecialYitiga- 
tion has won such lanaiyierk cases in Federal 
courts as Wyatt v. Stickney, which establishred 
that persons committed to State institutior^s 
have a constitutional right to rehabilitativa \reat 
|ment;and Morstes v. Turman^ which assured qare 
and treatment to juvenile delinquents in State 
reformatories. \ 

Describing conditions disclosed by the investi- \ 
gat ions of his office, Mr. Thrasher reports: A 
"In someState institutions for the mentally V 
retarded, we haye found it a common practice \ 
to tie children to their beds at night because of 1 
the lack of staff to supervise them, and these 
buildings are often'firetraps. In juvenile re- 
formatories, we found boys placed in solitary , 
confinement for up to 30 days for such minor 
matters as sending a love note to a woman' 
teacher." 

In one State institution, children were punished 
by being forced to pull grass with their hands, 
without bending their knees, for up to five hours 
at a time. In some institutions, there were eye^ 
witness accounts^,of children being sexually 
abused by staff members. 

While many cases investigated were less severe 
tlian tfiese examples, many practices in institu- 
tions across the country have resulted in physical, 
emotional and social damage to the children in- 
volved. 
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■ Mr. Thrasher finds a pattern in many instancos 
of institutional abuse. "Overcrowded institu 
tions result in seriously overburdened Staff?;/' 
he states. "Because the staff just can't cof>*! wiUi 
the large numbers of children, they adopt 
■^practices that are inherently abusive. In some 
institutions, harsh rules are set upland then cn 
\ forced with a regimen of terror, so that the chil 
\dren will be afraid to depart from the rules 
^during periods when the staff cannot adequately 
supervise them. In other facilities, there is an 
excessive use of sedative drugs to keep young 
children or juvenites lender control" 

Recently, the efforts of the Office'Of Special 
Litigation to deal with institutional abuse have 
been seri&usly affected by a decisiorrof the O.S. 
District Court in Maryland, The Court dismissed 
a suit ( Untied States w.Soiomon) which ihad been 
brought by the Office of Special Litigation be- 
cause of conditions in the Rosewood State 
Hospital for the mentally retarded. The Court 
held that there was no specific statute authorizing 



tfu; Attorney General to litigate in thw an;a of 
in!;titutionai abuse. Another case in Montana 
has been dismissed by the U.S. District Court - 
thfirc on the same^rounds. 

It fias become clear that the Justice Department's 
efforts to deal with the institutional abuse of 
children wilt be curtailed )n the future, unless 
new legislation is passed by Congress providing 
the Department with the necessary statutory 
authority which the courts found lacking. Such 
legislation was introduced jn the 94th Congress, 
but Congress failed to take actionr. Hopefully, 
a similar bill will be proposed in the new COn- 
gress. 

ThoM interested in the activities of the Office 
of Special' Litigation in the field of institutional 
abuse can obtain information by writing to 
Louis Thrasher, Director, Office of Special 
Litigation, Civih Rights Division, Department 
of Justice, 550 11th Street, Washington, 
D.C. 2053a 



Section If * 

The material contained In this section la the main body of the final 

report of the National Conference on the Institutional Maltreatment 

♦ 

of Children held at Cornell Unlverstly* June 6-8, 1977. There, 
under the auspice of the Family Life Devlopment Center of Cornell's 
College of Human Ecology, a multl-dlsclpllnary/multl-^agency group 
of Individuals was convened to examine the nature and scope of the 
abuse and neglect In residential careglvlng . Institutions , Including 
but not limited to: treatment^ correctional^ custodial', and educa- 
tional settings. The following goals had been set for the confer- 
ence ; 

^ * To Identify the major Issues and problems Involved; 
To Identify areas where change Is needed;^ 
To Increase awareness and arouse concern In both the public 
and professional communities, and; 

To develop strategies to correct and prevent the Institu- 
tional maltreatment of children* 
This conference was. made possible by Grant #90-C-398 from the 
^fatlonal Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, Children's Bureau, 
Administration for Children, Yo\ith, and Families, of the U.S, Depart- 

ment of Health, Education and Welfare, The report which follows was 

/ 

prepared by Centre Research Associates of Newton Centre, MA .02159. 




OVERVIEW 

According to the 1976. census, approx imatiely 238,000 chil- 
dren reside in full time care and . treatmen t institutions across 
the United States., They include facilities for the mentally 
retarded; juvenile correction institutions; facilities for 
multiple handicapped chtldren; institutions for the emotionally 
disturbed; group homes; and others/ 

These institutions vary greatly in size, cost, quality,* 
reason for placement^ and many other^ factors ; they are bonded 
together by their responsibilities, and by their aspiration to 
provide for the fullest possible living experience for the 

children assigned to their care. v. 

> 'I ' 

Clearly, many of our care-giving institutions for chil^lren 
are doing an excellent job. According to Professor Martin 
Wolins of the University of California, "they are instruments 
of growth and change rather than containers of human groups. 

> 

* • ' ^ 4. . , 
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They aresociallzing envi ronment s rather than hospi tal -type 
setti ngs . "* 



^ But there are others as well: places which constrain rather 
than liberate the children in their cape^ which t-^ach them to 
mark time rather than helping them to use it productively and 
wisely. " Institutions that mistreat. Institutions that neglect. 
■Institutions that abuse.**, ^ 

In June 1977, 80 professionals from diverse backgrounds 
gathered at Cornell University for the first National Confer- 
ence on Institutional Maltreatment of Children. Sponsored and 
organized by The Family Life Development Center of the College 
of Hujnan Ecology at Cornell in cooperation with The National 
Center On Child Abuse and Neglect (H,E,W,) in Washington, the 
Conference sought , to examine the nature and scope of maltr^^at-^ 
ment of children in residential institutions in order to begin 
to : 



*From Professor Wolins' address to the Institutional Abuse Con- 
ference, 

**Accurate data on abuse in these settings is almost nonexistent: 
More f unddmental ly , ' 1 i ttle is known about the number of chil- 
dren residing in the different categories of Institutions; 
number and training of staff; costs ; average size; available 
programs; or much else. There is an immediate need for better 
i nf ormat i on on residential institutions for children, if 
problems of abuse are to be intelligently addressed. 
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* IDENTIFY ISSUES AND PROBLEMS; 

* IDENTIFY AREAS WHERE CHANGE IS NEEDED; 



■k 



INCREASE AWARENESS AND AROUSE CONCERN IN 80TH THE 
PiiBlIC. AND PROFESSIONAL COMMUN I TI ES ;r AND 

'ELOP STRATEGIES AIMED AT PREVENTING INSTITUTIONAL 
iLTREATMENT. 



Several presumptions about probl ems , . conf e rence organiza- 
tion arid appropriate responses guided the deliberations. Fir'sti 
the organizers agreed thati for the foreseeable futurei res i - 
dential institutfons would continue to care for children ; that 
plans and strategies needed to be based in the real world of 
severely 1 i mi ted personnel a nd resources ; and that the p robi ems 
are mul t i - f aceted» requiring an equally complex set of responses 
no single "cure'^ was likely to be effective . 

These observations on the nature of institutional m^iltreat- 
ment gu ided the organization of the conference . PI ena ry 
sessions were kept to a tnin^tnum; most of the meeting- time was 
spent in eight work i ng semi na r s ^ organized around different 
. afepec ts of the p robi em* Each seminar was cha rged wi th ider) t i - 
fy i ng conce rns , and outlining strategiesa imed at reduc i ng 
institutional abuse* Their deliberations constitute the bulk 
of this report * 

Finally, it was agreed that the real value of the confer- 
ence lay beyond I thaca . F rom the beginning, the conference 
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planners focused on how to present the problem, and strategies 
for change, to the larger concerned public. /In that sense, 
this repoir.t Ys meant to represent the .conference itself, and 
to help mov_e to the nex€ stage of the search for solutions* 
solutions for institutions, child re n, and ours elves. 

CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 

Conference themes and worki ng semi nars . were developed 
jointly by representatives of the Family Life Development 
Center and the National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect. 
Initially, a Chairperson with a national reputation in the 
field was ^osen for each seminar; the Chairperson then 
helped to select the seminar group. Approximately 6-12 t^arti- 
cipants were assigned to each seminar group. The groups worked 
independently, developing their own agenda^ ob jec t i ves , format 
and recommendations. All participants were also provided an 
opport uni ty to meet with other seminar g roups of their choice, 
in **oipen" work i ng sessions, to add t hei r v i ews to the i deas 
developed by others. 

o 

The Conference opened with a brief plenary session, high- 
lighted by presentations from six conference pa rtici pants of 
note. These Included T*M. Jim Parham, Associate Assistant to 
the President for Intergove rnmental Rela t i ons ; Dougl as Bes harov 
Director of the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect; 
Frederick Krause^ Director of the President's Committee on 



Mental Retardation; Martin Wolins of the University of CaH 



fornia at Berkeley; Leontine Young, social worker and author; 

/ 

William Ri t tenburgh , a ttorney ac t i ve in t he . pro tect i on of the 

; f . , 

rights of institutionalised children; and Robert Bjrown of the 

Fortune'^Society. A slide presentation d'eveloped by Dr. Burton 

1 

fr.Tatt of Syracuse University highlighted current institutional ■ 

i 

practices*-and the lack of progress in recent yeary 

Di vers i ty of vi ews a nd exper i ence wa s encou ragpd ; all 
participants were actively involve^d in issues of institutional 
care. All came to contribute rather than merely listen. The 
1 evel of CO nee rn was ref 1 ec ted in pa rt ic i pa t i on : few i nvi ta t i ons 
were rejected ,^a1 though participants were responsible for their ^ 
own travel and knew they would" be expected to work hard. Semi- 
nars and Cha i rpeopl e f o 1 1 ow : 

LEGAL ISSUES 

CHAlRPERSDN: Louis M. Thrasher, Esq. 
■ Di recto r 
Of f i ce of Special Litigation 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D.C. 



SOCIAL COSTS OF INSTITUTIONAL ABUSE 

CHAIRPERSON: Frank Schneiger, Ph.D. 
Di recto r 

Protective Services Resource Institute 
New Jersey 
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MENTAL RETARDATION IN THE INSTITUTION 



CHAIRPERSON 



CORRECTIONS 

1 

CHAIRPERSON 



A . D . Buc ktnue 1 ler 
Program Special i st 
, President's Committee on Menta][ 
^ Retar<^ation 
Washing|:on, D-C. 



Davi d G1 1 man » Esq . 
Dir?ecuor 

IJA-ABA JuveniTe Jiistice Standards 

Project 
New Ybrk City 



TREATMENT MODALITIES AND ACC0UNTABI;LITY 



CHAIRPERSON 



Barrfy Glick, Ph.D. 
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The de 1 i bera t i ons a nd recommenda t i ons of the working semi- 
nars follow. Cjornell University and the National Center at) 
Child Abuse and Neglect do not necessarily ihare all of the 
views which we re expressed... And there are, jinevitably, dis- 
agr eements and contradictions within and among the seminar 
groups. A healthy byproduct of the freshness of the issue and 
the diversity of participants^ these differences:^ highlight the 
comp 1 ex i ty of the probl ems involved. There can be no mistaking 
however, the common goals of all: TO PROTECT CHILDREN CURRENTLY 
BEING ABUSED IN INSTITUTIONS; TO PREVENT ABUSE IN THE FUTURE; 
TO HELP TO CREATE BETTER PLACES FOR KIDS TO LIVE, LEARN, AND 
GROW. 

DEFINING THE TERMS 

The conference planners consciously limited the domain 
the conference to full-time. 24-hour residential institutions . 
An institution was defined, by one group, as a place outside 
the child's natural home setting v/here persons other than the 
family exerci s e cont ro 1 . Res i den t i a 1 f ac i 1 rti es i nc 1 u ded 
settings where ten persons with similar probl ems congregated 
in a specific space. 

Excluded from consideration by the conference were part- 
time locations, such as public or private non-residential 
schools; foiiter homes (with some exceptions); and similar 
facilities. This is not to argue that abuse is limited to full 
t ime resi den t i a 1 set t i ngs : as a recent report by the National 
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Institute of Education points outi* excess use of corporal , 
punishment appears to occur often in our public schools. The 
limitation of subject matter to full-time institutions v^as 
i n tended to prov ide a manageable scope to the.deliberation^, 
which already included a wide spectrum. Parallel deliberations 
on abuse in other settings are also in order. 

Five categories of institutional maltreatment were con- 
si de red within the pu rv i ew .of the conlf erence . These 1 ncl uded : 

/ 

/ 

* PHYSICAL ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

* SEXUAL ABUSE 

* EMOTIONAL AND INTELLECTUAL DAMAGE 

* ENVIRONMENTAL NEGLECT AND ABUSE 

* SOCIAL DAMAGE AND LABELING 

Te rms and preci se def i n itions varied somewhat among the work- 
i ng semi n»rs . ,i In brief: 

PHYSICAL ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Physical abuse or neglect occurs when the child is physi- 
cally damaged as a result of his/her residence in the institution. 
It.includes physical mistreatment; lack of care which rfe suits in 
illness or other physical difficulty; medical or chemical abuse 



♦National Institute of Education. PROCEEDINGS: CONFERENCE ON 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE SCHOOLS: A NATIONAL DEBATE' {Febru- 
ary 18-20. 1977} . 1977. 
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through misuse or overuse, of medication; damage thr/ough^lack 
of adequate protection agaihst inju ry or risk; excessive 
pun i s hmen t ; and inadequate food^ clothing or shelter. 

SEXUAL ABUSE 

I 

Sexual abuse takes place when the institution, and/or its 
staff, permit or participate in involuntary sexual activity 
with or among residents, or any sexual activity by individuals 
unable through age or capacity to make a reasonable choice. 
This encom passes rape or attempted rape; fondling; voyeurism; 
exhibitionism; and the like. It may be linked to neglect 
thro ugh Inadequate supervision of residents, or the failure to 
provide sufficient clothing or privacy. 

ErjVIRONMENTAL NEGLECT AND ABUSE . 

Fred Kra use. Executive Director of the President's Com- 
fnittee on Mental Retardation, stated at the conference that 
"ju^st being placed in an institution is abuse for a child." 
Environmental neglect and abuse takes place when the institu- 
tion' fails to provide adequate protection for residents against 
dangers in the physical environment, suchas unprotected radi- 
ators or w i ndows . 
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EMOTIONAL AND INTELLECTUAL DAMA G E 



Care giving institutions a re re sponsible for providing an 
opportunity for each child to achieve his/her potential for 
emotional and intellectual growth. Failure to provide th^se 
opportunities constitutes a pervasive form of abuses dfTficult 
to def i ne but ^p6ss ible to identify and^observe. 

SOCIAL DAMAGE AND LABELING 

Perhaps most difficult of all forms of institutional 
abuse to control, social damage from labeling can ensue from 
the fact of institutionalization itself. Although diagnosis 
is often necessaryt by being identified as mental ly retarded 
or emotionally distur;bedi for examplei a child is placed in a 
category which the larger society finds repugnant, limiting 
his/her future potential for fulfillment, ' ^ 

Aspects of these d ef initio nsi and the categories them- ^ 
selvesi are open to dispute. T hey coul d--.and ^proba bl y wi 1 1 - - 
be debated for years. While definition is important, howeveri 
we need to recognize that the areas of agreement at the confer 
ence, as revealed in the proceedingst substantially outweigh 
the zones of dispute. But let the pa rtici pants speaki and 
deba te 1 for t hems el ves . 



LEGAL ISSUES SEMINAR 

In defining an institution the key issues ore 
who is in control and size. All participants 
agreed that the term inscitutian wouldnot apply 
to ch i 1 dren 1 i^v i ng in their own home with their 
natural parents'. The group also readily agreed 
that the term institution v/ould apply to all large 
multi-bed facilities. In fact, if any facility 
has more than ten children, the group felt it was 
an institution whatever its source of support. 
Some group homes could qualify as institutions if 
they were 1 arge and con trol 1 ed by the government , 

DEFINITION 

The group could reach no consensus on whether 

'I 

or not fostercare should be included in the defi- 
nition of an institution,. Some mewbers contended 
that since foster pa rents receive state institu- 
tional disbursement funds, foster care is still 
0 part of the state system of institutional care. 
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DEFINITIOn 



ISSUES: 

PHYSICAL 

NEGLECT 



The rest of the semi nar members , however , wpul d 
exc 1 ude foster ca re from the definition of /an insti 
tution. As one remarked , "Foster care shcMjl d not 
be i ncl uded because the goal is to de i ns tn tu t i on - 
alize andfoster care Is one of the most/ viable 
alternatives to institutional pi a cement / " There 
was also disagreement on whether or not schools, 
day care centers, or even churches ought to be 
included as insti tutions. 

After reviewing the various categories of 
institutional ma It reatmen t , the Leg a 1 Issues Sei/ii- 
nar focused attention on the multiple physi(?al 



hazards in insti tutional settings 



/ 



The group identified , several different t/vpes 
of physical damage that occur within an institution 
including neglect; physical abuse and sexua? assault; 
and medical neglect and abuse, including cf/emi ca ] 
abuse. 

Neglect can be even more damaging titan pkys iar. ! 

abuse' becau8 e the effeate are even more hlikely to 

I 

be permanent . Lack of exercise, overly 'starchy 
diet, ineffective fe&ding, enforced i(Jl/eness and 
lack of programmed activities all con/p)hise neglect 
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ISSUES: 

PHYSICAL 

NEGLECT 



Failure to be aware Qf the Individual needs of a 
child ftlso constitutes neglect; for example, a 
child can go blind because no one notices he has 

1 

an eye p robl em. Institutional staff a re often 
poor! y editca ted , poorly t ra 1 ned , a nd underpa 1 d , 
and thus may resort to measures th^t make it 
easier for them to manage the ch i 1 dren , *rega rdl ess 
of their effect on the chilidren. 



ISSUES; 

PHYSICAL 

ABUSE 



D i r ect phys i cal abuse was divided i nto four 
basic categories: 1) cli en t/ client; 2} staff/ client; 
3) outsiders/client; and 4) self-inflicted abuse. 
In the first type, staff's failure to adequately 
monitor cli en t /cli en t iriteractio/i enables clients 
to discharge their aggressions fndi^criminantly^ 
resulting in physical or sexual abuse. The low pay 
and status for^ institutional staff positions are a 
primary cause of staff/client abuse, and contribute 
to the di f f i cul ty of rec rui t i ng qua 1 i ty s ta f f , 
Outsider/client abuse is likely to occur wh^en 
secu ri ty meaiu res a re i nadequa te » again a ref 1 ec- 
tion of inadequate budgets or management. 



ISSUES: 
MEDICAL 
ABUSE 



V 



The group expressed deep concern about the 



insidious danger of drug control. One member sai,d, 
"If I had to choose for myself between chains and 
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ISSUES:. 
MEDICAL 
ABUSE 



ISSUES: 
ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL ABUSE 



ISSUES, 
L'E GAL- 
RIGHTS 



thorazlne, I would choose chains." Drugs a re 
especially dangerous because physicians may be 
slow to recognize the symptoms of the admlnistra- 
tlon of excessive psychotropic medication. 

The severe shortage of physicians, physl ca;L-; 
therapists, and occupational therapists conSffrtieit 
with the presence of large numbers of foreign 
.doctors and nxirses who do not sp'eak the same IJn- ' 
guage or share the culture of the residents was 
Identified as a devastating problem in the delivery 
of adequate medical services to instituti ona*L res i - 
dents. 

The institutional envi ronment it,self 1s also 
a cause of many Injuries and physical a^use. , For 
example, the temperature of 'Institutions is often^ 
kept' high and thus the radiators cause many unneces- 
sary burns. P^lents who are heavily druggejd fall 
asleep and roll under the radiators and are fre- 
quently burned. Drownings and fractures can often , 
be attributed to the overall design of the Institur 
tional f ac 11 1 1 i es . 

Currently children are committed'to institu- 
tions for care, treatment, punishment, and/orthe * 
protection, of society. The aourts-have declared 
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that if a pBvaon*8 freedom ie taken away ^ t}ie oppov^ 
tunity to improve muet be guaranteed^ and an 
alternative teaet restrictive of the individual's 
freedom must be provided. Prisoners and the crimi-. 
nally Insane have been exempted from the court^s 
ruling. In summation of the court ' s 'Vul i ngs * one 
member said* "You cannot warehouse; you must pro* 
vide treatment if freedom is taken away.*' The 
group wae in general agreement that all placement . 
in institutions for the purpase* of providing treat- 
ment should be Voluntary * 

One member further suggested the law should 
not distinguish between voluntary and fnv^oluntary 
commitment; rather the law should support individual 
needis and serve the individual with no stigma 
attached. 

« I 
The group also, advocated tightening admission 
criteria to* insti*tution^ to avoid their being used 
*as a dumpi^ng groujid* It is usually much easier to 
place someone in an institution than to have them 
feleased, even though the original reasons for 
placement may have long since disappeared. ^ 

Several group members were concerned, that 

children are sometimes removed from their natural 

- * - . 
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ISSUES; 

LEGAL 

RIGHTS 



parents without the parents fully understanding 
what i^s happening, such as poo r pare nt s who might 
place their children in foster care during some 
period of crisis and then find that they cannot get 
thorn back. As one member commented, *'They are not 
told V7hy their cTiildren are not being returned to 
them; ttiey are not shown how they can improve- 
Therefore, their children rem a in indefinitely in 
f OS t er ca re . " 



ISSUES: 
FINANCING 
INSTITU- 
TIONS 



In mo vi ng away from total reliance on the insti 
tution, Tunding mechanisms must be developed. 

The cu rrent practice of alio ca ting funds on the 
basis or the number of beds f i 11 ed works aga i nst 
decreasing tlie institutional population and must 
be changed. 



ISSUES: 

PARALLEL 

FUNDING 



The cost of deinstitutionalization must be 
looked at over a period of years. Even now the 
CO St of institutionalizing a child varies dramati- 
ca 1 ly from state to state and facility to facility. 
For example, Willowbrook {a state facility for the 
mentally retarded in New York) costs $35,000 per 
child each year. In the short run costs will go 
up because one must maintain institutions with ^ 
fixed expenses even as the patient census declines, 
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However, if community programs are successful in 
trai n1ng res1 dents for i ndependent 1 1 vi ng » the 
state will no longer have to care for everyone for 
thei r enti re 1 i ves . 



4 What are the alternatives to institutionaliza- 
tion? Community services and financial assistance 
to natural parents would fulfill the fundamental 
right of the natural parent to retain cu^stody of 
his/her child. If parents are not able to keep a 
child at home, other alternatives include foster 
care, adoption, and group homes, especially for 
teenagers. Foster care was particularly identi- 
fied as an underutilized resource for children who| 
cannot rema in in their own homes . "You shoul d be 
able to pay the natural parent of a handicapped 
i nd i V i dua 1 fees for prbvi di ng extraordi nary ser- 
vices as we 11 as payi ng f os ter or adopt i ve parents , " 
commented tfne participants 

In discussing alternatives to institutionali- 
zation, the group looked briefly at the legal 
barriers to adoption* The lack of adoption sub- 
sidy was seen as one barrier, especially for foster 
parents who would receive more money if they did 
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ISSUES; not adopt their foster child. Since most states 

PARALLEL 

FUHDING do ngj^^ttow money, to support a ohttd after adop* 

^on, a national reimbursement to states for 
adoptive parents was suggested* 

X 

STRATEGIES; The group identified litigation, legislation, 

LITIGATION 

policy formation, lobbying , publicity , and public ' 
education as methods for changing institutions . 
There was no consensus on how much emphasi s shou Id 
be placed on litigation as the major tool for 
change. ' . ' 

According to one paint i ci pant ^ there is a con- 
flict of interest for the state attorney general 
who must defend the state institution and at the 
same time protect the cons ti tut ional rights of the 
institutionalized. This; conflict leaves little 
incentive for the state attorney general to liti- 
gate. . . 

Another noted that a bill (H\R, 2439 and S. 

1393) now pending in Congress woMld ^ive independent 

standing to the Justice Department to sue on behalf 
\ 

of the institutionalized. Until such e bill is 

passed, t,he Justice Department is limited to the 

t 

roles of intervenor and amicus. 
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STRATEGIES: ^T^fer 1 i^tening to the lawyers in the group 
LITIGATION *f 

d i scuss methods of guaranteeing legal represent a 

^ tion .to the institutionalized, one psychologist 



cotnmpnte<J , **The saddest commentary on the future 
of <^r socle ty is the need for more litigation.** 



STRATEGIES: One participant noted that, '*We must focus 

LEGISLATION / 

at least one-third of our work on legislation.** 

He went on to suggest four ways of moving toward 

refor^: 

• Analyze t rends in juvenile law 

• Develop a model juvenile act 

• Keep up contact with people inte rested in 
legislation 

• Provide legal services with legislative 
and 1 i t i ga t i ve a rm 

In cone 1 us i on one member stated , "*The thing 
that never ceases to impress me is that most 
peopl e do not be 1 i eve wha t I tell them . I am 
personally convinced that if our pub lie re ally 
knew and understood what was going on inside the 
institutions that I have been i n , they wou Id not 
put up with it. ** 



RECOMMEN- A. CI ose i ns t i t ut i ons : > 7^"^-- 

DATIONS 

1 . For Chi 1 dren being de institutional itja<i : 



Individualized needs must be assessed 
and treatment provided by returning 
child to home or i f ^ none , to foster 
care. 

Exit , plans and follow-up plans must 
be made individually and services 
provldecl, 

2. For children at present confined for treat* 
ment ; 

a. They 'hav^e constitutional right to 

receive appropriate care and treatment 
designed to meet their needs least 
res trtc t1 ve of personal 11 berty , 

l,,No drugs should be administered for 
punishment or restraint purposes, 

2. No isolation qr seclusion should be 
permi t ted , 

3. Nb^ c'orporal puni shment s hou 1 d be 
1 nfl i c ted . 

4. Use of res trai nts shoul d be 1 Imi ted 
as a last resort to physically 
assaultive or suicidal behavior, 

5. Incidents of abuse within Institu* 
• tlonsshallbe reported to pol i ce 

and to parents , and appropriate 
prosecution Instituted, 

Place primary emphasis on family support systems 

1. For children in natural home: 

a . Develop fami ly support systems in 
communi ty , 

1. New funding systems must not encour- 
age remova 1 of child from home . 

2. Create a moratorium on capital expen 
ditures. 

b. Only' after appropriate services have 
been provi^jed and f ai led and a child 
is threatened with Irreparable harm 
or jf a child's life is threatened 
shall the child be removed from the 
home. 
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ECOMMEN- c. A home-like environment (e.g. , foster 

pATIONS care) must be the first alternative. 

if the child must be removed. 

d . Al 1 personnel dea 1 i ng wi th child ca re 
services including judges should be 
educated regarding legal rights of 
children and should be required to 
visit pi a cement sites outside of 

na tura 1 home s et ti ng > 

e. No one shoul d recommlrid placement 
unless visit made to site before 
pi acement . 

C. Legislation should be proposed: 

1* State legislation shoul d adopt provisions 
guaranteeing rights of children. 

2. Cong res s shoul d adopt legislation giving 
Department of Justice standi ng to liti- 
gate. (H,R, 2439 and S, 1393) 

3. Regional litigation units should be estab- 
lished to enforce provisions of the Juvenile 
Justice & Delinquency Provisions Act of 1974 

4. Advocacy groups should be established and 
expanded to monitor institutional abuse. 

5. Individualized advocates should be 
appointed to see the child completely 
through treatment, 

6. St.atus offenders (children whose conduct 
would not be criminal if committed by adult, 
e * g* » truant , runaway ) shoul d not be under 
jurisdiction of juvenile court. 

7 . System s houl d be dev el oped to encourage the 
i ndependence of public defenders in order 
to facilitate legislation in this area. 

8. All federal grants shouldinclude provi- 
sions for independent audit of quality of 
care and rights of children. 
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D . Educa t i ng the publ ic : 

1 , A program should .be developed, to educate 
the public as to conditions within insti^- 
tutions. - ■ 

2. All children i'n public and private schools 
and i ns ti tu ti ons shpul d^ be educated regard 
ing their own 1 egal: rights. 



RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 
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SOCIAL COSTS SEMINAR 



OEF INITION The group adopted for its discus si on the 

conference pla nni ng cotntni ttee ' s definition of an 
institution as *'a residential ca re -giving institu 
tion, including t rea ttnen t , corrects ons a nd 
custodla 1 f aci 1 i ties . 

One participant asserted, "Schools are an 
integral part of this issue." Expand ing the defi 
nition to include public school s provoked 
considerable discussion. ^ 



ISSUE 



Mos t of the group s upported the i nc 1 u s i on of 
public schools in the definition ofinsfitutions. 
One participant argued that children in public 
school usually have a parent advocate, but others 
pointed out that minority and/or low-income stu- 
dents often do not haVe effective advocates in 
school . Indian child re n, in particular, attend 
schools that qualify as institutions by the .origi- 
nal definition* For Indians, and Hispanics, public 
schools can be virtual feeders to juvenile training 
school s» 
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ISSUE 



INSTITU- 
TIONAL 
MALTREAT^ 
MENT 



Another suggested that ''We should define inati- 
tutionat abuse around certain parameters and then 
use the schools as examples because there are lots 
of researchers in schools. We should then use what 
we know about the schools to propose what the con- 
sequences may be in other physical settings which 
are less open*'' Another added, "Patterns of rela* 
tionships are more important than numbers in 
defining what an institution is." 

The group identified the following forms of 
Institutional maltreatment : 

Denial of potential for human development through 

* Failure to meet or recognize the individual 
needs of children 

Deprivation by not being permitted to'be a child 

* Deprivation of education* recreation* food, 
medic 1 ne , pri vacy • space » self devel opment » 
decision- making opportunities » trust relation- 
ships, affection, care^ role models, free and 
regular contacts with family and friends* 

Overt actions or omissions ^ such as 

* Isolation 

* Assault 

* Improper medication 

* Sexual abuse 

< 

* Peer abuse 

* Cultural Insensitlvity 

* Punishment disguised as treatment 
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INSTITU- 
TIONAL 
MALTREAT- 
MENT 



Intvaovganizational systemic issuee, for example 
Inappropriate staffing 

Lack of Indlvlduallzed-tlme limited planning 

Lack of due process and protection of rights 
of residents 

Inadequate programs 

Ineffective monitoring of both private and 
publ 1c ins t1 tutlons 

Lack of standards of accountability 



RESULTS Of 
MALTREAT- 
MENT 

CATEGORIES 
OF SOCIAL^ 
COSTS 



The trauma ^of the institutionalized child a^d 
his family , family break-up, and ongoing delinquency 
—all are part of the social costs of institutions , 

The loss of family and reference group ties 
destroys a child's sense of identity and the fear 
of becoming attached to anyone leads to a variety 
of negative outcomes. Including difficulty in making 
friends and holding a job. Institutionalized chil* 
dren are likely to lose their natural inquisitiveness 
They frequently become alienated from supportive 
social institutions and view all authority as either 
totally legitimate or totally Illegitimate, 

By separating ^devidnt^^ people in isolated 
institutions we also prevent local communities from 
learning to deal with differences and problems 
having theip genesis within the community^ 



RESULTS OF Institutions often perpetuate a modelfor 

MALTREAT- 
MENT: living which is "dominate or dominated'* point(»d out 
CATEGORIES . . , 
OF SOCIAL one particip*r£- This problem often is exacerbated 
COSTS 

by the racial composition of the staff and residents 
While institutions usually have middle-class white 
staff , blaeks, Hispanics^ and other minority groups 
are over- represented among the c 1 i ents - In addi - 
t ion , the staff goes home du ri ng off hou rs ; the 
re si dents obviously do not. 

Minority children in institutions may face the 
dei; true tion of fami ty and cultural Values* ^For 
example, Indian child re n attend ing boarding sc hool 
don't lose their family ties'^but find that their 
culture is undermined. "The social structure of 
the institution does not integratewith the fami ly . " 
As one participant commented , '^Institutions encour^ 
age you to give up your faiRi.ly rather than makjer you 
feel good about them/' ' \ 

Any environment'^other than the fami ly context 

ic a less thaty\idequate alternative for a child. 

ThuSj the group. outl ined an overall framework for 

reduc i ng and /or eliminating institutional abuse^ 

rhis includes : 

* Research and test alternatives to institution- 
alization 
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SOCIAL 
COSTS 



* Reduce the number of ohildven who muet be inati- 
tutionalined 

* For thoee who need inetitutionalined oave^ eve- 
ate eettinge whioh ■ . ^ 

maintain family and oulpuval tiee and valuee 

foetev au^tonomy rather than dependency 

fooue on the well-^heing of children and their 
familiee 

develop inoent^ivee for e%aff to .take rieke 
on behalf of children 

* Plan carefully the cloeing of any inetitution 

* Carefu I ly deve lop alternative programs to avoid 
'^dumping'* ine titutionaHsed reeidente into the 
community under the reformiet guiee of "deineti^ 
tutionalization* " 



RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 



The seminar did not seek to develop a comprehensive' 
definition of social costs, feeling that further 
research would lead to more measurable operational ^ 
goals. One participant 'emphasized the lack of hard 
data in the field as well. as the need for dissemi- 
nating the information that already exists. 

The strategies for reducing the social costs of 
institutions must be based on>these goals. The 
following needs were also identified.. 



Develop better information on both eocial and real 
(dollar) coete^ ae well ae the meane foT tranelating 
coete into dollar atnounte which are more politically^ 
ealabe* ■ ' ■ ^ 
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In 1 00 king at the costs of institutions, one 
looks not only at the institutional budget. Insti- 
tutions c rea te dependency so that institutional 
res i dent s ra/ely become self-sup porting autonomous 
citizens. NCCAN could conduct an extensive study 
of tne real costs of institutionalization, extrapo- 
latihg from the- social costs to look at costs over 
the 1 i f espan of the i ns t i tu t i ona 1 i zed person . 

i 

Reaeai'oh and demonatpation 

Research a nd demons t pa ti on pro j ect s requ i re 
more support; and every demonstration project needs 
an objective evaluation coTnponent built into it, 
towa rd i dent i fy i ng soci al and real costs. 

Marketing 

The need^to establish a design to seH4 social 
services was discussed. "No one markets anything 
in this field. Just because you have a worthwhile 
program, it doesn't mean some funding source will 
pick it up* " Comprehens i ve Emergency Serv i ces have 
been effectively marketed. The group agreed that 
marketing should not oversell what social services 
can actually be expected to do. 
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RECOMMEN- The group stressed the need to develop a com- 

DAT-IONS 

prehensive approach to the ilescription and 
quantification of social costs, addressing the 
three major categories-.O'f social service--tnedical , 
social, dnd criminal justice--each of which measures 
social costs in different ways. This taxonomy of 

social costs would include an agreement on certai-n 

If 

definitions/ concepts, and operations. Institutions 
could be asked to draw up an annual investment plan 
to reduce social costs. 

The group drew up a preliminary outline for 
developing such a taxonomy. The first steps would 
include; ^ ' 

• Review of the literature 

• Compile data 

• Identify areas for research and development 

• Refine social costs 

• Translate social costs into costs-^both 
short and long-range 

The second step is the development o1^ strategies to 
reduce social costs; these strategies which would" 
be based upon i nves tment modes , would i nel ude : 

• Deinstitutionalization 

• Structural model s iphysiical , f uncti onal , organ- 
izations , s iz e) 

■ i 
1 
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* Preventative tnodelk 

* Family ihtegration/cotntnunity 

* Econotni c i ntervention 

The third step would be dissemination and "mar- 
keting'* of successful strategies through public 
education and lobbying* 
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MENTAL RETARDATION SEMINAR 

The working aeminar. on mental retardation 
unanimouaty endorsed abolishing all large ineti- 
tutions for mentally retarded persons* They 
accepted, Instead, the principle of normalization 
which end<»rses the right of mentally retarded per- 
sons to Itve in as normal an environment as pos- 
sible: Whenever feasible, a retarded child would 
remain with his/her own family. When a family Is 
unable to keep a child at home, each community 
needs alternative living arrangements for both 
retarded children and retarded adults, Mutll- 
hand 1 capped retarded chl Idren coul d 1 1 ve In smal 1 
homelike facilities which are developed to meet 
their special needs * 

* ' - 

Parents who are trying to raise their retarded 
child at home need guidance from both professionals 
and experienced parents of retarded children on 
how to deal with the problems that arise in 



NEEDS OF 
PARENTS 



raising a retarded child. If parents had more prac- 
tical help on how to cope, they would be far less 
likely to institutionalize their retarded child. 
Puberty is a time of special stress, and parents 
need support to cope effectively with their retarded 
c*hi Id * s sexual devel opment , 



EDUCATE 
THE 

PUBLIC 



In addition to guidance, there are specific 
services that can ass-ist parents in enabling them 
to keep their retarded children. Free diaper eer^ 
viaey homemakere J, vieiting nureee^ and respite care 
to enable parents to take an evening off or a vaca^ 
tion are all vital components of a comprehensive 
community abased service to ^he retarded. Special 
infant' development programs ^ pre^schoo I specia I 
cldsBes^ vocational, training programs are all also 
necessary m 

A major cause of institutional maltreatment 
is the devaluing* dehumanizing* and denegating atti- 
tudes of a ladrge number of institution staff persons 
and of society toward both the mentally retarded and 
their families. This negative attitude promotes 
psychological abuse of the mentally retarded person. 

Society denies retarded persons opportun|,ti es to 

\ t ■ ■ 
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EDUCATE 
THE 

PUBLIC 



STAFF 

SELECTION 

AND 

TRAINING 



feel close, intimate and caring for other persons. 
One form of psychological abuse is the denying 
retarded persons the right to marry or to express 
their sexuality. j 

A comppeheneive pub li e education campaign 
about retardation could include the development 
of TV programs and commercials that include handi- 
capped persons so that their presence in American 
society is acknowledged by the mass media. 

In addition, the great cost and waste of the 
current institutional system must be exposed, and 
public school curricula should include information 
to sensitize 5l 1 children to handicapped persons. 

Good staffing begins-^^ith the hi ri ng process:, 
'How do you iderrtify staff with respect for human 
1 if e , sensi ti Vi ty , and unselfishness? Society ' s 
focus on the^importance of academic degrees some- 
times keeps peopl e wi th the right i nner qual i ti es 



•<ur/woVk^i 



from working with retarded persons. Low salaries 
and unpleasant working conditions reflect society's 
devaluatioji of the retarded and make it very diffi- 
cult to recruit competent staff. Many professionals 
are reluctant to work with the retarded whom they 
perceive a.s "responding too slowly to treatment," 
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STAFF 

SELECTION 
AND 

TRAINING 



Chronic understaf f i ng wljich requires staff to 
work double shifts can cause staff fatigue and 
frustration- The low salaries* high resident-staff 
ratioSs and lack of supervi si on and in-service 
training lead to low staff morale and increase the 
likelihood of child abuse. Because of staff neglects 
children may not be dressed and often have nothing 
to do but lie on cold bare floors. Mentally retarded 
person s in institutions are especially vulnerable to 
physical abuse and neglect because the staff's atti- 
tude may be "after alK they don't know the 
difference anyway - " A crucial step in improving 
institutions is . to upgrade s taff through in-service 
training and the development of a career ladder 
that offers real incentives to staff in institutions 
and community group homes. 



^RECOMMEN- 
DATIQNS 



K A moratorium on the construction of any 
new institutions for the retarded. 



2- Beginning phase out of patients from exist- 
ing insti tut i ons - 

3. The^right of mentally retarded persons to 
live in their own home must be upheld. When this 
is not possible, there should be a variety of other- 
community living arrangements from which he/she can 
choose . 
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4- No mentally retarded person should have 
to "earn" his/her way out of an institution. 



5. A national central resource center should 
be es tabl i shed as a source of i nf orma 1 1 on on all 
alternative programs for mentally retarded persons. 

6, To combat current attitudes toward the 
mentally retarded: 

* A major national campaign is needed to edu- 
cate both ci tizens and governmental off icial 
about the high financial and human costs of 

i ns t i tut i ona 1 i z ing the retarded . 

* National efforts are required to collect and 
disseminate inf orma t i on to state au thori t i es 
and citizen organizations about program 
models that have been effect ive in changing 
attitudes toward handicapped children (e.g. » 
Louisville* Kentucky Mental Health-Mental 
Retardation Center). 

* National organizations such as the National 
Association for Retarded Citizens and the 
Pres i dent ' s Committee on Meii£a 1 Retarda t ion 
should collect and disseminate i nf orma t ion 
on effective personnel selection and screen- 
ing techni ques . 



7. To prevent institutionalization of any 
retarded child* it is necessary to develop a plan 
for and with the retarded individual and his family 
yTo provide alternatives to institutions > we recom- 
mend: 
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Availability of subsidies to families to 
hel p them pay the extra costs of caring 
for a ha ndi capped chi 1 d . 



• Crea ti on of infant devel opment p rograms , 
i n teg rated pre^schools, and family re source 
services such as respite care, homema ke r , 
visiting nurse programs, diaper service, 
pa rent education, vocational training, and 
the like- 

8. Future conferences on the needs of the 
retarded should include adequate representation of 
handi capped con sume rs * 
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CORRECTIONS SEMINAR 

What should be the purpose of a '^venite aovvea- 
tionat in&titutio^? | 

Puni shmen t , or treatment? Members of the 
working seminar on corrections agreed , genera 1 ly , 
that the goal of corrections s houl d be puni shmen t . 
As one pa rt i ci pan t s ta ted , *'Pun1 shment i s a good 
thi ng ; I bel i e ve in it. There Is a probl em when 
only a few are punished. All should be. There is 
also a problem because we confuse treatment with 
punishment. Treatment can actually end up being 
puni shment . " 

Several members of other seminar groups* join-^ 
tng the corrections panel for an. open session* 
chal 1 enged thi s vi ew . One argued ; "Puni shment 
rei nf orces the bad experience kids have al ready 
had. I don't believe in punishment; it doesn't do 
any good. Many eX-offenders say that Mf you don't 
provide treatment, IMl come out exactly the same 
as I went to. ' " 



The group focused its discussion on the Insti- 
tutionalization of adolescents (aged 10 through 18) 
after d1 spos 1 t Ion, ^ 

"The best way to reduce '1 nstltutlonal maltreat- 
ment Is to reduce the Institutional population/' 
said one member of the group. The members of the 
Corrections Seminar agreed that currently too many 
kids are 1n juvenile correctional Institutions. 

AdmiBeioriB Criteria for Juvenile Correctional 
In& titutiona 

' Ab a first atep^ the group advocated eliminating 
from correctional facilities atatua offendera who 
"would not be puniahable by incarceration, if com' 
mitted by an adult:," auch aa truanta, "atubborn" 
children, runawaya, etc^ It was estimated that 
removing all children who haven't committed crimes 
from juvenile correction Institutions would reduce 
the Institutional population by 35% and the deten^ 
tloiT^populatlbh by 5056/ 

Furthermore » the group agreed that only those 
children who commit violent crimea ahould be con^ 

aidered for inatitutionalization, endorsing the 

/ 

recommendations of the Proj&ct on Juvenile Justice 
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GOALS 



Standards sponsored by t^e Institute of Oudid^ial 
Administration and the American Bar Association. 
They recommend that incarceration be determined on 
the basis of the age af the child* the seriousness 
of the crimti, and mitigating or apgravating circum- 
stances, Including a prior record. 

As one participant pcj^nted out, "all of ds are 
status offenders at one time or another--the only 
difference is we don't get caught. Secondly, status 
offenders actually stay lohger'^and get more damaged 
than ^criminal s. Finally, kids in institutions are 

r 

often those a Judge thinks may have committed a^ 
crime even though clear proof is lacking. Through 
plea bargaining, the accused is charged with a status 
offense because the standard of preof is much looser. 
This is unfair. If a child is guilty of a robbery 
on^ the street, it should^be proven. If n6t, he 
should be innocent until proven guilty." ..:v^;> 



SECURE The group agreed that children should ^he s^yxi^' 

vs . 

NON-SECURE to secure facitities only if they can't mak^ i.t in 
FACILITIES > . . 

- non^secure facilities. Others 5hould tie ke[3t out 

of secure facilities regardless of their offense. 

According to one group member, "some kids are at a 

.point tn th<*!r lives where they really need to be 
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SECURE^ -1 ocked up in a s ecu re f ac i 1 i ty beca^use it: provi des 

vs. 

N ON -SECURE acertain structure and Yreedom from taking respons i ^ 
FACILITIES 

bi 1 i ty for t hemsel ves . " 

^ Participants folt^ however, that since most 
^ kids did not v>o n t to go to secure facilities^ they 

were chiefly concerned about those who are forced 

it 

to go there against their will, Onemember noted 
that we normally decide where to place a child based 
on how serious a threat a child poses by the nature 
of his offense. Wouldn't it be better to b&se the 
decision to institutionalize on thechild's need? 

After considerable discussion, the group felt 
that a child could only be sent to a secure insti- 
tution as a punishment^ for waht he had done. He 
could only be cons1 dered .for this if he had comm i 1 1 ed 
a serious crime and/or developed a long prior record 
and lesser sanctions had failed. The majority esti- 
mated that this practice would reduce thfe numbers of 
kids in secure New York State tor rect i bnal i ns t i tu- 
tions to about 150 to 200/ ' ^' 

The group also recommended that <lll detained 

children.'who were awaiting adjudications should be. 

re turned home unless they were suspected of class A 

or B fel&nies ( e . g . ^ -arson ^ rape ^ murder ^ -or tobbery ) 
-V ; . ■ ■ - / 
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SECURE ov were unwanted at home. Children who were not 

NON- SECURE wanted at home should be placed in non- secure f aci 
FACILITIES , 

Titles- 



Pros and Cons of Inde terminate Sentencing 



INDETER- 
MINATE 
SENrENDING 



The group unanimously agreed' that indeterminate 
sentences should be abolished because they are unfair 
and of ten prolong^ punishment . 

Under indeterminate sentences, those children 
who respond fairly uell to treatment are often held 
longer than the really tough ones who don't respond 
a t al 1 . 

Another problem w.ith Indeterminate sentencing 
was cited. Drawing from his experience at a private 
school, one participant said that as children approached 
the end of their term* their anxiety level would rise 
until they would make mistakes and act out. As a 
result of their misbehavior, the school would recom- 
mend to the court that the child remain another year, 
and the court often accepted this recommendation. 



Pa rt1ci pants also criticized i ndet ermi na te 
sentencing because it allows, judges to delegate the 
depTSion on how long a child remains in an institution. 



INDETER- "I believe it is important that judges take the- 
. MINATE : 

SENTENCING responsibility for deciding this upon themselves. 

This becomes easier if the main purpose of institu- 
tionalization is punishment rather than treatment. 
The decision on how much punishment is needed can 
be made in the courtroom based on the facts of the 
case; how the child will, respond to treatment then 
ceases to be an issue." 

The group aaaepted the reaommandation that a 
penalty schedule be drawn up with penalties sealed 
down from the adult model. The judge would have 
1 imi ted 1 eeway i n sentenc i ng accordi ng to the offense 
and would generally be expected to impose the least 
drastic alternative in the schedule unless the child 
had already been committed for a prior offense. 
Sentencing to a secure facility should be a^ last 
resort- 

What would happen to children who were not sen- 
tenced to i nst i tut i ons? It was expl ai ned that they 
could be fined, oHered to make restitution , ^^requi red 
to perform a public service* put on probation* etc. 
The child who did not want to remain at home could be 
hel ped by social service systems rather than by the 
corrections system* 
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MONITORING 
CORREC- 
TIONAL 
.INSTITU- 
TIONS 



INSTITU- 
TIONAL 
REQUIRE- 
MENTS 



The group agreed that there was a need to moni- 
tor irietiiutione and that an omhudeman aould play a 
key role , The major iesue address ed by the group was 
how to keep an ombudsman obc eative and e ffeative . 
It was recommended that the ombudsman shou Id work 
for an independent age nay in the executive branch 
and not for the Division of Youth or Corrections^ and 
be located close to the hide and far from the admini- 
stration. 



\ 



Must one participate in treatment ? What shoul d 

be required of them within the institution? The 

group agreed' that kids could not be required to do 

things in institutions that are not required outside * 

They could be required to go to school, keep clean, 

and receive medical care, but they could not be 
required to attend treatment programs. 

The group agreed on the ^need to establish clear 
cut guidelines for acceptable restraint . They con- 
eluded: ^ 

1. Tranquilizers and other drugs may not be 
used for security or *cpntrol but only as part of an 
on-going treatment plan for a specific child. This 
treatment should be established by a physician 
irrespective of any incident involving discipline. 
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INSTITU- 


2. Corporal punishment of any kind is P<^o- 




TIONAL 






REQUIRE- 


hibited. 




MENTS 








3, Isolation^ cells must be eliminated. Isola- 






tion should not be used except to calm soineone down 


• 




for a -few hours. Then the cKild must be supervised 






^by someone else in the room. 






4- A crisis intervention team should be avail- 






able to help a child through any difficult period. 


• 


RECOMMEN- 


There should be a moratorium on the construe^ 




OATIONS 








tion of all juvenile correctional facilities until a 






comprehensive plan for alternative community treat' ^ 






ment programs has been developed* 


V 




3, Institutions should be more aeeessible to 






the public* 






3. Fesidents' privacy should be respected* 




* 


4* Institutions should be kept small* 






Most of the group recommended a maximum of 20 






residents per institution. One visitor strongly 




1 


endorsed a maximum of six children: 






**Any institution with more than six beds 






is dehumanizing, like a jail. If there 






are more than six beds, kids can't yell, 






roughhouse^ tumble^ or wrestle because 






it becomes too disruptive. We are not 
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RECOMMEN-\ obligated to allow violent children to 

DATI.ONS be violent, but we are obligated to 

allow a child to be a chi.ld." 



5. All institutions should be co-educational. 

6^ Staff ratio of one for every three children. 

7, Staff composition srhould reflect the back- 
grounds of the children* ^ . 

•4 . 8 . Staff training and deve lopment of a career 

' $* Facilities should be located throughout 

every state so that chi Idren can be near their own 
communi ties. 

10* All children should receive a thorough 
orientation^hen admitted to a ^correctional insti- 
tution. 

II. Respect for the child's identity must be 
promoted* 
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TREATMENT MODALITIES AND ACCOUNTABILITY SEMINAR 



DEFINITION 
OF 

TREATMENT 



Understanding how treatment works,* and ought 
to work in institutional settings depends on a 
common definition of the term- The Treatment 
Modalities working s eminar felt that: 



"Treatment is an organized, uniform, stan- 
dardized and del i berate scientific i n ter- 
vent i on using specific diagnostic and 
evaluative methods with the goal of effecting 
positive change in a child's behavior," 



The group also agreejl^ that the total environment 
of an institution should be the core treatment for 
the individual; several participants added that 
treatment should i nc 1 ude "f ul filling poten t1 al and 
living success fully," The group members concl uded 
that good treatment should resemble good parenting 



QUESTIONS 
«AND 
CONCERNS 



h^hat client population ehould institutions eerve? 

How ehould an institution eelect appropriate popu- 
tatione ? 



Tradi t1 ona 1 ly > noted one participant, institu- 
tlons have accepted youths '*who cannot be treated, 
control led , taught , or tolerated in thei r cgmmuni ty , 
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QUESTIONS 
AND 

CONCERNS 



homes » school s , ** The group agreed that institutions^ 
become warehouses for youths who cannot function in 
thei r home envi ronmen t . It was added that this nega - 
tive approacji to selection of institutional populations 
has 1 ed to major probl ems in institutions, especially 
to child abuse. And state laws and regulations com- 
pound the admissions issue by forcing institutions 
to accept youths who do not fit into specific insti- 
tutional programs. 



What are the limitations on institutional effectiveness 

The group reached consensus on several issues 
which limit institutional effectiveness in ^rea tmen t , 

1 . size: No institutions for ch i 1 dren shoul d 
exceed 50 beds , d i v i ded i nto manageabi e units of 
six to eight youths. 

2 - Referral sources : Institutions areplagued 
by inappropriate referrals; it was stated that nine 
out of ten referrals to institutions in one state 
wereinappropriate. 

3- Staff-client ratio 

A\ Limited p rogram resources 
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QUESTIONS 
AND 

CONCERNS 



5, Government policy and\ regulation : Poor ^ 
planning> failure to reimburse promptly, and cumber- 
some government regulations can hinder an institution's 
treatment program, » 

6 , Community support : Ins titutions need com- 
nunity support to try experimental treatment programs ; 
communities oftfen fear new community-based programs. 

7, Institutional framework : The tendency of 
institutions to bui Id systems to perpetuate them- 
selves instead of provide treatment to the child is 
often reinforced by government policy, regulation, 
and law. 

How can an institution exist as a viable community 
treatment resource? 



IDEAL. 
SETTING 
FOR - 
TREATMENT 



Insti tutions need to offer serv ices from i nst i - 
tuti ona 1 t rea tment to commun i ty- based aftercare , and 
be flexible ifi their treatment programs in order to 
respond to commun i ty needs . 

Creating* an optional therapeutic environment . 

According to the participants, an optimal environ- 
ment grows from staff-client relationships founded 
in mutual respect and concern. In this setting, dis- 
tinctions between "sick" and ''healthy," and labels 
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IDEAL which limit development are lost. In one viewj the 

SETTING 

FOR optimal therapeutic environment ie "nurturing ^ pro-^ 

TREATMENT 

teative^ aoneietent^ and safe. " 

Building staff: organization^ trainincf ^ aacounbabitity 

"Child abuse will be reduced if staff members 
have equ i ty in dec is i on-ma ki a^g > " s ta t ed one part i - 
ci pan t . The group concurred that institutional child 
abuse is an express i on of the sys tem 's abuse of the 
staff as well as of the children* So is the failure 
to provide staff with adequate conflict resolution, 

communica t ion and treatment skills. 

^ \- 

The & taff team which ina ludes everyone who has 
direct contact with the child should be the basic 
administrative unit of the institution, determining^ ^ 
^ treatment methods^ and modalities. 

Accountability must grow from the philosophy of 
the institution, and be built into the total system, \ 
A The group was critical of the traditional hierarchy 

of many institutions > which fosters buck passing 
rather than accountability. If. the treatment team 
is given primary authority in the institution, the 
team would then be accountable for success or failure 
of treatment plans and methods. ^ 
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RECOMMEN- We belive that a nurturing deliberate, consistent, 

DATIONS 

scientific treatment system must be available to 
intervene" in a child's development. We therefore' 
recommend : 

1. Every institution must develop and publish 
a Philosophy of treatment that is flexible, and 

^ adoptable to the different developmental stages of 
youth and promotes growth. 

2. Every institution must develop and publish 
a statement of treatment modal ities that is a scien- 
tificallyi deliberate, consistent, and persistent 
intervention and reflects the individualized needs 
of each youth. 

3. The decision to place a youth in an insti* 
tution is valid only when a thorough evaluation and 
diagnosis is nt.ade, based on discussions involving 
the youth, his or her family, the referring agency 
antf*the institution, A facility should guarantee 
that treatment service meets the child's treatment 
needs. 

a 

4. The principle of least restrictive environ- 
ment must be considered whefV a youth is placed in an 
insti tution. 




RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 




available. a plan to return the youth Into the com- 
munity with an appropriate continuum of services 
that assures successful integration, 

6, Each Institution mutt develop procedures of 
accountability which Include* but are not limited to» 
the f ol iQwl ng ; 

• Codified standards and licensing 

• Interagency peer review 

• Staff peer review 



• Client Involvement In treatment process 

• Research and evaluation to measure outcomes 

• Mandatory reporting of Institutional abuse 
with harsh penalties for' non-compl lance 

• An ombudsperson for each youth 



7. Every Institution must develop and publish 
an internal staff organization, structure* and train- 
ing plan that maximizes staff participation, develops 
staff res'ponsibi 1 Itles > ensures staff participation 
In all decision-making ^processes and develops staff 
peer supervision and evaluation models, 

8 . Minority r0oommendation : Institutions must 
develop manageable coeducational units of no more 
than eight youths. 
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HPIITATIONS ON ADVOCACY, SEMINAR 

The session began with a description of a 
model , atlyocacy system based on po^wer, representa- 
tiont and consensus. Any effectij^ advocacy systems 
must have power insid^ and outside the institution. 
Pirsty tJ%€-^irr^tor of the institution supports 
the advocacy System* Secondly ^ the^ advocate is ' to 
live wihin the institution and monitor its activi^ 
ties 24 hours a day* Finally, a special community 
advocacy group selected by a citizeriB^l^^^nel serves 
as a bridge! between the advocate and the institu^ 
tioyi. Ifj/he advocate says that there is a 
problem^within the institution, the community 
group will help verify th? allegations and exert 
power to see that the problem is solved. 

The advocate must represent wtiat the client 
wants. One spokesman stated that> "As ajn advocate 
I represent the clients' desires whether they are 
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realistic or not. If they are di ssa t i sf i ed » for 
whatever reason, my job as an advocat^^^J^ to exer- 
cise every power available to me to help them,** 

Development of a written Hat of olientB ' righte 
is another* element of a suaaea^^ful advocacy program. 
This list then serves as the basis for the advocate 
and citizen board to judge their actions and decisions. 
The citizen board Uself hires advocates to assist 
in decision-making and to educate the citizen board 
members about the rights of clients. 

In the sample institution, there are 100 resi- 
dents per advocate. The advocates provide jio direct 
service. They report directly to the Superintendent 
of the institution, and have access to all records* 
They are responsible for monitoring both the admini- 
strative as well as <lirect service providers.' 

The abnormal envi ronment of an institution is 
the^ majoV 1 imi tati on of an in-house advocate. Clients 
themselves have difficulty communicating to ttje pub- 
lie or even to their advocates 'how bad condi t i ons "are 
within the institutions. The public is not willing 
to close institutions which are by definition abnormal 
places because it does not understand how destructive, 
institutionsare, 
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ISSUES: 
ROLE OF 
ADVOCATE 



ISSUES: 
COMMUNITY 
REV FEW 
BOARD 



, - Advocates themselves can become immune to how^ 
bad the situation is within the institution. ■ Iristead 
of. being a safeguard, the existence of an in-house 
advocacy system c^n lead to complacency and a feeling 
that everything is okay. Thus, the advocacy system 
itself can camouf 1 age real probl ems . 

Perhaps the greatest external limitation on 
advocacy is that all advocates eventually run directly 
into problems of moneiy. Changes often require more", 
money, but the administration does not wa/it to spend 
more money. - 

The advodate's job is made especially difficult 
because he/she Is^isolated from other advocates and 
cannot provide support for one another. Professional 
staff are threatened by advocates beca^use advocates 
are destroying the myth of professionalism. 

The Community Review Board oompo^aed of oitizene , 

consumers, and professionals , is a key ingredient 'of 

J 

any effective advocacy program* ' The boavd^ should 
review 'all admiseions usin^ guidelines to determine 
whether placement is necessary . The process includes 
exploration of alternatives to institutionalization. 

The Community Review Board would also work toward 
the establishment of appropriate local services-for 
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ISSUES: 
COMMUNITY 
REVIEW 
BOARD 



children. They should, also lobby to Improve the 
range of community facilities. 

The board can also monitor institutions and 
hold them accountable so that a child . is not placed 
and forgotten by- members of his community. The 
group agreed that jn Oomplex cases, a review board 
may need staff assistance to place a particular child. 

> Community Review Boards should be Involved with 
dismissals from institutions^ as well as admissions. 

"It Is cheaper to release people from tjistltu- 
tlons than to keep them there; therefore, there are- 
many 1 nappropr la te d1 smi ssal s » " said Aone." parti c 1 pant * 
Community Rev'lew Boards must make suresthat departure 
at this point Is a good decision for the ciHnt and 
must Insure that a suitable follow-up plan has been 
developed. The client should be involved also in 
drawing up his own follow-up plans. 



Community Review Boards should monitor the 
overall quality of the Institutional environment. 
Informing the puj>lic and decision makers; in both 
the eXecuti veand 1 egi slati ve branches of government 
about institutional abuse and suggesting alternative 
services . 
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ISSUES; 
COMMUNITY 
REVIEW 
BOARO 



ISSUES: 
NORMALIZA- 
TION 



Since the group concluded that large institu- 
tions have inherent envi rontnental deficiencies , one 
participant proposed advocates put major emphasis on 
closing large institutions. Others disagreed for 
several reasons. The community at large does not 
want to deal with those now institutionalized and 
thus there will always haj/e to be places for the 
unwanted. Moreover, no matter how small the treat- 
ment center* abuses can still exist and an advocacy 
system is necessary. 

As one parti ci pant poi nted out , "the envi rcJnment 
of an institution is often designed for the conveni- 
ence of the staff rather than to meet the needs of 
the resi den ts . " For exampl e , terra zzo f 1 oors a re 
easy to clean but unpleasant and dangerous for resi- 
dents. One function of an advocate is to se'e that 
the envi ronment i s des i gned for the resi detits . 

Above all, a majority of the seminar members 
felt that one must have close interaction with the 
community and access- to normal activities. AH 
agreed that the best environment' for a ahzld who mu&t 
be removed from hi&/her home i& a amatt^ quasi- family 
environment. Particular groups , such ^s severely 
retarded children who need constant care, pose the 
greatest challenge in setting up standards in normal- 
ization. 
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RECOMMEN- K Establish standard rights for all children 

DATIONS 

i n i ns ti t ut i ons , 



2. Establ i sh^ standard definitions of what con- 
stitute s*child mal treatment in an institution, 

3. Establish mandated internal advocacy programs 
for all i ns t i tut i ons » jointly supervised by a citi- 
zen's panel and the institution's super i ntendent . 

4. E/tablish a system for documenting and evalu- 
ating all restrictions of rights* This should be 
combined with documentation of accidents and injuries 
wi th photographs * 

5. Establish standardized guidelines for deter- 
mining the limitations and cons trai nts of s tatf 
interaction with children. 

^ 6, Establish advocacy procedures to act on the 
i nf ormat i on provided by i n ves ti ga tion M n order to 
produce change. 

7^ Advocates $hou\d trai^n dnd orient* staff on 
rights of children and their role' In implementing 
these rights, 

8, Establish a national , clearinghouse on the 
delivery of services to children in institutions. 
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DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION SEMINAR 

WHY DO Members of the deinstitutionalization working 

INSTITU- 
TIONS group agreed that the basic rationale for institu- 
EXIST? 

tions is the "presumed" demand of society to 
separate people who are.di f f eren t from our midst. 
This concern for separation and isolation con tin- 
ues to exist in spite of evidence that everypne 
benefits from contact with peers. 

Current state and federal laws and regulations 
encourage the placement of children in institu- ^ 
1 1 on s bee a use child rearing is perceived as either 
a fainily or a state responsibility. The lack of 
partnership between the state and the fainily 
requires that one party give up the child, while 
the other assumes total responsibility. The social 
welfare system therefore becomes an either/or 




system where there is no continuum of services that 
would enable families with children who have special 
needs to provde extra care for children in their own 
homes. 

The orientation of prof es si onal social workers 
and planners toward pathology and the medical model 
also promotes the use of institutions. All deviance 
is perceived as pathology which must be "cured," 
Institutions are built to resemble hospi tals ; no 
attempt Is made to design facilities that stimulate 
normal homel ike conditions with specialized facilities 
designed for the needs of tkfiLJcesidents . 

One participant expressed a minority viewpoint 
when he stated some positive reasons for the existence 
of Institutions, He described some institutions that 
he visited in Israel and Europe which he thought were 
effective. He stressed the value of the stability 
of institutions and expressed concern about the insta^ 
bility in many group homes: 

"Institutions can be a fine surgical instru- 
ment for the incision of certain types of 
behav ior. The institution is an extremely 
powerful environment, * Although it does 
have potential to destroy » it also has 
^ enormous power to heal , " 
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WHY DO 
INSTITU^ 
TIONS 
EXIST? 



Most members of the group felt that institu- 
tions continue to^xj^st because there are many 
vested interests working to keep them open. They 
identified instituti onal staffs » professional s ^ pol i ■ 
ticians, and business suppliers among the vested 
interest groups. Federal and state budgets and regu 
1 a t i ons are geared toward i ns t i tu t i ona 1 f und i ng a nd 
it is d i f f i cu 1 1 to red i r ec t these funds away from 
institutions toward communi ty- based care . 



The group agreed that deinstitutionalization 
i$ large ly a political rather than a technical que&~ 
tion. One could ^ theoretically devi$e and test a 
Variety of alternai^e approaches to deinstitutional- 
ization. Trying them^ out depends on resolving 
difficult political issues . 



RATIONALE 
FOR DEIN- 
STITUTION- 
ALIZATION 



No child shall be offered less by society than 
that offered the normal child. This requires that 
each child's capaci ty for communi ty 1 i v i ng and 
personal growth be clearly determined and that the 
child must be placed in circumstances that maximize 
his/her potential . 

Large institutions are very resistant to change, 
"The more powerful the institutions the more resistant 
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RATIONALE 
FOR DEIN- 
STITUTION- 
ALIZATION 



to chdnget" said one group member. Meet members 

a trongly believed that it i& eeeent'Cal to eliminate 

large institutions rather than making a hope leae 
t 

effort to improve them. With the development of small 
programs and more individual Ized. placements , account- 
ability for services rendered an<| serv ice f a 1 1 ures 
will be much easier to determine. Extremely high 
cost was seen as a severe barrier to improving insti- 
t ut i on s . 



" I ns 1 1 tu t i ons can be i mp roved up and beyond 
what they are now. .but it can be said indis- 
putably that institutions cannot provide a 
fami ly env i rontnent , " 



While one member felt that an effective insti- 
tution is not a contra diction in terms, most or the 
group members expressed strong pessimism about 
improving institutions. As one s tated : 

*'There are no large state-run institutions 
anywhere that I know that are prov i di ng 
adequate care for any pajtient population.. 
How many state-run institutions >/ould be 
in existence if they had to draw their 
clientele on a voluntary basis? 

The group perceived institutional care as a last 
resort for the profoundly mu I t-i -handicapped child 
with overwhelming dependency needs . 
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STRATEGIES One sminar member advocated a strategy that 

FOR 

DEINSTITU- would enable the clients with the most serious prob-- 
TIONALIZA- 

TION 1 ems to be deinstitutionalized first. At the present 

time institutions usually mainstream their best clients 
first since that is much easier. Secondly, the insti- 
tutional staff become demorahlized if only the patients 
with the mo St severe probl ems r ema in within the insti- 
tution because of the creaming off of the clients with 
less serious probl ems , Another advantage of tackling 
the mostdifficult cases first is that if the programs 
are successful, it will be relatively easy to deinsti- 
tutionalize the rema ining residents. 

As the patient population in institutions begins 
to de(yrea^e J it is ovuoial for the money to be 
redirected from the institutional budge.t' into adequate 
community Services for the mains treamed population , . 
At the same time plans must be made for providing 
adequate programs to retrain institutional employees 
for nevj j obs - 

J 

As part of the deinstitutionalization plan^ it 
is important to drastically reduce or e^n ^eliminate 
■ any new admis/sions to existing institutions by 
p lading alien\s in "family settings ^ " suoh as foster 
homes and gjijsup homes. 
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STRATEGIES 
FOR 

DEINSTITU- 
TIONALIZA- 
TION 



COST 



Any etpategy for deine titu tionaliaation muet 

provide oppopt unit tea for oiti^ien involvement and 

prepare the receiving aommunitiee for deinetitu- 
tionaliaation. 

"I don't believe that deinstitutionalization 
will result in any cost savings; in fact it will 
probably be somewhat more expensivei" said one 
participa^^nt. They felt the issue was not whether 
institutions are more or less expensive than commu ni ty 
services. The critical issue is how to pro vide satis- 
factory services for the money expended. 

The cost argument is best couched in a v/el Taro 
econotni cs equa 1 1 on : cos t/ sa t i sf ac t i on ; not cos c/ i n i t 
performance. The cost of the deinstitutionalization 
process is high because the transition/start up 
costs are li!.aly to be double present costs. 

Politicians need to understand thehigh costs 
of transition; they need to redirect institutional 
operating monies to community services for the main- 
streamed clients.^ 



RECOMMEN* Development of a Service System with Consumer 
DAT IONS Accountabi lity 

The seminar group developed a new model of ser^ 
vice delive ry based on the phi losophy that the 
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COMMEN- yovernment should get out of the business of pro- 
HONS ' , ; 

vi d i ng d i rect, services to clients. Government 

^.orvic^ dollars should be attached to individual 

(:lion\s and not placed In an institutional budget. 

Clients or a 1 eg ally re sponsible represent at i ve , 

other than a public agency, should be able to pick 

a^nd choose the services that they need in a'competl- > 

t1*ve "free market" of service providers. This' 

el ec 1 1 ye con sumer ori en ted serv i ces del i very approach 

woul d have builtin accountability beqause of the 

compe t i ti ve nature of the system . Si nee clients 

would have a c ho ice between compet i ng serv i ces , 

only services that were really effective would survive. 

Such a system would have the fol lowing components : 

citizen invo tvement 

C it i zen ad vocacy boards should be established 
,to pro vide citizen invol vemen t i n program planning. 
A successful consume r*ori en ted serv i ce del i very 
s tern woul d requi re public in f orma t i on to *a 1 1 ow 

I 

informed consumer choices. Staff wOuld be trained 
CO relate services to consumer needs . In add 4 1 i on 
citizen boards would establish an advocate for each 

V 

child re ceivingservice. 




Purchase service 

The state government would continue to pay for 
services but not directly provide them/ The stater's 
role would be *to monitor the quality of services 
provided by non-government agencies. 

Vouaher eyetem 

Every child with special needs/problems would 

\ 

be given a voucher to pay for the services that he/ 

she needed . The state through purchas'e of service^ 

agreements could offer a variety of services which 

• 

the child selects. Service monies would' be distri- 
buted directly to clients who would sele^it specific 
Services . . 

, - ' B ■ ' ' 

T ' • - 

A voucher system of services requires incentive 
to prevent 1 eng thy un necessary service and encourage 
services to children vitK -theP'most serious, problems. 
Strict 'licensing requirements would be established' 
by the state government for all service providers. 
While service [providers could advertise their ser- 
ViceSt^ Strict "truth in iidvert i si ng " laws would be'- 
necessary to protect the consumer. 

^ group suggested th^. establ i shment of a 

Consurmer, Servi^re Bureau to educate' consumers about < 

■f * ■ * 

'■■ ^ ■ . ■ - f ■ 
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RECOMMEN- d i f f erent types of services and prov i de i nf oriiia t i on 
DATIONS . . ^ 

^ on serv i ce provi ders . Tn^e Siiia 1 1 ^us i ness Admi ni st ra- 

tion could be asked to provide the necessary capital 
f or s ta rt up 1 oans f or conipet i ng pr 1 va te ser V i ce 
pro\|i ders , 

Advantages of consume ^'-oriented delivery system 

A niajor advantcige vjould be the deye1 opine nt of a 
source of accountability outside the service system. 
The voucher system approach would allow consumers to 
coordinate and utilize the existing^ variety of fed- 
eral categor»ical prog rams. Institutions are not 
inherently a defective form of care. Under a voucher' 
system those institutions capable of responding, to 
consumers' needs would have a place in the care c6n-^, 
^ tinuum and would not function as a dumping group or 

placement af last resort , 
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COMMUNITY STRATEGIES SEMINAR 

All children^ ^whether eoaially, mentally j or 
physical ly handicapped ^ have a 'right to live 'and 
receive services in the most normal and least 
restrictive- setting compatible with their needs* 
Therefore, a continuum of services is necessary, 
ranging from care in one's own home to nommg^nity 
care to i ns t i tu ti onal i za ti on . 

Community support for a variety of services 
and for the elimination of institutional abuse 
derives from active community participation in the 
provision and monitoring of care. Community advi- 
sory boards compri sed of ^^^ei ghbors and in teres ted 
individuals is one way of ensuring active community 
involvement and institutional accountability* 

Although there was a dear consensus in the 

group that less restrictive settings were prefer- 

'* ■ . - . 

able to institutional tare, there was no consensus 
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GOALS that institutions should be totally eliminated- 

Such care may. be necessary for youths who have 
demonstrated that they pose a serious danger to 
t hems el ves or society and for multiple ha ndi capped 
children who requirer sophisticated and continuous 
medical or specialized care* However* such children 
compose a very small percentage of the children cur- 
rently instituti ona 1 i z ed * The focus should be on 
modifying institutions in an orderly and planned 
way* Meanwhile^ states should ^ required to 
develop standards for residential placement which ^ 
encourage the devel opmoupt of alternatives to unnec- 
essary institutionalization such as day services 
and community residences- 

ALTERNATIVES: The development of day programs for handicapped 
HOME CARE , ' 

pre-schoolers is necessary for keeping children at 

home. Sel f-hel p^ groups composed, of parents of 
handicapped children could provide mutual support and 
advocate for better ser^'ices* "People who are imme- 
^ diately affected by a disability have the greatest 

concern and the most self interiest in doing something 
about it/' commented one partici pant. 

Physicians were identified as a "community" who 
could hel p discourage unnecesWry i ns t i tu ti onal iza tio 
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ALTERNA- if they were more knowledgeable about existing and 
TIVES: 

HOME CARE needed a-1 terna t i ves . More cotnpl ete he a It h screen i ng 
for all pre- sc hool ers is also needed to adequa tel y 
assess child re n's med ical^ social^ and intellectual 
capacities. Currently many lovj-incotne children 
recei ve compl ete heal ch screen ing through public 
health facilities but chi 1 dren from other i ncotne 
groups are negl ec ted . 

The development of useful and flexible standards 
for denoting children with problems is an ^ important 
aspect to professional treatment . Current labels 
influence the kind of recommendations professionals 
will ma ke rega rdi ng the type of care requ i red . 

The launching of a massive educational effort 
^ to sens 1 1 i ze the public to the need s and rights of 
handicapped child re n was identified as a major 
strategy for generating support for families to keep 
thei r 'handicapped children at home. The group criti- 
cized the movie industry for produc i ng f i 1ms that 
portray some chi Idren as evil and strange. Educating 
the public to the needs of handicapped youngsters is 
best begun with young children. 

One participant captured the group's feelings 
about changing public attitudes in the following 
comment : 
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ALTERNA- **He need to get people back to where they 

TIVES: used to be when they would take care of 

HOME CARE t he i r own . We have to convi nee people t hat 

it is in our own self interest to be sup- 
portive of these families who can pro vide 
a nurturing family envi ronment for a child 
who is hand i capped because ultimately we 
affect and are affected by the world we 
live in and our children will live in.*' 
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ALTtRNA- Commu ni ty care has frequently re suit ed from 

TIVES: 

COMMUNITY*^ court orders or the desire to quickly decrease 
BASED 

SERVICES state human service costs. Professionals have to 
recognize a community's legitimate fear of being 
. oversaturdted with commu ni ty residences. Careful 
planning ^ gvadua I phasing out of institutions ^ and 
coordination among different state agencies is 
required for each communi ty . An effective long 
range plan to develop community care would include 
atleastthefollowing: 

a. Broad based education campaign on the need 
and nature of communi ty care through newspapers, 
television, pampbl ets , a nd throug h 1 ocal civic 
organi za t i ons such as the Lions Clubs, the Jaycees, 
and churches. The importance of involving elect ed 
officials in the planning process and in the dis- 
semination of i nf orma t ion was emphasized. One 
member of the group emphasized the importance of 
getting all these di f f erent g roups i n vol ved in the 
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^ALTERNA- 
TIVES; 
COMMUNITY- 
BASED 
SERVICES 



planning process before there is a crisis so that 
they are. educated and ready tt) lend their support 
and clout when it is needed. State legislators in 
particular need to know more clearly what the goals 
of commun i ty care ser'vices a re and how they function. 

Any eduoational program should stress enriching com- 
munities by allowing them to experience the full 
range of human abilities and disabilities , 

Any educational campaign must allow for the 
fact that certain groups of people will not be respon- 
sive to the concept of community residences either 
because of fear for their safety^ the fear that property 
values will declinet ra cism or fear that the area will 
be oversaturated with "undesirable" services. The 
public also tends to have unrealistically high expec- 
tat ions of commun 1 ty residences and the persons they 
servet expecting more from handicapped persons living 
In the commu n i ty t ha n from those in institutions. 
When ch i 1 dren recei vi ng commU ni ty s ervi ces f a i 1 to 
meet these unrealistic expectations, the public is 
then quick to. say "they can't make it," 

b . State agencies must have adequate resources 
to monitor* community residences . Monitoring cotntnun i ty 
homes is ti me consumi ng because commu n i ty homes are 
so decentralized. 
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ALTERNA" C. Current zoning law& are a major obstacle 

TIVES; 

COMMUNITY- to the opening of group homes in many neighborhoods. 
BASED 

SERVICES One member spoke of the need for a "carrot stick" 
approach to the zoning issue which would combine 
authorl ty and c i t i zen i nvol vement in the pi a nn i ng 
p rocess , One valuable strategy is the passage of 
zoning laws in every state which recognize community 
residences as legal single fam ily use, but which also 
provides for appropriate dispersion and density stand- 
ards to help insure that they are equ jl ta bl y^. d i s tr i bu ted 

d - Funding must follow people from, institutions 
to the community. Adequate funding ftfr community^ 
residence and staff can serve as an incentive for 
communities to suppo^rt group homes though sometimes- 
i t , takes a cour\ order to get funds to i mpl enent 
communi ty programs . Commu ni ty r es i dene es s hou 1 d trade 
with 1 ocal meif'chan ts , prov i de some social services for 
the community as an incentive for acceptance, and 
whenever "possi ble hire staff from the local community. 
Also to the extent possible, a communi ty res idence 
should give priori ty to serving 1 o<;a 1 persons . . 

6. Institutional staff must be involved in plan- 
ning for deinstitutionalization and be retrained to 
Dork in community facilities^ While it is desirable 
to try to place institutional workers in communi ty- 
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ALTERNA- 
TIVES: 
COMMUNITY^ 
BASED 
SERVICES 



based services, as civil service etnpl oyees they often 
enjoy generous fringe benefits which community homes 
cannot afford to pay. Moreover* their unions usually 
have restrictions which are incompatible with the 
jobs at community homes* such as a limited number 
of work houns for a group home parent. Planners 
must work with the unions to resolve these difficult 
1 s sues . 



ISSUES: 
CITIZEN 
ADVISORY 
BOARDS 



f* Providing serviaes which the oonmuni ty has 
identified as needed at lows an organizatton to 
deve lop credibility and to be accepted as Part of 
the community. An agency which has the respect of 
a community is much more likely to be able to 
establish a group home* ' 

Ci L 1 zen ad vi sory board s Vc an be impor ta n t in 
planning programs and in building in accountability. 
These boards would be composed of consumers, inter- 
ested citizens* neighbors* public officials, media ^ 
representatives* professionals and '^alumni" of insti- 
tutions* As one participant c ommen t ed : 



''We mu s t begi n to develop ci tizen participa 
tion in our programs and then be prepared 
for what that means* This is not a recipe 
for peace > but a rec ipe for g rowt h and 
cha nge * 
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ISSUE: 

INSTITU^ 

HONS 



The greater the involvement of outsiders in an 
institution the easier it is to control maltreatment. 
Programs that Involve the public as d1 rec t serv ice 
volunteers can both improve the quality of institu- 
tional care and help to break down nega t i ve stereotypes 
that the communi ty has about the clients and treatment- 



ISSUE: Citizen Advisory Boards must be indigenous to 

COMMUNITY 

RESIDENCES the commun ity and meet on a regular basis. To be 
effective they must also represent an area small 
enough to allow for representation of the distinct 
character of a particular neighborhood and provide 
ongoi n^g tnif orma t i on to the publ i c and ne fghbor s rather 
than only during times of stress and crisis. 



In order to develop strategies v/h1ch v/ill gctrnor 
the nec ess a ry commun i ty support , charted bel ov; are 
the different kinds of commun i ties" vjIj j ch ne&d to 
be approac hed , the issues which are mos t rel evant to 
each "communi ty " and the s tra teg i es which wi 1 1 deal 
wi th the issues- 

Community: The General Public 



Issues; rights of child re n; corpora 1 puni s hment i 
communi ty res pons i b i 1 i ty and enrichment ; 
public and professional atti tudes toward 
handicapped persons 
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ISSUE: 

COMMUNITY 

RESIDENCES 



Strategies 



Communi ty 



^ 1 1 1 iga t i on ; educa t i on (mas s medi a , 
1 i tera ture , school courses ) ; 1 eg i s- 
1 a t i on ; regul a tory power ; one-to-one 
contact 

Special Interest/ Governmental Interest 
( i nc 1 uding Profess i on a 1 Organi za t ions ; 
Leg i s 1 a tor s ; Uni ons ) 



Is sues ; breakdown of stereotypes of c1 ients and care ; 

breakdown of invested bureaucratic interests ; 
devel opment of appro priate services; retra i n- 
i ng and real 1 oca t i on of staff ; accountab i 1 i ty 
and moni tor 1 ng ; fiscal support ; zon i ng and 
community residences 



S tra teg ies 



Communi ty 



initial and pngoi ng i nvol vemerit in tota 1 
process ; money f ol 1 owl ng child; state 
1 eg i si at ion ; zon i ng/ staff ra t i os , etc . ; 
direct contact with program/cl ient staff 
to build investment; continuing and . 
comprehensive information sharing ; open 
system , 

Lo^l Communi ty^ (including neighbors, 

el ected officials, i nf orma 1 1 eaders , 

bl ock assoc i a ti ons and O oca 1 busi nesses ) 



Issues: acceptance of res idence/ program ; acceptance 
of a part icul ar 's i te ; 1 n teg rat ion of cl i ent 
i n communi ty ; f tsjcal suppor't (CETA , etc ^ )s 
accountabi 1 i ty/mon i tor i ng ; vol unteer serv ices 



S tra tegi es 



( 1 ) communi ty educ a ti on and i nvol v erne nt 
by means of; identification of power 

s true ture , linkage to hierarchy , compre- 
hens i ve and con t i nuous education , 
involvement in site selection, special 
program devising, neighborhood advisory 
board, direct service, .provision of J 
services by facility to community, as^ 
1 oca 1 busi ness as resource , i nvol v^^ 
alumni, consortium and open system; 

(2) accountability for quality practice 
ificl ud i ng : s taf f support groups , in- 

*Many .of the s'trategies listed are applicable* to more 
than one issue and onp community. 
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service training^ callegial decision 
maki ng ; 

{ 3 ) prof ess i onal responsibility to com* 
munity involving inventory of services 
to avoid saturation^ maintenance; 

(4) appropriate law ordinances- 



Strategies for devel oping public support for commun:i ty 

res idences is presented in the publication A Handbook 

for Community Residences t> v/ii ich is available at $3-50 

per copy through CRISP , Ifoctcirjs tor Community Service 

Council^ 237 Mamaroneck Avenuo, V)h i cg Plains, New 

I 

York 10605. 
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PARTICIPANTS: COMMUNITY STRATEGIES 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Six months before the conference convened, four overrid- 
ing objectives were identified by, the conference s ponsors , As 

a first step toward understanding and impacting institutional 

/ 

ma 1 treatment ♦ the conference was to ; 

— Identify issues and probl ems ; 

r Identify areas where change is needed; 

Increase aviareness and arouse concern in both 
the prof es^s i onal and public commu n i 1 1 es ; 

Develop strategies aimed at preventing insti- 
tutional ma 1 trea tmen t , 

<^ 

These categories present a convenient framework for syn- ^ 
thesizing the major recommendations of the working seminars. 
Despite the disparity of background, interests, and perspec- 
tive both within and arrang the seminars^ the recommendations 
on the whole present a surprisingly consistent picture of 
institutional maltreatment^ and what is to be don^ about it. 
For a broadejr di scus'si on of these issues, see Cornell Univer- 
sity/Hew YorV State College of. Human Ecology's Human Ecology 



Forum (Vol. 8 Nos. 1-2), which 5tre ava^'lable at Box 27, Roberts 
Hall, Cornell University , Ithaca, New York 14853 at a cost of 
$1 . 50 each. 

ISSUES. AND PROBLEMS 

Participants devoted much attention to defining basic 



concepts of the institution, a,nd maltreatment. lIKat is--and is| 



/ 



not--an institution? What constitutes maltreatment? These qujp- 
tions, and the responses genera ted, are ro flee ted in the indi v ydual 



sem i nar repo rt s . They formed t he/ bas i s for all that vol 1 owed . ; 



Next the seminars focused on the institutions themselves:" 
their si,2e, goals, organizational "structure^ staff quality, int^r^ 
nal inconsistencies, relationships v/ith surrounding communi t i es(\ 
V i ews of t he worl d - With few except i on s , pare i c i pant s ag reed v\ 
that large institu tions served few sociaKor resident purposes , |/ 
and should be supplanted by home care and $ma1 1 or structures ♦ 11 



A second probl em area rai sed in se^veral semi na rs i n vol ved 



public attitudes toward child re n in institutions* It was observi^d 
that retarded child re n and juveniles in correctional instituti ons^^, 
for example, are regarded as different, or bad , or dangerous , 

mak i ng communi ty pi acement ext remely difficult* This ledt in 

> 

addition, to insufficient funding for their Care, and lack of 
concern for neglect and abuse* > 
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An underlyinfg discussion t+ieme in several semi n a rs i n vol ved 
the absence of rights or profess i ona 1 support for res i dent s and 
tt\ei r f ami 1 i es . Lack i ng forma 1 p rocedures , institutions too 
often subjected residents to,arbitrary treatment and control , 
subject only to tf^e impulse of the staff. And \^^\ ng funds , 
f ac i 1 i 1 1 es , and access to sys temat i c , prof essri^na 1 su ppor t , f ami - 
lies who wish to keep their retarded, disturbed or han'bicapped 
child at home a re forced , '] ris tead , toward the institutionalization 
they seek to avoid* Iden ti f ied i ssues and probl ems ranged widely 

from these areasto touch^a spectrum ofsocial, individual and ^ 

J ^ > 

institutionalconcerns. . 

AREAS WHERE CHANGE IS NEEDED ^ 

Participants began with the institutions t hems el vesv They 
were tl)0 large, the.y said, inadequately stofred and funded, too 
isolated from the community and from the families of the residents 
Some"; felt , if/ add i t i on , that res iden t i a ^ i n st i tu t ions for ch i 1 dr e/i 
came to def/ne their mission in'^terms of the i nst i tMt i on ' s need 
to survives ajid grow, distinct from the needs of ch,ildr§n. The 



institulgSons themselves, and the people wtvi staff them, had to 



/change, 



r 



Changing the institutions require^ change in other areas of 

/' ' \ 

public and private responsibility. Pa rtici pants in several semji * 

■ 1^ 

n^ar s di scus sed the need for expanded stafe and federal 1 eg 1 si a tji on 



\ 



i. 
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and regula t i ori^of resi dential institutions for child re n., Cha ng i ng 
relationships between institutions and the cc^mmLrnity was also 
needed, as- part of the process of deinstitutionalization and the 
creationofmorecaringenvironments, 

! 

Furthermore, there is a need for more knpwledge concerning 
the nature and i nc i dence of i ns t i tu t i ona 1 ma 1 trea tment of ch i 1 dren ^ 
Procedu res and protocol s need to be developed for receiving and 
investigating reports of institutional ma Itrea tment and instituting 
correc t i ve ac t i on . > 

Finallyt several of the seminars discuss ed the need for coordi- 
nation a.nd rationalization of caret both within and among institu- . 
tions. Too ofteni a continuum of treatment and services is lackingi 
push i ng / staff and ires i dents towa rd 1 ong- term negl ec t ra ther than 
long-term care. " . 

AWARENESS ANO CONCERN IN THE PUBLIC ANO PROFESSIONAL COMMUNITIES 

Publ i c awa reness was. a major concern of several of. the semi- 
nars. The , Mental Retardation seminor^ for example, focused primary 
attention on this issue. They endorsed ^'a major na t iona 1-' icampa i gn , , 
to educjate both citizens and governmental officials about the high 
f i n^nc i a 1 and human costs of i ns t i tut i onal i zi rig the reta rded . " 
Nat i ona 1 efforts to col 1 ect and di ssemi na te i nf orma t i on on i nst i - 
tutidnal abuse; community education ilhrough the mediai schoolst and 

y 

pther forums; community and citizen advisory boards; further state 



loo 



f 



and local confcrcncGS on institutional abuse *» and q national 
clearinghouse on services to children i/cre e/icJorsed by partici- 
pa nt s . 

/ . - " ' "" ■ 

Education of the professional community v/a s addressed less 

frequently. The need for additional state and local conferences 

was discuss edt and s-evera 1 of the semi nars addre$sed the need for 

state"^d national efforts to support the passage of necessary 

laws and regulations^ and the development of model prevention 

Qnci trGatm\nt programs. . 

STRATEGIES f\0 PREVENT INSTITUTIONAL MALTREATMENT " 

Over a hundred\^£pmmenda ti ons were genera ced by the semi nars » 
most of them aimed directly at reducing i as t 1 t u t i ona 1 maltreatment. 
For their range and flavor, review the reports of the individual 
groups themselves. 

Several classes of strategies merit further mention. These 
include: 

SHORT TERM ' . 

\ 

Public education campaigns 
*- National i nf ortna ti on col 1 ec t i on and d 1 ssemi nat i on 
Stajt^^ and local institutional abuse conferences 
Lobbying and legislative action 
I Standard rights for children 

n 
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standard deflnlt^lon of abuse and neglect 

Mandated Internal advocacy programs 

Removal of juvenile status offenders from 
/correcti onal institutions 

Granting of litigative powers to Depart- 
ment of Juistice . 



MID-TERM 



Ai ttfVi ng institutional rules, regulations and pro 
cedures 



Guaranteed approprj/iate trea\tment 

" I nternal accountabi 1 i ty 

Guidelines for model'programs 

Pl,an to return residents to family or 
community 

El 1 mi nation of i sol at i on » seel usion » and 
corporal punishment - 

Imprdving staff ^ 

Selection 

Training 

Pay and career ladder 
D'evel opi ng*communi ty support 

Community accountability and endorsement 
Revised funding plans 

Support, services, and subsidies for families 



r 
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LONG-TERM 



■--Deinstitutionalization 

PI a cement of residents in home or communi ty ■ 
Close all large insticutions 

Development of comprehensive communi ty services 

Accountability/monitoring of delnstitutionalize'd 
programs 

Testing of program alternatives 

Funding client-specific services 
Programs demonstrating model program n^anagement 
Voucher system 
" Research 

^ Testing program alternatives 

" Develop and cptnpile information on the extent of 
human and social costs 

^ Develop taxonomy of social costs 

Improved formative and summative evaluation 
^ procedures 

Analyze relationships between residential ^ 
institutions for children and ^ther institu* 
tional frameworks 

A tall order. But the longest journey does, in fact, begin 
with a single step. Let us continue! 
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Section III 



The material contained In this section consists of excerpts from 
Volume 8, No, 1, Summer 1?77 and Volume 8, No, 2, Autumn 1977 of 
the Human Ecology Forum * a quarterly publication of the New York 
State College of Human Ecology, a statutory college of the State 
University, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 



For additional Information concerning these materials, contact: 



Mr, Thomas Hanna, Editor 
Human Ecology Forum 
Box 27 Roberts Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 14853 



Human Ecologf Foium 

institutional Ghlld Abuse: Part One 



lluntfln ¥.V0iogy ¥oruin in u f|tiiirtrrly 
publicatJon of the New York SUtr < ol. 

Icfc of the StMtc lJnlvcrp|U>/<Vknu-lt iJiil^ 
vcnll>t lth«CMp N,V. 



2 imnMii: instiiuHons 
irt AMsm 

The p:ittcms in our society th:il pul 
our children into institutions also 
make those institutions abusive. If 
protecting the rights of children is a 
worthy goaj. a conflict emerges: 
what is best tor the child's rights is 
frequently disruptive to the system 
and tts institutions. By D. Peter 
Drotman and Michael S. Goldstein. 

4 Our Ghlldrsn's Keepers: 
inttHullofls In an Abusive Socleiy 

[nstitutjonal child abuse is an Amer 
ican shame. Centuries of attempts 
at reform have failed to wipe it out. 
New approaches are being dcvel^ 
oped, so we went to decision milk* 
ers around the country to find the 
national prognosis. 

9 urtMoneyasnuiipsn 
ot ihaProUemei 
insillulloiialGlilM Abuse? 

Mike Veley interviews Douglas 
Besharov. the director of the Na* 



tlonal Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect: ''Probably the m^st signill- 
cant cause of institutional abuse is 
the fact that it costs money to care 
for children properly/' 
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lUctwt Won*t Be Gotng Home 

There is a bare room where your 
future can be explained to you. An 
excerpt from a novel in progress by 
Edward Hower 

Poems of the children 

1 Be a Good Citizen 

6 Trapped Instde vn Instttaiton 

7 NlneWa>s 

8 Yesterday 

t6 t)arKness Covers Me 
tg Hrst Day at Soath Lanstn^c ^ 
19 Tmu Knife 
£0 Huppy Days 

These poems were all written by 
residents of South Lansing Center 
operated by the New York State Di- 
vision for Youth in Lansing, N Y. 
Collected and edited by Marii 
Stalher 



Here is a human resource for people 
concerned with the problems of in- 
stituttonal child abuse. This n>ster 
hsts the participants in the first-ever 
National Workshop <)n Institutional 
Child Abuse at Cc^rnell in June 
1977. 



16 Toplcil Slerms 



Here are the recent rectimmcnda- 
tions on ending institiuional child 
abuse formulated by p-artici pants in 
the niitiomil workshop. 



17 Resource 



An annotated list of available infor 
mation on child abuse and neglect. 
Prepared by Mary Farrcll 



20 EdIlors CholCB 

A description of how MUssiichusetts 
closed its juvenile prisons. 

21 Publlsnerspaga 



About This issue' 

We began work in the coldest part 
of the winter. Our plan was to have 
a complete issue by the time of the 
National Workshop on Instilutional 
Child Abuse in June 1977, Our topic 
.got the best of us. We found wc had 
to continue our interviews, editing 
and writing right through the work- 
shop and into the hottest weeks of 
summer. We came out with enough 
material for two issuess And we set 
out to publish both near enough in 
time to give readers a better sense 
of the topic than our normal three- 
month hiatus' would allow. 

Parf One attempts tO open some 
doors — doors to the mind — by 
seeking people^'s view from one end 
of the country to the other and by 
going into the hearts of the children 
who are 'clients ' of institutions 
and into the perceptions of a novel- 
ist who worked in an upstate, ru- 
rally located "youth center" The 
purpose of Humuu EvoU^^y Forum 



is JO explore problems and raise 
concerns, certainly, but the maga- 
zine's goal is to provide readers 
with access to resources from the 
N.Y. State College of Human Ecol- 
ogy and elsewhere for dealing with 
such problems and concerns. Our 
new departments. "Resource,*' 
' Lifeline/' and "Editor's Choice'* 
constitute a major portion of this 
issue. 

Pan Two will take us into places 
normally closed to us — behind the 
doors. Included are a tale from in- 
side Willowbrook, a view of juve- 
nile detention centers, and of adult 
jails that hold children, and a testing 
of tile mood prevailing in the help- 
ing professions. We take a close 
look at what is going on behind the 
one door that^ like Frank Stockton's 
"The Lady and the Tiger" conceals 
either the real solution or the root 
source of institutional child abuse: 
the American home. 

It has been ^n odyssey that has 
left a mark on all of us who have 



traveled the days from winter 
through summer. Since we began. 
Willowbrook has been in the news 
again and again, Phitadt'iphUt Ma^- 
azinv received a prestigious maga^ 
zine publisher's award for an ex- 
pose of condition^ in Pennhurst. 
one of those megabed institutions. 
A very small residential institution, 
Elmcrest in Syracuse, N.Y.- came 
under a cloud of scandal and was 
closed for the time being anyway, 
its small group of boys shipped off 
to other settings. Camp Mc- 
Cormtck, also in New York State, 
was burned to the ground under 
suspicious circumstances , The eigh- 
teen youths who had been housed 
there were moved directly to an- 
other "youth center." Industry. 
And then Industry came under a 
cloud with reports of violence and 
abuse by residents against resi- 
dents. The Lansing Center also suf 
fered some incidents and this struck 
close to home: the poems in thi?i is- 
sue and in Part Two are written by 
former Lansing residents and Ted 
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Mower's piece herein is about his 
work at Lansitig, We know from 
our weeks of interviews that these 
are eruptions that come from the 
stresses endured by children and by 
the institutions they reside in. We 
knew that the workshop recently 

^held at ComeU marks a striving on 
the part of policy makers to face the 
problems of institutional abuse at a 
time when such abuse is on the rise. 
We have become aware that so far 
the tide of abuse is flowing^ that the 
need for additional resources is 
growing* that the general mood of 
the public is against the needed pub- 
lic spending in this area as in all oth* 
ers. We* therefore* sympathize with 
anyone who feejs less than 
positivistic. 

The public policy is* however^ 
that there is a job to be done. Our 
magazine sets out some of the steps 
to be taken and programs being at- 
tempted. As a direct outcome of the 
workshop held in the CoUege of Hu- 
man Ecology^ a comprehensive 

I analysis of the problem wiU appear 



early next year in the form of a pub- 
lication tentatively being titled insti- 
tutional Child Abuse: A Preliminary 
Report. It will examine the social 
costs of the problem^ deinstitutioft- 
alization^ community support for 
community residences^ child and 
family advocacy, legal implications, 
a perspective on correctional insti- 
tutions and other tc^ics. 

The report is directed at a wide 
audience^ including administrators 
and workers in child care facilities; 
other health care workers; federal, 
state and local officials; child advo- 
cates; lawyers; police and correc- 
tions officials; and interested citi- 
zens. The report is to be published 
by the National Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect* U,S, Depart- 
ment of Healths Education and Wel- 
fare. It is being developed by the 
Family Life Development Center in 
^e College of Human Ecology in 
consultation with Centre Research 
Associates of Newton Centre^ 
Mass. 



B« A Good CltU^n 

Qo ah9ad, 
line us up 
against a wall 
one by one 
pick out a title 
for us all 
PINS, 
Title two 
COPs 
Title one 
or three 
volunteers 
JDS 

and name 
your schools 
one by one 
you seem so 
proud of them 
lock ups 
centers 
group homes 
foster homes 
treatment homes 
ypu're all so proud 
of yourselves 

Just get all of the 
trouble makers 
and 

maniacs 
off of the streets 
and lock them up 
and your troubles 
will Just be fine 

let them suffer, 
they got thelrselves 
Into It and like 
good citizens 
you pay your taxes 
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viewpoint: 
Institutions 
are Abusive 

lyLrtiarDrotmaa 
wd Mtdsairaowsitin 

in I763> Ihc wclfurc d^purtmcnt uf 
St. Andrew's and St. George's pur- 
hhcs in Londun were instructed to 
care for 59 impoverished infants. By 
176.^. 57 were dead. This is only 
slightly less remarkable in view of 
the recording that frum 1767 tu 1769 
Inun-epidemic years) half the I6.O0O 
children burn in London died. In 
1874. n New York judge made a 
landmark decision by defining Mary 
Ellerf. a child abused by her step- 
parents, as a member of the **anj- 
mtd kingdom." Thus he applied lo 
her the law preventing animal cru- 
elty and allowed the Socie^ fur the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
lo remove the girl to safety. There 
were then no laws or societies to 
proleci children from parents, em- 
ployers or anyone else. More than 
100 years later, while the rights of 
children are now discussed openly, 
we seem to have accepted the "bat- 
tered child syndrome*' as a house- 
hold term and the media are filled 
with stories of the nation's Willow- 
brooks. It may be. in fact> that ur- 
ban, industrial society with its 
small, geographically mobile, iso- 
lated family units and de-emphasis 
of community responsibility has 
created the potential for increasing, 
not decreasing, child abuse of all 
sorts. 

We are concerned with the lights 
and needs of those children who 
have the most meager emotional* 
familial and financial resources. 
These are children who have been 
labeled by medicaL educational or 
legal authorities as requiring re- 
moval from the larger society for 
some defect (real or imagined) in 
themselves or those around them. 

There are three easily distinguish- 
able arenas where child abtise oc- 
curs. The most well known of these 
is the home. This type of chHd 
labuse has been well documented in 
the popujar and academic press. It 
may be intentional or unconscious. 
It has been known to stem from 
hostile* disciplinary* constructive* 



edutMttional or even religious moii^ 
vations, Thi^ lype ofiihiise may oc^ 
cur once, occasionally or chroni- 
cally. The major efforts ut child 
abuse prevention, study and' treat- 
ment have dealt with abuse in the 
home. 

The secund arena of child abuse, 
is in the institutions that are respon- 
sible for children. It is entirely ap- 
propriate to begin to examine insti- 
tuiional child abuse that occurs in 
such settings as day care centers, 
schools* courts* child care agencies, 
welfare departments, hospitals, cor- 
rectional and residential facilities. 
Dr. David GU of Brandeis Univer* 
sity has defined this lype of child 
abuse uptly: 

"In such settings* acts and policies 
of commission or omission that in- 
hibit, or insufficiently promote, the 
development of children, or that de- 
prive children of. or fail tu provide 
them with* material, emotiunal. and 
symbolic means needed for their op- 
timal development, constitute abu- 
sive acts or conditions. Such acts or 
policies may originate with an indi- 
vidual employee of an institution, 
such as a teacher^ child care 
worker. judge> probation officer, or 
social worker* or they may be im- 
plicit in the standard practices and 
policies of given agencies and insti- 
tutions. In the same way as in the 
home* abusive acts and conditions 
in institutional settings may also re- 
sitilt from supposedly constructive* 
or from negative and hostile atti- 
tudes toward children* and they 
may be one-time or. ^occasional 
events or regular patterns 

When child abuse is viewedyfhis 
way* it appears to be endemic in in- 
stitutional facilities for the care and 
edueation of children, since these 
settings usually 'do little to actualize 
the human potential of children in 
their care. Analysis of institutional 
child abuse reveals that it is not dis- 
tributed randomly ^roughout the 
population. Minority children, chil- 
dren from deprived socioecoriomic 
backgrounds, handicapped children 
and socially deviant children are un- 
likely to find optimal development 
inside an institution. However, even 
settings serving children from privi- 
leged backgrounds rarely encourage 
the optimal development of all chil- 
dren in their care. These institutions 
also inhibit the children's spontane- 
ity and creativity and promote con- 
formity rather than critical, inde- 
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pcmlent living. Legally sanctioned 
child abuse is experienced by sev- 
eral htjndred thousand children un- 
der foster care> in reform or correc- 
liunal facilities, or entrusted lo 
institutions fur those defined as 
mentally retarded. The universal 
failure of these settings to assure 
optimum development for children 
is well known tu professiunals and 
increasingly known to lay people. 
Here i^ where the need for child ad- 
vocacy is most acute. 

The ihird arena of child abuse is 
societal All too frequently our so- 
cial policies sanction ur cause se- 
vere discrepancies between the ac- 
tual circumstances of children and 
conditions needed tor their optimal 
development. The consequences of 
such social policies ixTc that millions 
of children in our society live in 
poverty and are inadequately nour- 
ished, clothed, housed and edu- 
cated; their health is not assured be- 
cause of substandard medical eare; 
their neighborhoods decay: mean- 
ingful occupational opportunities 
are not available to them; and alien- 
ation is widespread among them. 
This arena of abuse is the most im- 
pervious to change. It nevertheless 
contains the greatest potential for 
improvement of the condition of 
children. Clearly, the ultimate ap- 
proaches to child abuse prevention 
will be found at this level. How- 
ever, the radical changes needed — 
changes that would alter both fami- 
lies and institutions — are not yet 
on the horizon. 

The influence that institutions and 
government exert over the lives of 
children> espeeially evident in 
schools, residential institutions and 
public health agencies, has not 
come without conflict. Today these 
conflicts are manifest in areas such 
as sex education, the right to with- 
hold medical treatment and custody 
proceedings, among others. The un- 
derlying conflict is between the 
rights of children and the rights of 
adults to control children. Recently* 
in discussions of these issues a new 
phrase is often heard: ''children's 
liberation/' One of the basic tenets 
and tools of this movement is the 
notion of advocacy, 

A movement like children's liber- 
ation arises from a large number of 
factors, many of which arc overlap- 
ping, mutually reinforcing and diffi- 
cult to isolate. The first is develop- 
ment of a capital intensive* highly 
industrialized society. In such a so- 
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cicty the population \s predomi- 
nantly urban us well as more afflu- 
ent than previously. Traditioniil 
forms of socL^il control, such as reli- 
gion, become less important. Fam- 
ily size dccreaics and the role of 
wgmen other subjugated groups 
starts to move toward cquatity ;with 
dominfiiit gri>ups. These moves are 
most often slow, frequently self- 
consciously directed and usually 
marked by societal, institutional and 
individual resistance to change. 

By the. early 1970s most groups 
within American society that had 
been excluded from sharing fully in 
the control and the benefits of soci- 
ety had at least begun to organize 
for improvement in their position or 
as it is often termed, "liberation." 
Such groups vahed widely in their 
defining characteristic (race, ethnic- 
ity, age. sex. sexual preference, 
physical handicap, legal stigma), 
tactics, goals, conception of 'liber- 
ation. acceptance by' the larger so- 
ciety and degree*of success. 

It is in this social context that tn- 
stituti%>nalized children, ja group 
with very limited power over their 
own lives, have become thcjocusof 
a Jib^ration mov«m«nt. Chitdren's ^ 
liberation appears surprising be- 
cause alt children, Especially institu- 
tionalized children^ would seem so 
lacking in power, resources, expcri-* 
ence. and survival ability a5 to be 
unable to form such a movement. 
Children*s liberation, as opposed to 
other liberation movements, is thus 
infinitely more dependent on advo- 
cates from the ranks of the "oppres- 
sors'^: in this case, adults. Two 
groups of adults have been impor- 
tant enough to be considered factors 
t in the rise of the movement. 

The first group consists of the so- 
called ''helping professions'' (psy- 
chiatry, clinical psychology and so- 
cial work) along with the academic 
disciplines in the social and life sci- , 
ences that provide their theoretical 
base. Virtually every theoretical, 
and clinical perspective in these 
fields recognizes the key role' of 
childhood in human development. 
Some theorists such as Freud. Pi- 
aget. and Erikson have specified the 
stages of development through 
which children^ pass and. have 
shown how profoundly each stage 
depends on the ones^preceeding it. 
The complete acceptance of the reli- 
ance upon such perspectives by the 
helping professions has created 
pool of concerned and articulate 
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adults who have an intellectual, 
professional and value interest in 
helpiiig institutionalized children 
reach their fullest potential. They 
see themselves as advocates of chil- 
dren and their "liberation" from 
whatever forces would limit their 
tallest development. This is the case 
even though the phrase "/ullest de- 
velopment" might have no agreed- 
on meaning ^mong these advocates. 

Lawyers and jurists are a second 
group that has taken on a new 
awareness of the significance of 
childhood. In the past, children 
were little more legally than the 
chattel of their parents. The law. 
even to this day in many cases, has 
not recognized children as persons, 
nor has it^segregated the interests ^f 
children from those of their parents. 
This is a vital area since the extent 
to which the law and lawyers can be 
mobilized is a major factor in suc- 
cess or failure of most liberation 
movements in industrial society. 
"Children's liberation/' far fro 
being an exception is. due to its i 
ability to use power tactics, ev 
more dependent on legal maneu- 
vers. However, the acknowledge 
ment of children as a g^oup requir- 
ing liberation, no matter how 
vaguely defined, has not ap- 
pFfd^i^ed the degree of acceptance 
among lawyers and jurists that it 
has in the helping professions. 

Still there has been a recent 
marked change of view of childhood 
by the legal profession and this, 
combined with the interest of the 
helping professions and some- edu- 
cators., has led to a nascent social 
movement in favor of enhancing the 
rights of children. 

Cleariy. any advocacy movement 
is destined td be accompanied by 
conflict. This is especially true in 
advocating for institutionalized chil- 
dren who frequently have no literal 
or figurative voice of their own. 
Who then is competent to advocate 
for the child? Until recently the an- 
swer has been to depend on the par- 
ent, guardian of institution t6 which 
the child is* bound. That significant 
conflicts of interest have arisen in 
this arena is unquestionable, given 
the scope of problems and the num- 
ber of children affected. 

With the divorce rate increasing. 
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well Over one million children a 
year go through custo<ty hearings 
and procedures. More han two mil- 
lion children are curre^itly excluded 
from schoolY*>r various reasons 
from lack ^ toilet training to 
truancy. Hundreds of thousands of 
children arc in institutii>ns. Fre- 
quently, no one speaks, for these 
children: when a professional does 
so. that person is oflen an employee 
of the very court, school or institu* 
tion that may be denying the child 
due process. The basic conflict the 
advocates must face is between the 
therapeutic or developmental inter- 
ests of their charges and the institu- 
tional interests of their employers. 
Rather than acknowledge this con- 
flict all too frequently the typical 
"advocate" ignores or represses it. 

The decision to institutionalize a 
child, then, is a crucial one — more 
crucial to the child's future than is 
the decision to incarcerate an adults 
yet only the adult is entitled to due 
process. When children are institu- 
ionalized it rs typically because 
they have been rejected hy family, 
school or local helping agencies — 
£ill of which function best with 
quiet, conforming, 'normal* chil- 
dren. However, every system can 
always identify its children who are 
most hyperactive, educationally 
handicapped or what-havexyou. 
These children are the ones referred 
for institutionalization, which then 
frees the system' jo subsequently 
identify its next most bothersome 
member The ccSnflict here is be- 
tween what is best for the child and 
what is leastMisruptive of the sys- 
tem. By default the true child advo- 
cate becomes the adversary of a 
bureaucracy. Only the strongest and 
most independent advocates can 
stand up to an institution eager to 
justify its existence or its budget by 
a contiQUbus flow and even backlog 
of referrals. Advocates cannot serve 
the protection of children's rights 
and suppon the institutions at the 
same time. Even the strongest ad- 
vocacy in the current context can 
be only slightly ameliorative. This is 
not solution enough to the problems 
of abuse in institutions. To the cXt 
tent that the struggle to provide for 
children's rights is a positive goals, 
we must prevent the. institutionali- 
zation of the children. Only by de- 
creasing the need for and the pres- 
ence of institutions for children can 
we eliminate the abuses inflicted in 
such places, o 
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Each community has its own 
human ecology* the system 
through which its members 
relate. A community's health can be 
gauged by how well it responds to 
ftiembers needs, how thoroughly it 
accommodates diversity* how easily 
it integrates the excluded, and how 
devotedly it encourages a common 
sense of caring for the problems' of 
individuals. 

As a nation of communities, the 
United States has developed 
through time a pattern of entrusting 
the care of troubled individuals to 
others. The pattern is based on the 
development of institutions — a 
new institution, it seems, for each 
newly defined problem. Until very 
recehtly. the pattern has resulted in 
a countryside dotted witli large 
buildings: brick and mortar to house 
an expanding number of needful in- 
dividuals: sizable places with 
hundreds, or even thousands of beds 
whose occupants* once they get 
there* tend to remain there for many 
years. 

Rurally located residential facili- 
ties have been idealized on and ofT 
throughout our history. The most 
idealized have been those created 
for the protection of children. From 
the earliest orphanages and hospi- 
tals to the most recent develop- 
mental centers and detention 
camps* such facilities have been de- 
scribed as places where the aban- 
doned* abused* handicapped and 
deprived could get a new start and a 
protective environment far from the 
depraved conditions they might 
have faced back in their home com- 
munities. For the severely handi- 
capped* the ideal reflects a social 
admission that the chore of caring is 
too great for even the most loving 
and giving of families. For the delin- 
quent, the ideal reflects a social 
awareness that iHe road out of trou- 
ble probably, didn*t -exist in the 
child's home or neighborhood. 

The ideal was based in fact. From 
the, earliest days of the republic to 
the turn of the present' century* a 
'village idiot ' syndrome persisted 
and was fairly widespread. The 
''abnormar^ child and the down^ 
^ trodden child of the street were sub- 
ject to everything from public abuse^ 
to mob murder when temper or ca- 
price moved the community's less 
, humane members. The rural resi- 
dential facility was designed to elim- 
inate such ijkidents and to protect 
the most uniOTtunate children. 



An- increasing corps of critics has 
begun to repudiate the notion that 
such children benefit (torn care in 
large institutions. They argue that 
in&tituti(>ns are impersonal, discon- 
nected from the rest of society* un- 
responsive to the needs of the chil-^ 
dren in their care* incapable of 
providing a healthy developmental 
environment* and that they some- 
times abuse and brutalize children. 

The major drive among today's 
reformers is to empty the large tuj^ 
facilities and replace them with 
small^ residences, family (foster) 
care and day centers and programs 
ill the. child's hometown, 

Massachusetts was a lea<ler 
among the states in replacing its 
large juvenile correction centers 
with small ^:amm unity based facili- 
ties. Other states are following and 
certain federal regulations tie tax 
dollars to the concept. The courts 
have begun to take some strong 
steps. In Texas for example* juridi- 
cal findings of inhumane conditions 
in the lai^ge congregate care institu- 
tions have led to a court order to 
the state's Youth Council to de- 
velop community based facilities. 

Surfacing evidence of widespread 
physical* psychological and sexual 
abuse of children in large institu- 
tions has been one of the strong im- 
petuses to the new trend of ''(dein- 
stitutionalization.*' Such evidence 
includes child abuse by stafT (<H* 
rectly)* by administration and' offi- 
cialdom <indirectly> and by the chil- 
dren themselves (with the tacit 
permission of those responsible for 
the children's well-being), 

Tke problems in some institutions 
have been well publicized. Even if 
the definition of institutional child 
abuse were limited to the most ob- 
vious categories — the physical, 
sexual,. nutritional* drug and ther- 
apy-related mistreatment of children 
in other-than-home settings — there 
is compelling evidence that some- 
thing is wrong. 

In Weeping in the Piaytime of 
Others: America's Incarcerated 
Children, author Kenneth Wooden 
has detailed t^he physical and psy- 
chological brutality perpetrated on 
children in the name of treatment in 
institutions around the country. 

In the case of Texas* a ycai^long 
investigation by the FBI of the juve- 
nile corrections system established 
that the facilities were operated 
with officially sanctioned brutality. 
Inmates were beaten* tear gassed in 



solitary confinement cells* put to 
hard labor and placed — as punish- 
ment ^ in dormitories with older 
inmates where they were sexually 
abused. In addition* there was rficial 
segregation. Ja prohibition against 
speaking Spanish among a popula- 
tion one-third Chicano and a lack of 
effective treatment and schooling. 

Jerome Miller* who dismantled 
the large juvenile correction institu- 
tions in Massachusetts earlier in the 
decade and who- is now Commis- 
sioner of Youth in Pennsylvania* 
told Corrections magazine, "I think 
that most places that house juve- 
niles are underneath (it all] brutal* I 
think that large institutions with 
coerced populations are based in 

violence. 

BiJVMETHE SYSTEM 

"There is a difference between a 
system that brings out the worst im- 
pulses in people and people who are 
bad. At Roslindale [an institution in 
Massachusetts]* for instance* we 
hired^oung* radical students out of 
Harvard to work, and within six 
months* they were fascists. , , . I 
don]t go around saying we had an 
evil'stafT; I said that we had a sys- 
tem that mistreated people and 
brought out people's worst im- 
pulses/' 

Social historian David Rothman 
(in. '*t>ecarcerating Prisoners and 
Patients'* in CivU Liberties Review, 
Fall 1973) has written in a similar 
vein: **Earlier reformers always 
placed the blame for institutional 
failures on a poorly trained service 
staff* or insufficient funding* or 
faulty administrators. W^* for our 
part* are blaming the system. The 
very idea of mcarceration is now 
suspect. It is not the wardens or the 
guards or the attendants that are to 
blame for the inadequacies: it is the 
.very notion of correcting or curing 
people by locking them up behind 
walls.** 

Althougfi physical brutality is the 
most obvious and dramatic abuse* 
many^ authorities talk of more subtle 
and pervasive forms of^institutionat 
abuse, ^ 

Dr. Jeanne Deschner of the Cen- 
ter for Applied Research and Evalu- 
ation -iri Houston says instances of 
physical abuse are **fairly rare,*' 
But she points to '*abuse in the 
sense that kids are not getting the 
treatment they need.'* Sh^ told us 
that **They're just being ware- 
housed* tucked away somewhere. 

more 
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That type of abuse is very, very 
common** In large institutions, you 
end up moving groups rather than 
dealing with people. 

''When children are institutional- 
ized, they are takei^ away from 
their comjnunities' and families/* ^ 
Deschner.says. '*They don*t learn 
the skills. that they will need as 
adjdts, ITiey need treatment rather 

^n bdng told what to do all the 
time. They should be learning to de- 
velop responsibility for their fi- 
haiices, food, enteitaii^^ent and so- 
cial life. Up to iiiii point in our 
history, we have used th^ nuclear 
family to teach these skills. In insti- 

' tutions, we have not.'* 

Additionally, the very structure 

^of the institution isoJaies youngsters 
by age. They find themselves in the 
bizarre situation of spending their 
most formative years with'only their 
peers and their keepers as modeJsf^ 
The result is that children are 
psychologically and socially crip- 
pled by their dependence on the 
custodial care of institutions. They 
develop a self-concept of being 
**different.** Many cannot cope 
when they re-enter society and end 
up returning to institutional settings 
— jails or mental hospitals — as 
adults. 

Like Deschner. George Thomas, 
president of the Regional Institute 
of Social Welfare in Georgia, states 
that in terms of the thousands of in- 
stitutions in this country, the physi- 

^cal abuse of children **is not that 
widespread.** He, however, argues 
that institutional child abuse^occurs 
**in an administrative sense*' be- 
cause of ''uitiust practices leading 
to a child*s inappropriate con- 
finement.** 

'*The primary abuse.** he said in 
our telephone interview, ""is in de- 
priving children of the right to a de- 
cent home by placing them directly 
in institutions and beeping them 
there in prokinged care — deprived 
of a placement that at least approxi- 
mates a natural home.** 

Thomas wiutks that the. deinstitu- 
tionalization of-chttdren will not au- 
tomatically end the problems of 
abuse normally identified with 
larger institutions. ''Part of the .an- 
swer to getting rid of that kind of 
abuse, *^ he says, **is to acknowl- 

. edge that there is no .magical envi- 
ronment. There is nothing necessar- 

^ ily less abustve about a more 
individualized setting. The quality 
of car« depends on how.thefpcople 
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running the institution treat the 
children." 

Similarly, Rothmiin warns, "The 
benevolent aims of the founders of 
prisons and iiSylumS did not prevent 
the subsequent degeneration of 
those institutions^ and the nobility 
jof ojLir ambitions is no guarantee 
|hat alternatives to incarceration 
will not be as awful as the buildings 
they replace. 

LEGACY OF FAILURE ■ 

**lt is one thing to give lip service to 
the concept,'* Rothman points oui 
in his article' **and quite another 
thing to implement it Successfully.*' 
Rothman, a professor at Columbia 
University, wrote that our attempts 
to improve the institutional System 
reflect **a history qf changes with- 
out reform.** He sayS that *"cach 
generation discovers anew the scan- 
dals of incarceration, each sets out 
to correct them and'each passes on 
a legacy of failure." 

Implementing deinstitutionaliza- 
tion, some proponents predict, will 
mean difficult political struggles 
with a variety of factions. 

At the pioneer National Work- 
shop on Institutional Child Abuse 
held at Cornell in June 1977, Penn- 
Sylvania*S Jerome Miller Said^ 
*'DeinStitutiona!ization is not 3 
technical issue, not a matter of 
knowing what to do. It is a matter 
of the will to do it. 

'*When talking about deinstitu- 
tionalization, we are not simply 
talking about making a decision to 
close big buildings: we are talking 
about vested interests, contracts, 
architectural fees {and state of^- 
cials*] cozy relationships with 
contractors.** 

When these large public facilities 
were created, they engendered 
thousands of jobs and frequently be- 
came the most important economic 
force in the Small communities 
where they were located. The swing 
to deinstitutionalization has thrown 
bpth those jobs and the economic 
stability of those communities into 
uncertafhty, but even AFSCME 
{the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employee^) 
is on record as supporting the trend. 
The conditions they place on Such 
support will Surprise no one: they 
call for the guarantee for the well- 
being of institutionalized clients. and 
for the guarantee of new jobs for 
workers displaced by the process of 
deinstitutionalization. 

e 
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;Miller pointed to a recent episode 
in Pennsylvania where he had an- 
nounced plans to transfer juvenile 
offenders from an adult prison to 
smaller care settings. Miller said 
thai AFSCME exerted strong politi- 
cal pressures against the move, 
AFSCME has. in fact* opposed 
Miller s attempts in the three states 
where he has worked — Massachu- 
setts. llJinois and Pennsylvania. 

At Cornell. Miller said that to 
break the political bottlenecks that 
stymie reform, deinstitutionalization 
proponents must address the prob* 
lem of "the captive-keeper relation- 
ship*' in state-run institutions that, 
in many cases, allows clients* inter- 
ests to^ ignored. 

** I think we have to ask ounselves 
why, at a time when Dorothea Dix 
w^s campatgding'against the use of 
leg irons and* manacles in state insti- 
.tutions in the 19th century. McLean 
Hospital in Boston, (which served 
children of the wealthy) had .a pet- 
ting zoo and open-ended visiting 
hours. I think the reason was one of 
consumerism: wealthy people could 
come and go freely at McLean and 
the.y could take their money with 
them if they were unhappy with 
what it bot^ht in the way of care for 
their children/' 

Based on the belief that the same 
type of consumer chofce should ex- 
ist among the residents of state-run 
\ institutions, some reformers are 
.pushing for a voucher system that 
'would allow greater consumer 
ipower over the services received. 
Under the plant^.the institutionalized 
person or the person*s family would 
^^eceive an allotment of money to 
spend for institutional services and, 
if dissatisfied 'with the quality of 
care in one setting, could transfer to 
another. The voucher system is 
baked on the rationale that if con- 
sumers are given the power of the 
pur^se, institutions would be more 
responsive to their needa^. They be* 
Itev^ this would lead to a wider vari- 
ety and availability of services. 

*'k voucher system introduces 
some type of consumerism into the 
system, a greater questioning and 
more \ accountability than we have 
now,:' stated Berkeley's Martin 
Wolliiis in discussions at the Cornell 
conference. ^ 

Ronald peldman. Director of the 
Boys ttpwn Center for the Study of 
Youth iDevelopment. added, ''A 
voucheil system would create a free 
market economy where one does 
7 I . . '-^ ■ 



not exist.** I 

It is important to ^sten to Roth- 
man and conmoi;;the possibility 
that a voucher/system js yet another 
reform without change, What ex- 
actly does Y'uchering do for the 
welfare of th^ child and the ch]ld*s 
family? Will Vouchering end abuse? 
Would shifting children into 
smaller, more personalized settings 
in a location -selected and approved 
by the family, briak the child out of 
isolation frpm the normal rhythms 
of the coiinmunity or would it 
merely be a new kind of isolation? 
What is the social outcome ~ docfs- 
vouchering make for a better, less 
abusiy^ society? Is It a clear step in , : 
that ^ireciion, with easily under- 
stoodlstep^ that follbw? 
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Many obseirvers h^va commented 
t on the irony that Americans seem 

intolcjrant of differences between 
ipeople'eVen thou{;h **individual- 
lism" ijs oii|e of the ^ociety'^ highest 
lvalues. 

I, Historiiially we have labeled 
Ihundreds of thousands as misfits to 
ibe pul out of sight behind the walls 
Wd gates Qf institutions with names 
like Moumain Streim or Willow- 
brook.] We keem eve ■ ready to apply 
What Philirj Stater refers to in the 
i^ursuu of Lonetinesy as **the toilet 
assumptionr.We assume that "un^ 
wantea matter, unwanted difficul- 
ties* unwanwd complexities and ob* 
s^acles^wtUldisappear if they^ are 
removed fk-qm our immediate field 
of visiori.*' 

Neither a bocketful of vouchers: 
nor a c^dre of advocates can elimi- 
nate the\ unhealthy utge to flush 
away members of the society who 
do not m^et afi arbitrary definition 
of normaUty. . w \ 

Cornell'^ family ecologist Urie 
Bronfenbrenner \talked about com- 
mijnity functioning and social isola- 
tion during an iikerview with Hu- 
man Ecohgy 'fortm^ **It used to be' 
that children Were\isolated in insti- 
tutions. Now ihey*re becoming isor 
lated outside ol^instifutions. So very 
often deinstitutionalization means 
placing the chil^ back into a >yorld 
as alienated as \the institution it- 
self,*' he said. ^ \ 

The ^development of^ healthy^hu- 
man ecology where the\whole co^i- 
munity accepts responsibility for 
the needs of each of its iotembers is 
a Critical priority iA Br^nfenbrenr 
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ner*s analysis, ''One of the fiinda< 
mental problems with American so* 
cjety,'' said Bronfenbrenner, "is 
that we fragment everything. The 
essence of a social system is net- 
works. You don't sever You keep 
connections/' 

*'I've argued that it is very impor- 
tant for all neighborhoods in every 
ccmimunity to keep track of what's 
happening to their children and the 
people who are or would be avail- 
ablc to become involved in the lives 
' of those children, I think that ap- 
plies immediately^to the case where 
yW hiave deinstrttitionalized chil- 
dren in the community: Who's 
available for them? What type of 
places do they have? What is the 
community willing to do in order to 
give them a meaningful role? 
, **The Chinese have given that a 
tremendous amount of careful 
thought, so that what we call *mis- 
fits' in 6ur society are 'fits' in 
theirs,'" 

In the context of Bronfenbren- 
ner's analysi;, it is conceivable^ that 
a voucher system cotild isobte the 
cbtid and the child's fomily from the 
fiiUer community and separate the 
' community from the realities of the 
needful child's life just as efTec- 
tively as the present system does, 

Lanry King» who works as an ad- 
vocate for institutionalized children 
in North Carolina^ has expressed 
concerns about deinstitutionaliza- 
tion as a cure-all- In a telephone in- 
terview. King said, while he is op- 
posed to big.ijistitutions because 
they are 'innately evil in their con- 
cept and philosophy/' deinstitution- 
alization is ofien undertaken ''to 
comgly with trends, ^not people's 
needs. Where do people go when 
they leave large institutions? The 
emphasis has been dn discharge, 
not relooition,'' As a results accord- 
ing to King, a population once invis- 



ible to us in resident facilities Ms 
made even more invisible by being 
dispersed from those facilities. 

Many people we interviewed 
pointed to problems that plague in- 
'stttutions; underbudgeting. over- 
crowding, unqualified staff and lack 
of proper training for personnel. 
Some also claimed that media re- 
ports had exaggerated and distorted 
the problem of institutional child 
abuse, 

Douglas Besharov, executive di- 
rector of the National Center on 
Child Abuse and Neglect in HEy/ 
(the sponsors of the Cornell work- 
shops) said in a radio interview that* 
'Institutions are a necessary and 
very constructive mode, of lielping 
and caring for young children,"^ 
Avowing that abuse of children in 
institutions is ^widespread, he 
pointed to the high cost of proper 
care and noted that the **gfeat pres- 
sure" on tax dollars is a contribut- 
ing factor. 

He said that there is also a ten- 
dency in our soci^^ty to use institu- 
tions as places where we can shuttle 
people off into the background — 
people whom we think are unattrac- 
tive or ugly or uncared for. It's not 
just lack of money, but' also a lack 
of humanity/' he said, (See the 
complete interview on page 9,) 

John Doris, a researcher in atypi- 
cal development at the;Cbllege of 
Human Ecology^ argued another 
side of the question^ Not oiily is iiy 
stituttonal care expen^ive^ but als6 
it is necessary in the most severe 
and 'Complex cases. Communities 
are simply^ incapable of providing 
services that the most needful re- 
quire. Severe mental and physical 
disabilities cannot be properly at- 
tended to in small towns with any- 
thing like the effectiveness that they 
can in appropriate congregate care 
settings, 

CARING COMMUNITIES 

A final hex of questions emerged for 
us. Can. institutions exist without 
abusing children? Will communities 
take responsibility for children who ' 
need special help? is there a plan to 
deinstitutionalize that promises any* 
thing but a new set of institutions at 
the local level — more humah^^ 
perhaps, but still institutions? Is' 
deinstitutionalization^, in fact^ re- 
instiiptionalization? ^ 

In the end we concluded th^^t if 
institutional child abuser is to disap- 
pear, communities must take jo^k 



responsibility for all but the nu st 
terribly handicapped of thqir ctiil 
dren. Connections must maqe, 
caring communities created. 

Our informants led us to und^r 
stand that institutions can play a 
primal^ role in making the ncccs^ 
sary connections. 

Those connections can be f^i i- 
tated by people who provide a hit- 
man service function: Iqical govern- 
ment ofllcjialSf govemiT^ boards of 
service, ^agbncy admtni^strators ard 
workers, ah<^ the media. 

Three kinds of connections weie 
suggested to us: 

1, That the treatmjtnt of the mat 
needful children — those who re- 
quire care in a resident institution 
permanently or fpr,^n extended pel 
riod of time and at a distance froni 
home — be extended to jthe familyj 
so that the familyycan share in com-\ 
mbnity life despite the special re-i 
spoQSjbiljty for their special child^ 

2, That institutions that do notl 
re<juire 'permanent residency break | 
down the barriers between the initi- ( 
tutions^and the comiminityl 

That whenever possible chil- 
dren be released from institutions, 
and that the/institutions assist thbie 
children^ as;welLas their families, m 
becoming integrated in no their 
neighborhoods and surrounding 
communit)/. 

The impulsion must develbp botl 
from the^ community and from tM 
institutions engendered t^y^tne com- 
munity,/ Human service workers of\ 
all sons ~ nutritionists, youtn lead- 
ers, representatives of the mass me- 
dia, govemmept?! and institutional 
board members, volunteers, profbs- 
sionms, community service workers 
and tirganizerst Cooperative Exten- 
sion agents. teachers,'scholars\and 
technicians — have roles to may 
th^t are defmable at the locaUe'u 

One very discouraging aspect \of 
o^r interviews was the almost una 
imous admission that the institi 
tions that are harboring ^se ar^ 
iiinctionally^outside the boundaries 
of full aocouiitability and monitor- 
ing. Self-correcting mechanisms are^ 
not even marginally effective. Ad- 
ministrative redress is generally un- 
wieldy at best. 

It gets down to this: institutions 
need to be well integrated into com* 
munities. and communities need to 
take direct responsibility for their 
children — even in a society that 
Bronfenbrenner points out gives no 
rewards for such caring* □ 
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Douglas Besharov, director of 
thr National Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect, was in- 
terviewed by Med(a Services 
radio specialist Michael-Veley 
during the National' Work* 
shop on, Institutional Child 
Abuse held recently at the 
N.Y. State College cf Human 
Ecology^ Cornell Univejpty. 

Q. First of all, what is your^definj- 
tioD of jnstituiional child abuse? 

« There is no single definition. In- 
stitutional child abuse ranges 
tiOm acts of beastiality and brutal- 
ly, unreasonable and terrible cor- 
"poral punishment, murder and sex- 
ual abuse, all the way to what may 
be the most pervasive form of 
abuse: the failure to a/dequately plan 
for and treat the long-term needs of 
children living in residential 
institutions. ^. 

QHow serious a problem is insti- 
tutional child abuse in the 
United States today? : 

«We have no numbers as yet be- 
cause institutional child abuse, 
liice child abuse performed by par- 
ents* occurs behind closed doors. 
But we do know from the glimpses 
we*ve seen that it fs a widespread 
prablem involving many young 
children. 

- t 

QSome people say that the most 
serious form of abuse is institu- 
tionalization itself. Do you agree 
with that? 

« Sometimes it can be. but I also 
think that the institutions are a 
necessary and very constructive 
mode of helping and caring for 
young people. 

QAre some types of institutions 
more likely to provide an envi- 
ronment for child abuse than 
others? ^ 

«Yes. I think the wisdom, which 
is- both sctentilic and common- 
sense, is that the larger an institu- 
tion is the harder time it has having 
heart and compassion. Federal stan- 
dards recommend, and I personally 
feel, that institutions really should 
not be large congregate centers be- 
cause such places breed \n* 
humanity. 

QWhy is child abuse, both in in- 
stitutions and the home, so 
widespread today? What are some 
of the causes? 

9 



Q: isn't 
money a 
small part 
of the 
problem of 
institutional 
child abuse? 
A: No. 



« Probably the most significant 
cause of institutional child 
abuse and neglect is the fact that it 
costs a great deal of money to care 
for children p^peHy. If institutional 
care for one child for one year costs 
$50tOOO. clearly it is diUficult t^ de- 
liver quality care in a time when 
there is great pressure on state and 
local tax dollars. And so 1 think 
money is a m^or. problem. But [ 
would be remfss if I didn't say there 
is also a tendency to shuttle people 
off into the background — people 
who are i^ly or uncared for or unat- 
tractive. Many of the abused and 
neglected children, many mentally 
retarded children or handicapped 
children can be pushed aside. It's 
not just lack of money, but also a 
lack of humanity. 

QDo abused chijdren tend to be 
abusive parents wtien the^ grow 

up? 

« Although the scientific informa- 
tion is not yet in. it's clear that 
many, many parents who abuse 
their children were themselves 
abused as children. There are other 
social costs. Many violent crimi- 
nals, many murderers, many mug-, 
gers were abused and neglected as 
children. The evidence isn't in. but 
it appears there is a relationship be- 
tween a positive* nurturant upbring- 
ing, a. safe environments and ab- 
sence of later violent activity. 

115 



QWhat are some of the goals of 
the National Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect concerning insti- 
tutional child abuse? 

«The National Center's role is 
one of assisting others. We 
don't provide direct services. We 
help state and local agencies pro- 
vide them. We are attempting with 
this [The College of Human Ecol- 
ogy's National Workshop], the first 
of our m^or activities related to in- 
stitutional child abuse and neglect, 
to draw attention to the problem, to 
eiigage the interests of profession- 
als* and from there to build our 
knoVledge and then to help others 
use that knowledge to improve pre- 
ventive and corrective programs. 

Q Would a taw similar to New 
York's law on reporting child 
abuse in the home be beneficial if 
adapted to institutional child abuse? 

Alt's sure to |>e a complicated 
process, and the la;w will have 
to change somewhat in relation to 
institutional abuse. But yes., I think, 
that ultimately we will have to have 
a law that says that certain types of 
professionals must report the brutal- 
ity they see ia institutions. Lord 
knows there should be no objection 
to that. 

QWho actually is Responsible for 
an abused child in an institu- 
tion? Is it the institution or the staff 
member who might abuse the child? 

A Aren't we all responsible? 

QYou mentioned that money was 
a problem, but isn't hioney 
really a small part of the overall 
problem? 

A No. 

Q Will you explain? 

Alt costs money to have high 
quality institutions. If we want 
them, we'll have to pay for them. 

QAre institutions basically under^ 
staffed today with unqualified 
people? 

«l can't generalize, but 1 can say 
this: if you have a person who is 
paid $4.80() a year to serve as a 
caretaker to children in an institu* ' 
tion, yet a welfare client can receive 
$5,600 a year just by having chil- 
dren at home. I think you have a 
serious discrepancy. That says 
something about the quality of care 
that will go on in institutions. □ 
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Tl ed hds made an appoint' 
ment with Rachel to tell her 
ihe bad news he's learned 
from her aftercare worker, who has 
had contacts recently with her fam- 
ily in the small Canadian border 
lown where she lives. Ted and 
Kachet go downstairs and find an 
empty office to talk in. ^Rachel h^s 
been on edge fur weeks waiting to 
fin^t out tf she can go tfbme on a trial 
visii. She's been speaki 
group sessions, got'ng to s( 
ularly. avoiding argumAnts. and.'she' 
deserves a trial visit. Ted has to cell 
her that ?ihe can't have ane. 

The office is small and bare: two 
wooden chairs, a desk < and some vi- 
deotape equipment on the shelves, 
Rachel sits down gingerly in her 
chair. She has a look on her plain 
Country tace like that of a puppy not 
knowing whether to expect a biscuit 
or a kick m the mouth. 

Rachel, Vm afraid J'mitist going 
to have to tell you this straight," he 
begins, "It's the only way J can fig- 
ure out to do it." As he tells her. 
she s-ets^ her lips tight and stares 
hard at the wall. The krck doesn't 
hurt s*> mtich that way. 

R;ichel's mother has been taken 
to court, charged with neglect, and 
huii her two daughters — RacheJ's 
yonnger sisters — removed from 
her home. The court learned that 
Riichel s boyfriend, Bobby: has 
been sleeping with Rachel's sisters 
and has gi>tten'the thirteen- year- old 
one prc^znant. Also, Rachel's seven- 
teen year-old brother, a friend of 
Bobby's, has been sleeping with the 
sisters,' too. Rachel's mother appar- 
ently made no efforts to control her 
datighicrs' sexual activities, be- 
cause they took place during par;ties 
in bcr living room, while she was at 
home. 

Rachel's face is ashen. SI 
shakes her head slowly, mechani 
callv.\ ' That Can't be true. It can't 
be, Mr. Hower. . . /' 

' Tm M>rry, Rachel." 

"I knew iibutit Bobby. I mean* 
with my sister. 1 wrote my mother 
n*>i'io press no charges against him, 
hecause he wrote me he still cared 
about me and still wanted to marry 
me.'^ 

Twty tears rolled down her 
checks. They reached the corners of 
her mouth at the same time. "1 
■gifess^ h^' CniiUlnM keep his word. He 
jiist couldn't kc^p it/' 
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*'] guess not." 

Silence. The office is tot and 
close. Rachel unfreezes for a mo- 
ment, not to acknowledge the tears 
and wipe them away, but to light a 
cigarette. Ted lights one, too. and 
now the air is unbreathable. But 
neither of them feels like getting up 
iQ open the door. Rachel fixes her 
gaze on the wall again. 

My brother stopped doing 
that/' she says, finally. 
With your sisters?" 

'*Y^h/" She glares at Ted, the 
faintest glimmer of defiance alive in 
her eyes. 

''I wish that was so^ Bui It's not 
what your sisters told the police." 

"They said that? To the cops?" 
Two more tears start down Rachel's 
cheeks jn the damp grooves of the 
last ones. 

Ted tries a few consoling re- 
marks, but she just keeps smoking 
and staring, her expression a^i blank 
as the videotape lenses staring back 
at her from the wall. He snakes one 
last try. "You must be fed up, suT 
fering for other people's mistakes." 

"All my life." she says. "Tve al- 
ways gotten punished for other, peo- 
pJe*s mistakes. When my father was 
alive, he was always making me suf- 
fer for his mistakes. He*d come 
home and beat up my mother, and if 
any of us ktds said anything to him, 
he'd beat us up, too, L learned to 
keep my mouth shut, ft didn^t do no 
good. reaJly, J wouldn't get beat so 
'much* but my mother was always 
accusing me of trying to kiss his 
ass, trying to be his favorite, and 
stuff like that. Like it was my fault 
he gave her a hard time. So 1 didn't 
say nothing to her, either/' 

'You took a lot of blame. Were 
you angry aboutahat?" 

doh*t know, 1 just kept my 
mouth shut. Anyway, after my. fa- 
ther died, me and my mother, we 
always got along good." A long-^rig- 
arette ash falls into Rachel's lap and 
rolls onto the floor. "One person 
makes a mistake." she says. **and 
everybody's got to suffer. Home's 
no different from this goddamn 
place.^' She gives Ted a bitter look 
— he's the one who holds the group 
responsible for each member's be- 
havior. "Jf my mother's such a bad 
mother, how could she have raised 
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if I had the answer to that one. 
/' Ted shakes his head. '*All I 



know is that you've done very well 
here. Every txKiy's proud of you. J 
admire you a lot for what you've 
done here." 

Rachel turns away. She's got too 
much on her mind to be affected by 
any compliments from him. 
' You're going to tell me I can't go 
home, now,, aren't you? Nut for a 
visit, not for when I'm released/* 

"There's no way I can send you 
home. The court wouldn't allow it. 
But as soon as we can find a foster 
home — *'^ 

'i don't want no foster home." 

*Okay. There are ijroup homes, 
too. Like the one Janet's going to. 
I'm sure you could get in." He tells 
her about the residential group 
homes run by the state. There are 
only seven girls in each, and two 
group sessions a week instead of 
five: you can go out on dates and 
gel Jobs after. school and have your 
friends over — 

''J ain't going. I'm going home." 
Rachel ^^ets her jaw tight. 

"You want to live with your 
mother." 

"Yeahs 1 ain't going to let nobody 
else try to take the place of my 
mother. I know I can't say anything 
to defend her. but that's what I 
want, [ want to go home." 

They stare at each other. The de- 
fiance is coming alive in her eyes 
agaifi. but it's a ttred reflex, a 
chipped tin rabbit in a shooting gal- 
lery popping up to be shot down 
again. 

He's not going to shoot it down. 
'*lt's been a rough afternoon," he 
^ays. *'rm not going to argue with 
you, there's no point. Yoti think 
about what you're going to di) when 
yotJ're released. I'll arrange it as 
soon as you tell me " He feels like 
hugging her, but he knows that 
shows of affection from staff terrify 
her. Instead^ he will call Sonia up^ 
stairs to come and talk with her. 
She'll cry in front of a woman. 
Then. wRen she has cried for *;ev- 
eral day^i^ she'll ct»me to him with 
{Hg same ashen look on her face and 
leil him that she s willing to try a 
group home. □ 

Ed^urd Htfwt'f i\ tj fktion wrircr wfur 
has wttrkod in u rv\iitv/itiitl ccfUi t- jar 
tnuihh'd ytuffft itt UpshjK^ ;V<'ii' Yitrk. 
This ix tt/t <'K< orpt /r*f/tT hi.\ rutwl-itt- 
prt>i*ri\sfi. Like Weeds. is utr- 

renify uorkitti! Umi< r yriinJ trnttt the Nft- 
rt*ftwi tlmiou mi'm htr the Ans. 
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[This Lifeline is a roster of the 
participants in the first-ever 
[National Workshop on Insti- 
Ltutional Child Abuse. Spon- 
I sored by the U.S. Department 
|of Health, Education and 
; Welfare through cooperation 
with HEW*s National Center 
ion Child Abuse and Neglect, 
I the workshop was organized 
fand conducted by the^ Family 
Life Deveopment Center of 
ithe Department of Human 
■Development and Family 
[studies in the New York 
[State College of Human Ecol- 
fogy at Cornell University, 
: June 5^. 1977. 

Tht listing of participants 
( under difTereiit categories is 
[somewhat arbitrary; it merely 
reflects the working seminars 
[each person was assigned to. 
It does not necessarily indi- 
|cate an individual's special 
area of involvement. 

A remarkable aspect of the 
National Workshop is that, by 
intent, the participants came 
away frOm the meeting with 



an ordeffy exposure to each 
other^s viewpoint. The group 
is unique, then, in its expo- 
sure" to knowledge and infor- 
mation about institutional 
child abuse in the United 
States. 



^/ E. Ronaid Bard. PhD. Director 
"^^ Family Life Dtevelopment Center 
■ Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14S53 
(607) 256^7794 

^ ' Douglas Besharov. Director 

Nalionaf Center on Chifd Abuse 
. and Neglect 
. y Washington. DC 20201 
. / (202) 755^0^7 
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Kee Htdi^ Frtt^nttn Analyst 
National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect 
Washington, DC 2020] 
(202) 755-05<>3 

Fred Kr(UtSi\ iiscntilvc lYirvviar 
President^ Coirimiltcc on Mental 
Ret;trdatH>n 
W;jslnngtoii. DC 20201 

Ihfiores Mayer, CAIN Sjwt ialist 
l%l Stout St. 7th n. Region VIII 
Denver CO 80202 

Ti'ni S( hu artz. AsxiUatit to the 
hirvitor 

V'Am\y Life Development Center 
Cornell University , 
hhaca. NY 14853 
(607) 256-7794 

TfutniHK Sdmcciftfwr^ Chit*/ 
Policy Program Planning 
National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect 

Washington, DC 20201 . 
(202) 755-0593 

Lt'ontine Yotntg. DSW 
(609)655-0548 

Treaimeni Moiiaiiins 
and Accouniabiiiiy 

Edmund V. Badr<?M-, UtA. Executive 
Director 

Donald M. Whaley Children's 
Center 

1201 N. Grand Traverse St. 
Flint, Ml 48503 

Samuel Clark, PhD 
Connecticut Child Welfare 
Association 
55 Elizabgth St. 
Hartford, CT 06105 

Dale Crandall, CSW. Executive 
Director 

St. Peter's School 
Jacobus Hill 
Peckskill, NY 10566 
(914)737-5200 

Dr. Larry Dye. Deputy Director 
for Rehabilitative Sen'ices 
N.Y.S. Division for Youth 
S4 Holland Ave. 
Alfeny, NY t2208 
(518) 474-8245 

Barry Click, PhD 
Assistant Executive Director 
Elmcrest Children's Home 
960 Salt Springs Rd. 
Syracuse, NY 13224 
(315) 446^250 



Joanne O, Lipner, Social Wi>rk 
Sttpervisitr 

New England Home for Little 
Wanderers 

161 S. Huntington Ave. 
Boston. MA 02130 
(617) 232-8600 

Uvm Pai h-Gotdman. MO. 
Psychiatrist 

Adolescent In- Patient Unit 
Hutchins F^ychiatnc Center 
Upstate Medical Center 
645 Madison 
Syracuse. NY J32I0 
(3l5) 473-*093 

umiiaiions on Mmnti 

Jose Alfuro, Executive Director 

N.Y.S. Assembly Select Committee 

on Child Abuse 

270 Broadway. Room 1207 

New York, NY 10007 

(212)488-4845 

Adrienne HauSer, Director 
School of Social Work 
University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee 
Enderis Hall 
Milwaukee, Wl 53201 

Lewis Jackson 
S'ocial Research Assistant 
Western Carolina Center 
Route 2, Box 690 
Morganton, NC 28655 
(919) 584-3141 

Larry King^ Senior Advocate 
Western Carolina Center 
P.O. Box 210 
Morganton. NC 28655 
(704) 433-2656 

Kathleen Lyons 
Washington Representative 
National Coalition for Children's 
Justice 

1208 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 
I023A 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 293-1806 

Wendy Wallit, Extension Associate 
Human Development and Family 
Studies 

Cornell University ' 
Ithaca* NY 14853 
mi) 256-7610 

sirsiogiBS tor communiiy support 

Sister Barbara Eirich 
GLIE Youth Project Inc. 
1892 Grand Concourse 
Bronx, NY 10457 



Patricio Bcllottf^er, Field Director 
Ah Bee No Gee (The Younjr ChM) 
2501 Cedar Ave . S. 
Minneapolis. MN 55404 

Bernard Ifcrnstvin 

N.Y.S Board of Social Wt ll-nv 

Office Tower 

Empire State' FHaza 

Albany, NY 12223 

Borhora Blunt 
Assistant Commissitmer 
N.Y,S. Department of Mental 
Hygiene 

2 World Trade Center — 56th Floor 
New York, NY 10047 
(212) 488-6312 

Jatnts F. Carneron. Director * 

Bureau of Child Protective Services 

N.Y.S. Department of Social 

Services 

40 N. Ptarl St- 

Albany. NY 12243 

(800) 342-3720 

Anthony Cuptuttolo 

Associatf* Director --^^ 

Westchester Community Services 

Council 

713 City Office Building 
White Plains, NY J06IO 

Curtis L. Decker, Director 
HELP Resource Project 
Maryland Department of 
Employment and 
Social Services 
1 100 N. Eutaw St. 
Baltimore, MD2I201 
(301) 383-5564 

Dr. Leland K. Hall 
64 Colonial Terrace 
East Orange, NJ 0/017 

Roberta Martin. MSW 
President of the Board 
Colorado Christian Home 
7882 Owens 
Arvada, CO 80005 

Mary Reichsmann 
Metropolitan Placement Bureau 
N.Y.S. Department of Mental 
Hygiene 

2 World Trade Center — 56 Floor 
New York, NY 10047 
(212)488-6312 

Mrs, Pat Stickfiey 
Associate Director 
CRISP 

713 City Office Building 
White Plains, NY 10610 
(212) 488-4284 
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inllwlninyliM 

Spi'cioHxt 

President's Committee on Mental 
Kctardutiop 
Washington. DC 20201 
(202)245-9563 

iitvitnor hikin 

National Association of Retarded 
Citizens 

5555 Wissahickon Ave. 
Stafford House. Apt. 915 
Philadelphia. PA 19144 
(215) 438 1188 

Ji>hn Fanning. FxiTttttvi' Director 
Resident Home fur the Mentally 
Retarded of HamiUon County* [nc. 
3030 West Fork Rd 
Cincinnati. OH 4521 1 
<5I3) 661-7700 

Kathleen Nnt\tio 
Cayuga County BOCfiS 
TMR Project 
Auburn. NY 

Sara Thrasher ^ 
Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Health 

Division of Mental Retardation. 
Quality Control 
190 Portland St. 
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Tnnlfksil Qlnnmc Recommendations To End 
lUPlUal OlUnilo inslilulionai Child Abuse 



l^rgc inHtitiitjonH arc not |{ood for 
children. Thut wm the conHcn»u» 
amonit the 80 profeHHiunalH wh<vut* 
tended the Nationiil Worlcvhop on 
Institiitiunal Child Abuse ivt Cornell 
jn June. They miidc If* m^jor rec* 
ommcndcitionii aimed ut eliminating 
the phyiiicciL emotional and intelJec- 
tual abuse of children in in* 
stitiitions, 
Thi* recommendations ure: 

• Halt the cunstruction of all large 
institutions for children. 

• Replace existing large institutions 
with smalki^instiiuttons Ibcated 
near large chies. 

• Treat chil<}ren in their own homes 
whenever poSfsible. 




* Place children in a homelike set* 
ting — such an a foster or group 
home ID their community — when 
they mu!it be removed from home 
for their own Jiafety. 

• Keep mentally retarded children 
out of institutions. 

• Jail only those juvenilcn'^who 
have committed violent crimes; 
nevor incarcerate \tatus ofTenders^ 
who are 'guilty* of acts .such as 
truancy that would not be punished 
if committed by adults. 

* Encourage private, competing 
agencies — not the government — 
to develop commifnity child ser- 
vices; insure that thos^ agencies are 
answerable to the communities in 
which they are located. 

• Develop voucher systems — 
money that moves with each child 
— rather tharv financing institutions 
directly. 

* Educate pa^ntSi neighbors and 
volunteers ab^ut the need for day 
cicri> group homes and halfway 
houses in their\communities.. 

*i Limit the sizX^f institutions to 20 
beds or less; provide one staff mem- 
ber for every three children. 

• Establish standard rights and ad- 
vocacy programs for all institution- 
alized children. 

• Train institutional staff on their 
responsibilities in insuring chil- 
dren's rights. 

* Allow the children the right to re* 
fuse treatment without being pun- 
ished; require institutionalized chil- 
dren to do only what all children 
must do^ such as attend school. 

* Abolish the use of corporal pun- 
ishment, drugs and isolation as re- 
straints in institutions; use crisis irb 
tervention teams instead, 

* Establish independent agencies in 
each institution that would have the 
power to investigate complaints 
about abuse and hold public hear- 
ings; report complaints about abuse 
to parents and police. 

• Require all people dealing with 
child care services {including 
judges) to visit institutions for chil- 
dren; educate all child care person- 
nel in children's rights. 



The National Workshop un Insti- 
tutional Child Abuse was cundiicted 
by the family Life Development 
Center, a resource demonstration 
pRjject on child abuse prevention 
locaie^d at the N.Y. State College i>( 
Human Ixology. Cornell and was 
funded by the National Center on 
Child Abuse and Neglect. U S. Dc- 
panment of Health. Education and 
Welfare. 

Participants represented child ad* 
v<Katcs» former inmates, social ser- 
vice agencies, labor uniuns. the 
White House, state and federal reg- 
ulators, community groups, univer- 
sities as well as institutions. 

They placed the blame for current 
institutional problems on communi* 
ties that want mentally retarded and 
delinquent children out of sight, and 
on a system of financing and staffing 
institutions that, encourages the in* 
slitutions to hold on to children 
rather than treating them for re* 
lease. 

Both the child and the community 
suffer, said Franic Schneiger direc- 
tor of the Protectjve Services Re* 
source Institute in New Jersey. 
'The (^hild loses identity, the ability 
to make friends, family and cultural 
ties, family values, and suffers a 
great deal of unhappiness/^ 
Schneiger said. 'Communities lose 
the capacity to deal with differences 
and diversity/' \ 

Louis M. Thrasher, director w 
the office of special litigation in the 
U.S. Justice Department's Civil 
Rights Division said that "Children 
should never be itistitutionalized for 
care and treatment unless every 
other alternative has b^en ex- 
hausted/^ 

Unfortunately^ he said, the cur 
rent system not only puts children 
in institutions but guarantees that 
many will stay there for years, ' All 
the economic incentives go to hold* 
ing on to the body of the child/^ 
Thrasher explained, "The longer 
they have it. the more money they 
get. There ought to be guarantees 
that unless a^ child care agency 
meets specific goats by specific 
daces, it must give up the child to a 
more normal setiir^." □ 
Jim Titu\ 
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Blllor^ Choice 



instead 01 Prison 

In the beginning, there wa» no 
grand design or very much prior 
planning for clostng down the juve- 
nile training schools in Massachu- 
setts, 'f he mgredients present (in 
1972) for permitting the decarcera- 
tion to become a reality included: A 
governor who wa^ited a new and hu- 
mane' way of dealing with children 
committed to the state's care. Pro- 
gressiveMegtslation which created a 
Department of Youth Services 
(pYS) under a super agency of hu- 
iban services and empowered the 
PYS commissioner to place yputh 
in any institution or program. Key 
media support. Active child advo- 
cate groups. A new* creative com- 
mt^stoner* Dr. Jerome Miller. 

Dr. Miller was appointed in Octo- 
ber l%9. Quickly he became con- 
vinced that the juvenile institutions 
in ^Massachusetts coiild not be hu- 
manized. proceeded one by one 
, to shutthem down: 

• *Aagust 1970, the Institute for Ju- 
venile Guidance at Bridgewater 
Coirecttonai Unit was closed. This 
institution hacf handled the most dif- 
ficult and obstreperous youth in the 
systm. Most of the 60 boys were 
sent home on parole; 12 who had 

^been committed for major violent 
eiimes were housed in a cottage on 
^he grounds of Lyman School. 

• March 1971, the entire population 
of Oakdale, boys s^ven to twelve, 
was paroled. 

• *By April I97L the average time 
served in training schools had been 
cut from^eight months to three 
months. Th^ average daily popula- 
tion had dropped from L200 youths 
to Under At)0. 

• December 1971. the Industrial 
School for Bpys at Shirley was 
closed. Most of the children were 
paroled; a few were transferred to 
Lyman. As part of his public infor- 
mation campaign. Dr. Miller and 
some of the youngsters <sledgeham- 
mered the bars of the segregation 
cells in the disciplinary unit. 

• January l972^with^only' 20 days 
of planning, Lyman school was 



closed. Arrangements were made to 
hou$e 39 youths temporarily in a 
dorm at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amhecst. 

• The remaining male juveniles in 
custody — 60 youths from Lancas- 
ter Training School and two recep- 
tion centers. Westfield and Roslin- 
dale — were also sent to the 
University of Massachusetts. They 
remained there for h months each 
working with a student advocate. 

• July 1974. the last juvenile ^institu- 
tion was closed: a cottage at Lan- 
caster which housed 20 young 
women. 

Thus was the Massachusetts juve- 
nile prison systerti entirely disman- 
tled. The swift closiqg of institu- 
tions forced the development of 
dynamic alternatives to meet the 
needs qf the youngsters. The wide 
range of community programs^ per- 
mitted enormous flexibility for pro- 
gram shifting. The administrative 
system was decentralized, with 
seven regional offices sei up to 
make atL decisions about individual 
youth placements and needs. Al* 
most all services for the juveniles 
were contracted from private agen- 
cies, resulting in the creation of a 
wide range of community programs. 

Volumes are being written about 
the **success** or ^'failure" of the 
experiment. Nonetheless, for prison 
abolitionists. Miller's very aet of 
deeaging and his wtUiogness to take 
the risks irtvolv^dTssStands as d 
symbol of daring and courage. 

The Attica slaughter and the Mas- 
sachusetts juvenile experiment oc- 
curred in the same half deeade. One 
response, a symbol of the state's 
brute powej — elimination by^ death 
of prisoners and hostages*. The 
other, a human response — elimina* 
tiop of the eage fbr most of those 
caught in that system. o 

From Instead of Prisons: A Handbook 
for Abolitionists^ Prison Research Edit* 
cation Action Project, by Fay Kndpp* 
Coordinator PREAP and Jon Rfig^r* 
Ej^ectttive Director N<*tr 9ork State 
Council of Chtirches (pp. 85-^6}^ © 
i97&. Address orders to p REAP/ 3049 
f. Genesee St. Syracuse. NY t3224. 
Reprinted with permission. , 
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Human Ecology Forum 

hisHimionai cmm adusb: pan Two 



ttoitTMslssai 

This i$ the second in our two-part 
^series on institutionBl child abuse. 
Our Bim from the beginning has. 
been to provide en open platform 
for discussion. Institutional abuse 
has only recently beea acknowl- 
edged as being both serious and 
growing/ Our purpose is to^Bvail hu- 
mSrTservice workers of current per- 
spectives and extant restturces t^t 
can be applied to the needs of com- 
munities and institutions. 

Our stimulus was the, organizing 
of the National Workshop on Insti- 
tutional Child Abuse-i-ttie first of 
its kind ^conducted in June 1977 
by the N.Y. State College of Hu- 
man Ecology's Family Life Devel- 
opment Center at Cornell, Initiated 
by HEW*s National Center on Child 
Abuse and NiQ^lect) the workshop 
brought together nearly 100 govern- 



ment officials, child advocates, legal 
authorities, institutional employees' 
representatives, human develop- 
ment researchers, institution admin- 
istrators and others invited to share 
common knowledge and to impart 
that knowledge to the National Cen- 
ter and to thousands of human ser- 
vice professionals concerned with 
the welfare of children in institu- 
tions. 

In our first issue, ^we concluded 
that, in .spite, of very favorable 
changes in policy and law that aim 
to protect the rights of ^children in 
institutions and to return as many 
children as possible to a normal life 
in their own communities, our soci- 
ety is proving inadequately commit- 
ted to protecting children. Our in- 
formants — including everyone 
from top federal officials to institu- 
tionalized children — led us to dis- 
cover three fundamental shortcom- 



ings. Institutions housing children 
are generally denied adequate hu- 
man, technical and fiscal resources 
to assure the well-being of children. 
There are inadequate ties between 
institutions, communities and fami- 
lies of committed children. And the 
prevailing attitude still persists 
(among the general public and. un- 
fortunately, the human service com- 
munity) that society is better off 
with troubled and handicapped chil- 
dren tucked away out of sight and 
out of mind in institutions far re- 
moved from the normal life of the 
community, ^ 

The recommendations developed 
at the National Workshop (see flEF 
Vol. No, 1) would, if imple- 
mented, do a great deal to improve 
the k>t of children now institufional- 
ized and to provide community cen- 
tered services for children who are 
better off outside the confines of 
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residential institutional care. In this 
issue we continue the fonim from a 
diflerent perspective. Here our con- 
cern is not so much with abuse in-, 
side the institutit)n as with an abu- 
sive society. We hope that the 
resources provided here give insight 
into the plight of children who are^ 
as one article explains, aliens in 
their own land. We also look at the 
constraints and potential break- 
throughs that directly affect the hu- 
man services. To do this, our stafT 
and contributors have gone to the 
hallways of goternment, institu- 
tions, and academia and into the 
minds of the children, the human 
service professionals and the public 
officials. 

Two themes are inadequately ex- 
pired in our issues and should be 
identified before we gjve cloture^ for 
now, to the topic of institutional 
child abuse. The first is that in this 
abusive society we must be con- 
cerned abo our conscious and un- 
conscious intolerance of children 
we see as ''different/' The second, 
is that we must become aware that 
while we proclaim rthat the human 
services are here to help the needful 
we ''use*' them, in a societal sense, 
to bring the needful under social 
control. 

Our exploration has been con-* 
fined to institutions for *'abnonnar' 
children,' Au^iether so labeled be- 
cause of physical or mental handi- 
caps or because of their tendency 
in someoneX fioint of view to be 
**antisocia1.'* We have ignored the 
direct and indirect child abuse that 
takes place because of the nature of 
the educational system and its insti- 
tutions. Yet the image of the human 
service worker as social control 
agent is most strongly drawn in the 
field of normal education. Two writ- 
ers in the College of Human Ecol- 
ogy, Don Barr and Virginia Vaii- 
derslice, have underscored the 
point. Troubled students, they ob- 
serve, are'provided in educational 
institutioE^s with a range of counsel- 
ing services. If the institution's 
goals are carefully examined, they 
contend, it is discovered that the 
counselor's job is to bring the dys- 
functional $tuden> into harmony 
with the institution's mode of opera- 
tion. Should this harmony be be- 
yond the counselor's ability, the 
student is deemed better off denied 
a place in the.institution. When that 
happens, we suggest, the student is. 




put at high risk of becoming an alien 
among us. 

Barr and Vandersllce propose 
that the counsefors who look in- 
stead at the needs of students in 
terms of how 'the institution might 
change to meet those needs (per- 
haps the dysfunction of the student 
derives from the dysfunction of the 
institution) will find themselves in 
harmony with the troubled student 
but at odds with the institution. By 
putting counseling alcove the exer- 
cise of social control, Jthe coun- 
selors become dysfunctional in the 
eyes of the institution: they lose 
their jobs. This is just another form 
of alienation born of the penchant of 
individuals, families, institutions 
and the general public to narrow 
membership in our society by con- 
stricted rules of inclusion. 

By implication, the rule that hu- 
man service workers are primarily 



agents of social control (in the same 
sense as truant officers, the police 
and prison guards) instead of ser- 
vants of individual change and 
growth may be the cause of the per- 
petuation of a system that puts 
more and more children in the catf^- 
gory of aliens in their own land. 
Hence the themes of social control 
and social alienation become inti- 
mately linked, with one perpetuat- 
ing the other. 

Theoreticians we've talked to 
during the past year seem to divide 
into two camps: one camp would 
have us cut thropgh the dilemma by 
placing a series of external pres- 
sures on institutions and, through 
them, on localities that will force a 
change. This is one consequence of 
''deinstitutionalization" with its 
concomitant injection of "aliens** 
into communities. Two pressures 
are engendered: existing institutions 
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are bcpoming populated with ex- 
tremely streu-ridden children that 
the staffs are not necessarily 
equipped to serve, and communities* 
(with most of the burden falling on 
community based institutions) are 
becoming populated by children 
who have already lost good social 
coping instincts. 

' The other camp sees the dilemma 
as beyond resolution until families, 
schools and neighborhoods (along 
with community structures of all ■ 
types) decide by some moral leap to 
take responsibility for all children 
re^rdless of "deviance** from cur- 
rent community norms. 

Both camps seem inspired by a 
utilization that the tax support for 
needful children — for ail children's 
needs in fact is headed down- . 
ward or is shifting to new formats 
that put the fimdamentd responsi- 
bility in the community. The sha^ye 
of child abuse, in and out of institu- 
tions, according to our informants 
in both camps* does flourish in the 
absence of a blind willingness to . 
spend money to eradicate it, but ft 
flourishes equally on a blind inhu- 
ntanity at the most local level that 
demands that highly troubled chil- 
dren, so vistb^le when aroundt be 
madeinvisiUf 

Whatever tHe governmental initiar 
tives at the federal* state and local 
levels, for the time being at least* 
those providing direct services to 
families and children in neti are the 
ones lighting the backgame. We 
hope the resources our special is- 
sues have enumerated are of use to 
all the helping professions. Through 
legislation and initiatives in child 
protective services and other activi- 
ties in the £>epartment of Social Ser- 
vicest in the Division for Youth and 
in the ^Department of Mental Hy^ 
gtene, aloiig with a range of techni- 
cal support services from the State 
University uni^, including the Cpl- 
^ lege of Human Ecology an<] its 
Family Life £>evelopment Center 
and other programs, the State of 
New York is providing models for 
assisting frontline direct-service 
agencies. As we note in this issue, 
research and consultative servtiies , 
ftom Human Ecology are feeding' 
directly inta consideration of family 
impact analysis and development of 
community based improvements in 
the ecology of families. 

These are hopeful signs not just 
for families and communities in 



New York but also for the country 
at large. 

It has been difScult to find opti- 
mism anywhere. Institutional abuse 
is on the rise* and new reporting 
technijques are revealing, larger and 
larger statistics of child abuse in 
families and in such shocking cate- 
gories as the exploitation of children 
in pornography. A million children 
nin away fk-om home each year. If 
New York statistics hold for the na- 
tion, there are at least 250.000 chil- 
dren maltreated according to au- 
thenticated reports^ with uncounted 
others maltreated who do not show 
up in any reports. Hundreds of 
thousands of children are institu- 
tionalized in circumstances where it 
is difficult to prevent abuse or ne- 



glect in some form. As Kaaren 
Gaines implies in her article* the 
runaways are either already victims 
of^abuse and neglect or risk becom- 
ing victims by their peculiar alien 
status. As £>rew Krauss points outi 
de i n St it utio nailed children are so 
scarred by their experience that 
they run the risk of maltreatment 
throughout their lives. 

We feel compelled to join Urie 
Bronfenbretftier in his optimism that 
the positive values in our national 
life will prevail to bring ^'irrational 
caring'* (the antithesis of "doing 
your own thiiig'') for all of oiir chil- 
dren. How/we get from a "me-first" 
atdtude <cf., ''The New Breed*** p. 
12) to a commitment that ''WeVe in 
this together** remains to be seen. □ 
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ATaieof 
Willowbrook 



By Drew Krauss 



\lh€ movem^t to * "deinstitutional- 
ize*' has been under way in many 
states for several years, ideally it 
r^ers to the process of shiftinj^he 
c^re of our mentally ill, deMop-\^ 
medially disabled and otherwise 
troubled citizens from large state- 
run\ hospitals and schools to 
smaller, more humon-sized agen- 
cies qnd special homes scattered 
throughout the various communities 
of the' state. In the past, several 
years I have obtained a limited 
frontrlin\ view of the reality of de- 
institutionalization as it applies to 
the mildfy-to-moderately retarded 
and to ine long-term "chronic'* ^ 
mental patient. In 1970 I worked at 
\^brook\State School on Staten. 

'My ^tay there was sand- 
id between stints at Greystone 
^hlatrlc Hosphal in New Jersey 
^Brandon Training School in 
'It where similar deinstitu- 
tionalizations of programs are un- 
der way, in each case I worked as a 
ward attendant or ihe, equivalent, 

today I'm employed as a "group 
leader at Meadow House Adult Day 
Center in Ithaca, New York, Often 
our task is to deal with the problems 
faced by the long-institutionalized 
when they re-enter the community. 
Some of the people i work with now 
were^ in fact, Willowbrook residents 
prior to their assignment to the 
Ithaca area. Although I have yet to 
run into anyone from Building 5 
where I worked, some people tell 
me which building they lived in^ and 
I catch a mental picture of the place 
and the kind ef residents who lived 
there. 

Recently J have tried to tie my ex- ' 
perience ef^ institutions and deinsti- 
tutionalization together (taking 
stock of where I am now in my 
work) by repiembering the way it 
was for me at WiUowbrook, I have 
been revisiting the scene (in. my 
mind ot least) of my introduction to 
this world of (outcasts, 
' 1 ' 

Fillowbrook was called a 
^vw schoolt ;but it was populated 
I ▼ » by -every category ofiperson^ 
classified as re^rdedT including peo- 
ple of all age groups, from infants to 
the elderly. This meant that there 
were some full-'grown residents who 
functioned at the level of babies and 
others who were only marginally 
below the intellectual norm for their 
ages. When 1 was at Willowbrook 
only a relativdy small number of 
the 5,000 residents received any- 
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thing that might be called schooling. 

Whai I see most clearly of W]J(. 
lowbrook is not the building/l 
worked in but the halls of the inw- 
mjiry ward. Thc^ were filled witV 
little wooden cans set on two 
spoked wheels. The carts came and 
went quietly attended by black men 
and women dressed in hospital 
whiter;. Inside the carts were con- 
torted little creatures, impossible 
langles of tiny twisted limbs 
open sores where bone and flesh 
were in constant contact with the 
wood. Their great round heads were 
motionless for the most part but the 
eyes, incongruously beautifuL were 
always looking. 

It is not hard'lo understand how 
such peopfe have been tgnored by 
the rest of us. To keep them in the 
community would require a commit- 
meni of love that very few are able 
to muster. As long as there are such 
unfortunates there will be some sort 
of government facility to care for 
them. We can make the institutions 
decent, smaller, and more humarte. 
we can provide the residents with 
dignity but we can never overcome 
the ineffable sadness of their plight. 
But very, very few of those desig- 
nated as retarded or develop- 
mentally disabled fall into this cate- 
gory of total dependence on 
institutions. After working at sev- 
eral institutions* I take^it as obvious 
that the people we call ''retarded'' 
are more normal than abnormal and 
that the behaviors that separate 
*them" from *'us*' derive from 
their own survival responses to the 
systematic brutalization they have 
suffered in institutions. For the vast 
majority of residents in my experi- 
ence, institutionalization itself is an 
abuse. 

I started at Willowbrook in the 
spring of 1970. I . was a conscien- 
tious objector doing alternate ser- 
vice and as such was about the only 
young white college boy in my Job. 
My building was divided into four 
wards, each holding 20 to 60 boys 
segregated according to age and* to 
a lesser degree, functional ability. 
Downstairs were the younger boys; 
1 worked upstairs with teen-aged 
boys officially labeled as mildly or. 
moderately retarded* None of them 
needed to be there. 

The first thing I did on my shift 
was to pick up my keys at tlie sta- 
tion in the downstairs foyer. The 
keys were important both for lock- 
ing out and locking in. I realized ihe 
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first day that we attendantK were 
keepers In a prison. The residenis 
knew they were inmates. Our chief 

job was to control them like a sheep 
dog controls a fiock. Our weapons 

"^ere our bark, and if necessary, our 
bt^&^ But. of course, it neVer really 
wo^ed because ihe residenis were 
hu^an beiii]gs and did not lend lo 

'mX like sheep. They battled us. 
They battles! being a herd. They 
scrambled and scratched for every 
bit of attention, every advantage 
they could get. Staff and residents 
were partners in ci ritual of reward 
and punishment that left both side's 
deeply scarred. 

The major test of each and every 
day was the trip to ihe cafeteria- We 
had to shape up ihe residenis be- 
hind the locked door of Weird C. 
march them down a side statrway to 
anotherxloor, unlock that and then 
proceed ovir a grassy hill some 200 
yards to the dining hall. There'^ were 
2 or 3 attendants and some 50 boys. 
The technique used to accomplish 
the transfer with a minimum of inci- 
dent had been mastered by the vet- 
eran attendants in Building 5. 

The trick was to make the resi- 
dents fear yo6 and h^te you Jusi as 
a recruit hates his drill instructor. It 
consisted of routinely going up and 
down the line cussing out. slapping, 
ridiculing and otherwise abusing in- 
dividuals almost randomlV- since 
the element of surprise was an im- 
portant ingredient in engendering 
the necessary fear. Attendanis 
could show no quarter, no softness, 
unless they were completely in con- 
trol. And the attendants were al- 
ways afraid because a resident-s an- 
ger, so long supressed. could and 
would explode at any sign of weak- 
ness in the staff: roles could quickly 
be reversed. , 
The Tesidents were not criminals 
nor were the attendants inherently 
evil men. Staff and residents were 
acting out ^ pattern of relationship 
that had been established long be- 
fore any <^f us had arrived on the 
scene. I walked into this situation 
physically afraid of the violence in* 
herent in almost any interactiSn in 
the ward and emotionally terrified 

Tht^ itttthor hits \u>rked for wi t'nU } cttr\ 
with the metitoUy hat^dU apped iti it vitri^ 
ety of ittxtiftttiotuil sellings. He is u 
^ntup leader in Meitdow H<msi\ a day 
center for menUtUy disturbed and haitJi- 
copped adtdts in ttiuuo. N,Y, He hud 
hix fir^l staff posititm with iutndicupped 
clients in Witkt^ bntok . ^ 
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of tapping Ihe reserves of violent 
rage in my own heart. I found my- 
self torn t>ctwcen my disgusi at the 
brutality of the system I was work- 
ing in and my need to feel I be- 
longed in ihe staff. 

In 1970 Willowbrook wiis poor 
and non-white. In my building 
three^fourihs of the residents were ' 
blaek or Puerto Rican and almost all 
came from poor families. The staff 
consisted almost entirely of middle? 
aged black* men und women from 
the ciiy. many of whom hM} been 
working two jobs for years lo make 
ends meet. We weren't paid much. 
Most of us had to travel long dis- 
tances by ferry, train, or car to gel 
lo and from work. Many of us were 
always tired, overextenc^ed. There 
was a quiet bitterness: the staff 
weren't getting any breaks. Just a 
couple of stingy paychecks, so there 
wasn't much left for them to give. 

The residenis. the "kids." knew 
what ibe score was: to get away^ 
with what you could because that 
WHS all you were going to ger If you 
were strong and aggressive .you 
would intimidaie ihe other residents 
and conduct guerrilla warfare 
against the staff. If you were 
weaker but perhaps smarter you 
survived- by ingratiaiing yourself* 
with those you feartd mosi, playing 
staff and stronger residenis against 
each other. L 

Some of the resident^ wound up 
playing the role of "^i^lfriendi to 
the leaders of the ward. They ^ere 
sofi^y feminine in appearance and 
passive in iheir interactions wjith 
their boyfHends. There was sex be- 
tween boys on the ward, but ii w^s 
mostly hesitant groping becauiie al- 
though most had the sexuafdeiiires 
appropriate to their ages, few haP 
learned what sexual intercourse 
was. Without question, thjey wer^ 
never going to get any sei educa'\ 
lion in this setting. Their gropUigs\ 
were either laughed at. ridiculed or^. 
punished with confinement or extra 
wOrk duties by the staff. Still. \ 
whether you were on the lop or on 
the bottom sexually as a resident in 
thi| ward was a significant expres- ■ 
sidh of your staius in ward society. 

Mn this system t was quickly 
tested by the residents. The aggres- 
sive leaders decided that 1 was "on 
the bottom ' and acted accordingly. 
Any time I was left alone with the 
group 1 was challenged, tested, in- 
sulted, ridiculed. Many times I had 
to control a roomful of residents 



myself. At these times the tough 
guys would break all the rules and 
confront me with a 9St fight if I tried 
to stop them. More tjian once I 
backed dow^ from a curled lip and a 
drawn back list. Each time I did my 
anger grew closer to the bursting 
point. 

Finally jt happened. We were giv- 
ing showers as usual on a summer 
evening, having the boys strip in the 
bare cavernous day room* then 
herding them two or three at a time 
into the shower stalls, finally send- 
ing them out to dress in PJs ^nd g<:t 
into bed. Each of the four atten- 
dants had to control his own sector. 
I was in the shower room acting as 
monitor. A self-styled little tough 
guy was indulging himself with wav- 
ing his penis at me and inviting me 
to ''have some fun with it.'* I 
stepped into the shower and hit him 
across the mouth as hard as I could. 
He shut up, and I felt a ^ve^of^sat- 
Isfactjon. I coutd feel the appfoval 
o(the other attendants. There was a 
quiet nodding of heads from the 
other sectors. It was the moment of 
my true induction intc^ the system. I 
quit a week later. 

That's the ugly residue of my 
days at Willowbrook, but there are 
happier memories. J remember the 
tall, good-looking, older teen-ager, 
McCoy (not his actual name) who 
was fascinated with learning the 
planets revolved around the sun and 
contempfating the incredible dis- 
tance f^om us of the stars. He had 
retreated from the Vough-and-tum- 
ble reality of the ward into his own 
world of magic and mystery. He 
was astounded and ecstatic that I 
was willing to discuss his specula- 
tions with him. He began to return 
every day from the classroom with 
a new idea or snippet of inforynation 
to share with me. I remember Perez 
(also a fictitious name) who looked 
softly at me one night and said ''Mr. 
Krauss, you're not like the other 
ones' you're nice.'' And the night 
when (dues paid and battles fought) 
the* older attendants and the boys 
became almost fathers and sons 
sharing the laughter of common ex- 
periences and the closeness of a 
common weariness. , 
Several of the client^ I nuM' work 
with at Meadow House are ex-resi- 
dents of Wiiiowbrook who have 
been farmed out to Broofne OeAfet' 
opment Center and then put into 
Family Care in New York s deinsti-* 
tutionatization drive, in my expert- 



encey the ones who successfully ad- 
just to Family Care are the^ 
counterparts o]f MfCoy and PereZf 
non-aggressive in nature. Those 
who demonstrate a modicum of 
wiiifulness or are at all unruly tend 
io wind up back in the institution, tn 
this case. Broome Development 
Center. The behaviors they adopted 
for survival at Wiiiowbrook have 
made them chronic inmates, out- 
siders in a society unprepared to 
come to terms with them. 

Since /97(?. all the children I 
knew at Wiiiowbrook have become 
aduits. With waves of reform still 
sweeping the institution, it is a good 
bet ihat most of those new adults 
have moved on to new care set- 
tings. Perhaps they are in family 
care — living with 'fosteP^* families 
of the some economic background 
they themselves came from. The 
m(^vemeni to <ieinsiiiutionalitation 
means that large residential facili- 
ties are on their way out in our soci- 
ety. The mentally retarded and dis- 
abled are bringing the problems 
they developed in the Institutions 
back into the communities they 



came from. What an irony. They 
had beeti setu away hccau.sc the 
community couldn't handle their be- 
havior. Now they arc coming back, 
is the comma tiity any better 
equipped to deal with them now? 
How many communities wen have 
a day center like Meadow House? 
Does anybody btLt the people whi) 
work most closely with them realize 
that the children of Wiiiowbrook 
have th^ same human needs, emo- 
tions, desires and responses as 
everybody else in spite of their func- 
tional disability? 

As a group leader in an adtttt day 
center that tries to provide oppor- 
tunities for re socialization into the 
community for reieased residents of 
the state facilities, I know (hat most 
of them will always be institutional- 
ized in one way or the other. Al- 
though they may lead fuller lives in 
many ways, the adjustment they 
made inside Wiiiowbrook and 
places like it, will always uttdertie 
and undermine their adjustment to 
the outside world jind wiH shorten 
the time they have left to l^ad a 
more valuable existence. □ 





Trapped inside a car engine. 
I m in the carburetor 

It smells fUFMiy — like iTs got a gas leak. 
Trapped l m afraid I miyhl die — cui! of the smell. 

I m trying In think, Iryrny to hold on. 

Someone s gonna have to help me. 

I'll make sr>mething go wrong, so they h^ive to fix it. 

I thought ot an idea that might work. 

I shall rip out the spark plug^ 

Someone came along and noticed 

And gave me my name — Sparks. 
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Infomuttoii and publications on the 
wtlftre of chUdren InstitutJons are 
avaUabte f^om the foUowlng organic 
zatioiu* T\mt and other organlxa- 
tions are Uked In Sodal and Health 
Agcndcs of New York City, 1975-76^ 
N.Y.;: Columbia University Press. 
1975v and EncjfChpedia of Associa^ 
Hons (Margaret Flsk. ed^)* DetroJt? 
Ml: GMk Research Co.^ 1976, 

AmerftcaD AssodatJon on Mental 
Defidency 

5201 Connecticut NW 
Washington, DC 20015^ 
(202) 244-8143 

George Sohyanis, Executhe 
Director 

Studies the cause* treatment and 
prevention of mentaJ retardation. ^ 
Ahterkati Humane Association 
Children's Division 
P,0, Box 1226 
Denver. CO 80201 

Coordinates child protective ser- 
vices across the nation. 
Cebter for the Study of Legal 
Atttiiorlty and Mental Patient Status 
P.O. Box 822 
Berkeley. CA 94701 
(415)526-5415 . 
Robert Roth. Executive O^cef 

Acts as a research center acfd 
clearinghouse for information on 
mental institutions* psychotechnol- 
ogy and law. Promotes mental pa- 
tients' right to refuse mental 
institutionalization and opposes 
psychotechnologjcal experimenta- 
tion on human beings. 
Clilld Abuse Listening Mediation 
(CALM) 
P.O. Box 718 
Santa Barbara, CA 93102 
(805)963-1115 

Enid L. Pike* Executive Director 

Attempts to prevent child abuse 
by reaching abusive and potentially 
abusive parents through 24-hour lis- 
tening service. 

Child Welfare League of America . 
67 Irving Place 
New York, NY 10003 
(212)254-7410 

Joseph Reidt Executive Director 

Devotes its efforts to improving 
care and services for depnvedt de- 
pendent* neglected children, youth 
and their families. Provides consuh 



tation; maintains a reference library 
and information service. 
Educational Guidance Center for 
the Menuily Retarded 
1235 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 
(212) 876-1609 

Duke Fttnderbttrke. President 

Provides vocational training, 
counseling, speech therapy, recrea- 
tional, social and cultural activities 
to enhance the capabilities and pO" 
tentials of all age groups and levels 
of mental retardation.'' 

End Violence Against the Next 
Generation 
977 Keeler Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94708 
(415)527-0454 

Adah Muurer. Executive Director 

Promotes the^-eliwffnation of cor- 
poral punishmwu-^fitm schools and 
institutions. Coliects^and dissemi- 
nates information about corporal 
punishment and its effects and pro' 
motes alternative methods of raising 
and educating children. 
International Union for Child 
Welfare 

1 nte r nati o nal J^e n t re 

Rue De Varembe* 1 

CH-I2I1 Geneva 20. Switzerland 

M. Pierre Zumbach, Secretary 
General 

Publicizes the principles of the 
Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child (adopted by the UN General 
Assembly. 1959) throughout the 
world. Works to raise the standards 
of child welfare. 
National Association for Mental 
Health 

1800 N.Kent St. 
Rossly,VA 22209 
a03) 526-6405 



Brian O'Conneii^ Executive 
Director 

Devotes its volunteer services to 
the fight against mental illness. Pro- 
motes the training of expert p<?rson- 
nel for hospitals, clinics and re- 
search Wo>Jects. Visits hospitals and 
centers to assure adequacy of care. 
National Association of Tralnlnf; 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies 
5256 N. Central Ave. 
Indianapolis, IN 46220 
(317) 257-3955 

Windeii W. Fewefl. Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Disseminates ideas on the func^ 
tion. philosophy and g^^ls of the ju- 
venile correctional tield with em- 
phasis on institutional rehabilitative 
programs. Concerns itself with 
training and working conditions of 
qualified personnel. 
National Committee to Abolish ' 
Corporal Punishment in Schools 
549Parkhurst 
Dallas, TX 75218 

Serves as a cleaijnghouse for in- 
formation, legal briefs and statistics 
on the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment in public schoo's. Promotes 
special funding to No-swatting** 
school districts — where corporal 
punishment has been abolished. 
National Consortium for Child 
Mental Health Services 
1800 R St. NW 
Suite 904 

Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 462-375!5 

George Tarjan. MD. Chairman 

Serves as a forum for th^ ex- 
change of information on child men- 
tal health services. Brings concerns 
to appropriate local* state and fed- 
eral agencies . a 



I'm scared to go to my new home 
But I don't want to stay here 
I'm Scared I don't wanna leave my friends 
But I don't wanna stay here 
I'm frightened about going to a new 
school 

But I don't want to slay here. 
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view from the White House: 
Federal initiatives to End 
institutional Child Abuse 



ByT.M.WParham 

One of my earliest jobs in Insti- 
tutions — thirty years ago — 
was as a night attendant in 
the juvenile detention home in At- 
lanta. T witnessed subUe and not so 
subtle abuse ofchlldren — rendered 
amost always by well-meaning peo- 
ple without conscious or evident 
malicious intent — people who 
thought they were doing what was 
l?est for these children. 

Ten years after those early expe- 
riences, in 1957. fresh out of social 
work -training, 1 went to Savannah, 
Georgia, to assume responsibility 
forajuvenile and domestic-relations 
court, the first in our state. Savan- 
nah had been a community that 
made heavy use of institutional 
care. One of the very first orphan- 
ages in the colonies was established 
there in the 1730s, and the tradition 
had continued. Juvenile matters had 
t>een supervised before our arrival 
by a retired m^or who said to me 
with obvious pride: "In Savannah, 
we are equipped to care for a child 
from btrth to adulthood without 
ever having to expose it to f:^cnjly 
life." 

In !%2, I prepared a report for 
the Georgia General Assembly and 
called it *'A Look at Georgia's 
Troubled Children.'' Its opening 
page recounted a horribly bizarre 
tale of institutional child abuse by 
an obviously demented woman. 
That event in 1919 had formed the 
basis for the first state legislation to 
license and regulate such facilities. 
On the same opening page^ other vi- 
gnettes cited the fact that 6,000 chil* 
dren had been jailed in our state the 
previous year and that a serious 
children's home scandal had once 
again erupted. 

Since that time we improved in 
Georgia, but having lived and 
worked in this field for three or four 
decades, 1 find that yesterday's 
goals, once achieved, often l?ecome 
the "'jumping ofT' point for new 
goals. This is a natural and healthy 
process that occurs as knowledge 
grows, awareness expands, and exr 



pectations of ourselves and our so- 
ciety increase. 

In the. past, year 1 fbund myself, 
by virtue of office, in the position of 
being a named defendant in a law 
suit alleging denial of rights of chil- 
dren in our state mental hospitals 
l?ecause of failure to provide appro- 
priate, least-restrictive forms of 
community treatment. The plaintiffs 
won in federal district court. The 
Attorney General of Georgia has ap- 
pealed the ^matter and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
agreed to review it. 1 and the other 
defendants in the case will go down 
in the history books for l?etter or 
worse. My hope is that the result 
will benefit the children. 

1 have often l^een a wilhng defen- 
dant and have even, on occasion, 
suggested suits where it appeared 
that legislative and/or administrative 
remedies would be impossible in 
any reasonable measure, but I do 
not recall being consulted prior to 
this suit. Although T shared the 
plaintiffs' concerns, T have been 
ambivalent about using litigation as 
the primary approach to the Issue 
and believe that a more considered 
effort at administrative negotiation 
would have been more productive 
at this stage. The siate-of^the*art 
questions around what constitutes 
""appropriate treiatment" still seem 
to me very amblgu^jus as a basis.for 
the establishment of rights. A re- 
lated question in the case (concern- 
ing protection for the child against 
voluntary commitment by a too* 
willing parent or guardian) seemed 
to me a very appropriate question 
for judicial review. 

Last year, I found myself in the 
middle on two other child welfare 
issues: one on the rights of foster 
parents when a child is removed 
from their custody to be placed for 
adoption and the other on standards 
for facilities caring for mentally re* 
tarded children, f mention them 
only to suggest that \ong experience 
sobers one on knee jerk" reac* 
tions to complex problems. The flip 
side of that, of course, Is too much 
sobriety tempers the passion needed 
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for effective adyocacy. At this stage ' 
of my experience, I hope to avoid 
either extreme. 

Federal activity related to institu- 
rional child abuse is not always easy 
to discern, even from my vantage 
point in the White House. 

At the White House itself, the 
matter, to my knowledge, has re- 
ceived no specific attention us yet. 
The Domesric Policy Staff reports 
lio activity. The only activity in the 
Office of Maoagement and Budget 
has been in response to the 
congressional initiatives related to 
various legislation which would, 
they say, increase costs l?eyond the 
Administration's proposed budget 
ceilings. This, of course, is their re- 
sponsibility, irrespective of the mer- 
its of particular proposals. 

I think it can be argued that the 
Administration's larger initiatives in 
relation to creating employment, 
holding down inflation, achieving 
greater equity in the tax system, 
welfare reform, health, housing, 
etc., are related to questions of in- 
stitutional care, because if they are 
successful, families will be strength- 
ened and demands for institutional 
care will be lessened. I realize that 
such Indirect effects are not enough 
to satisfy stror^ and single-minded 
advocates. 

T can say from direct personal ex- 
perience that the President and the 
First Lady are keenly interested in 
the issue. Their strong support, at 
considerable political risk, enabled 
us to make substantial progress in 
Georgia on deinstitutionalization of 
delinquents, the mentally retarded, 
and the mentally ill. One item on 
the agenda of the First Lady's Men- 
tal Health Commission is deinstitu- 
tionalization. 

At the Department of Health. Ed- 
ucation and Welfare. 1 found that a 
decision memorandum on deinstitu- 
tionalization has t>een prepared for 
the Secretary's attention by the Of- 
fice of Planning and Evaluation. 
This memo is a response to the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) 
report issued in January 1977 enti- 
tled ""Returning the Mentally Dis- 
abled to the Community: Govern- 
ment Needs to Do More/' An 
expanded level of analysis and plan- 
ning is recommended to assure that 
existing programs are complemen- 
tary and mutually supportive rather 
than working at cross-purposes. 
The Secretary's decision should t>e 
forthcomir^. 
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Doug Besharov has already in-^ 
formed readers of Human Ecotogy 
Forum about the new federal initial 
Mves being planned through HEW's 
National Center on ChiM Abuse and 
Neglect. The Center's initial miyor 
step was in sponsoring the first na- 
tional workshop ever held to ex- 
plore the nature of child abuse in in- 
stitutions. Held at Cornell 
University by the N.Y. State Col- 
lege of Human Ecology's Family 
Life Development Center, the 
workshop has provided profession- 
als acros^ the United States with in- 
formation, perspectives and recom- 
mendations that will help guide 
future federal activities. [See HEF, 
Vol. 8, No. I.] 

At LEAA <the taw Enforcement 
Assistance Administration), Fred 
Nader, acting director of the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, continues to speak. with 
great passion about the need to 
deinstitutionalize the status offender 
from juvenile facilities. That strat- 
egy continues to be their top prior- 
ity; recent congressional action will 
apparency continue support for that 
goal even though it extends tliie pe^' 
riod of time states are allowed to 
achieve 100 percent compliance. 
Mr. Nader spoke of the need to 
deinstitutionalize other than status 
offenders in the juvenile justice sys- 
^tem. Both he and Martin Quia of the 
'Children's Bureau spoke with im 
pressive awareness of the impact of| 
deinstitutionalization on related ser- 
vice systems in the community — A 
including the schools, the man- i 
power training system, community 
mental health, social services, and 
other forms of substitute care, to 
name ju&t a few. 

In the Congress, the Ways and 
Means Committee is supporting 
very significant increases in child 
welfare appropriations and technical 
changes that will allow the use of in- 
stitutional foster care monies to be 
usdd to support adoption subsidy 
and care in public facilities of 
twenty-five or less beds. This 
amendment was sponsored by Rep. 
Charles Rangel of New York and 
supports the pattern estaUished last 
year by the K-eys amendment al- 
lowing SSI support for children in 
group homes of 16 beds orless and 
the Mikva amendment requiring 
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7. W. Jim Ptirham is Assoiitite Assis- 
tant to the President for Itttergovertt- 
metttai Retations. c 



that children UTider six on SSI must 
t^^ceive services aimed at preventing 
institutionalization. The GAO has 
just issued a report, '^Children in 
Foster C arc Institutions — Steps 
Government Can Take To Improve 
Their Care." This was in response 
to a request from Congressmen 
Miller and Brademas. Its m^o'r 
findings indicated that agencies fre- 
quently do not provide services to 
the child or his femily while he is in 
care; states are not complying with 
federal regulations regarding pay- 
ments; and licensing standards are 
not enforced consistently. 

Studies of deinstitutionalization 
are under way in both HEW and 



LEAA. It is interesting to note that 
researchers in one study sponsored 
by the government are not aware of 
the existence of others. We need to 
improve communication between 
agencies^ that share an interest in is- 
sues that cut across the govern- 
ment's departmental boundaries. 
We hope that these notes on federal 
activities help Forum readers learn 
something about the mechanisms — 
administrative, legislative and judi- 
cial — that are currently in use to 
help improve the welfare of children 
in institutions, especially in these 
times when institutional abuse is 
being reported with increasing fre- 
quency, o 
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Time Dots: A study In Failure 

Clyde Perkins, sixteen, lay on 
his bunk at Fort Grant, Ari- 
zona , State Training School 
for Boys, * 'Clyde, what are 
these?" I directed his atten- 
tion to three indelible marks 
on the delta of his left thumb 
ami forefinger, *' Time dots — 
each one means time spent in 
training school/* 

Clyde had been incarcer- 
ated almost constantly since 
he had first come to Fort 
Grant at the age often, "This 
time I'm back for parole vio- 
lation, but hell, I cah'tfind no 
Job because of my record!" 
According to juvenile delin- 
quency statistijcs compiled by 
the state of Massachusetts 
before it closed down its facil- 
ities, young Perkins is a clas- 
sic case: one of the 88 percent 
whose family is at or near 
poverty level; one of 60 per- 
cent whose mother or father 
suffers from serious alcohol- 
ism or drug addiction,' and 
one of the 33 percent who 
come from a broken home, 
Clyde's "*time dots' ^ are 
themselves national statistics: 
74 to 80 percent of all juvenile 
offenders repeat crimes after 
punishment, 

Clyde was initalty charged 
with a *"status offense*' (non- 
criminal), the vehicle by 
which 50 percent of our way- 
ward children are locked up, 
thereby removing them from 
community and parental re- 
sponsibility. This young man 
was receiving no professional 
help to cope with his prob- 
lems. He had learned to strip 
a car during his visit to Fort 
Grant, but that education 
earned him u return trip to 
captivity. 

As I left the , room, I 
glanced back at the bitter 



boy, eyes forwards elbows on 
knees, fingers extended, his 
ri^ht index finger slowly ca- 
ressing the time dots on his 
left hand, * 7 just got a hateful 
suspicion for everyone," 

In the spring of 1973, the New York 
Times did ah an extensive series on 
juvenile justice in New York City, 
All the horror stories were told: 
beatings, forced , homosexual acts, 
rapes, forgotten children shifted 
from one agency to another without 
help. But ^ the most -depressing 
aspect Times reporter Lesley 
Oelsner's series documented was 
the fotal despair of not only the chil^ 
dren but also the public officials 
charged with their care and treat- 
ment, 

''What we've done to kids is just 
disgraceful,'' said Judge Phillip D, 
Roache or the Brooklyn Family 
Court, "We send them direct to the 
adult criminal courts* by our inade- 
quacies and our inability to stop 
them when they start," Retired 
Manhattan Family Court Judge Jus- 
tine Wise Poller stated, 'i see it as 
a fraud against the child and a fraud 
against society,** Juvenile Court 
Judge Florence M, Kelley said, "I 
don't think we've even trifd, really 
tried, a fU|| schedule of rehabilitar 
tion," 

Joseph Moore, director of social 
services at the Gallagy facility in 
New York City, commented: ''We 
have a psychiatric staff to do evalu- 
ations but not to do treatment,'' 
John F, Leis, director of another 
New York City youth facility, said: 
think the program as it exists 
now should be closed/* 

Milton Luger* formerly in charge 
of New York State's -Traihing 
Schools, said flatly: ''Too many of 
our facilities don't know how to 
work effectively with kids/* Mr, 
Wayne Mucci, former New York 
City director of all children's institu- 
tions, confessed: "Eventually, you 
could probably do away with institu- 
tions, , , , Institutions are dodmed 
to failure and can harm the children 
who enter them, , , . The system is 
really a very damaging one for most 
kids who get involved in it,*' 

In a remarkably blunt speech be- 
fore the twentieth annual meeting of 




the^American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry in October of 1973, Chief 
Judge David L, Bazelon of the 
United States Court of Appeals in 
Washington, D,C,v admonished his 
audience: 

"I earnestly submit that your 
greatest contribution is to be brut- 
tally honest in loudly proclaiming 
that you do not have either the 
knowledge or the tools .or the wt- 
zardy to wipe out the. alRtctions of 
most children in our Communities 
and institutions. It's time for all of 
us caretakers to stop hiding the 
smel^ of society's outhouses. No 
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matter how hidden by bushes or 
how deodorized, it still smells like 
an outhouse!** 

In 1974, historical decisions 
handed down by two United States 
District federal judges — one in 
Texas, another In Indiana — ruled 
that the incarcerated child has a 
constitutional "right to treatment;*^ 
.Their stror^ly worded rulings fur- 
ther negated the illusion of treat- 
ment the. penal industry has hereto- 
fore prepctrated on the American 
public, Indiana appealed the ruling 
but lost in the U,S/ Court of Ap- 
peals in a three-to-nothing vote. 



''Right to treatment** litigation 
grew out of the efforts of young 
lajvyera and youth advocacy organi- 
zationi Investigating treatment and 
punishment within facilities where 
professionals were being paid to re- 
habilitate, train and teach misguided 
children. Responding to such pow- 
erful lawsuits and realizing the pub- 
lic will not tolerate a 7(M0 percent 
failure rate, correctional institutions 
and ofRcials across the country are 
currently engaged in various de- 
grees of reform. But 1 must report 
that after visiting many states and 
reviewing current efforts, I have 
seen nothing more than the cosmet- 
ics of reform long on public rela- 
tions and ihon on meaningful per- 
formance, 1 found that facilities in 
the throes of change got heavy 
newspaper coverage* but the arti- 
cles suffered similarities — the 
praising of a new superintendent, 
the projection of a **new image** — 
with very little said about changes 
that would benefit inmates, , , , 

Most institutional reformers and 
security advocates believe that 
more intensive and individualized 
treatm<£nt can be given — even on a 
one:to-one basis — if there are 
more funds and newer, larger ac- 
commodations, [ found the premise 
worth pursuing, 

1 visited the massive, newly con- 
structed $4 million Fierce County 
Juvenile Detention Center In Wash- 
ington State, As we toured, Direc- 
, tor Harold J, Mutholland was ob- 
viously proud. Within ' the 
administration compkx, most of the 
ofHces ringed a picturesque court- 
yard buih for visitation of jparents 
and children. Here, staff looked out 
daily on California quail, chukars 
and mallards and readily identified 
some unusual birds — the amethyst 
pheasant (a cross between a pheas- 
ant and a peacock), the Impeyan 
Pheasant from India and the great 
ring-necked pheasant of Chinese or- 
igin— as they pranced about the 
tailored garden. Some of the birds 
were sitting on eggs, and Mulhol- 
land was able to give an aecoum of 
their progress. 

Since the institution, had been 
built for the inmates, 1 couldn't help 
but find gross contrast between the 
beautiful, esthetic, spacious staff of* 
fices and the stark, sterile acc^nn- 
modattons for the juveniles. Subtle 
as the placement of the barbed wire 



was supposed to be, my eyes saw it 
in the rain gutters, dmped over roof 
angles and wrapped like Christmas 
lights around supportive beams. 
The fence was a source of Uveal 
pride. Unbreakable^ unuble lo he 
climbed or seen through — the iilti^ 
mate in p^nal fencing, , , - 

Inside, the walls were hare, with- 
out pictures or artwork. The televi- 
sion rooms had TV sets and chairs, 
nothing* more, ''Furniture and rugs 
have been destroyed by the little 
bastards: well, they won*t get any 
more,** said the director as we hur- 
ried through. The security wing had 
the latest in electronic gadgets: The 
locked enclosures were scanned by 
closed'Circuit TV so that fewer 
guards were needed. The large con- 
trol area in tlie general population 
room was reminiscent of 1930 
prison architecture. For the most 
part, the children stayed in their 
rooms. Food was delivered on trays 
through the thick iron doors, 

1 entered one of the cells and 
closed the door behind me. On the 
slab of steel was scratched: "1 
would rather be dead than here," 
Some youngsters had found ways to 
entertain themselves by ripping off 
overhead ceiling blocks and knock- 
ing holes in the walls and ceilings. 
Some of the bare spots on the walls 
were covered with *'mosaic" de- 
signs made with wet toilet paper 
and inspired by boredom and frus- 
tration, 

A faded purple and gray water 
color of a dandelion lay on the table 
in the arts and crafts room. In- 
scribed on it were these words: 
''Dandelions are so much like my- 
self/Just' an ugly weed nobody 
wants,** 

New institutions^ under the guise 
of reform, still provide the same old 
illusion of treatment. Until the con- 
flict of security versus treatment is 
resolved, the costly illusion will re- 
main. And until the smooth veneer 
of rhetoric and public relations is re* 
'moved from the penai bedrock of 
indifference, ii\justice, mistreatment 
and corruption^ new institutions, 
new reforms, new administrations 
and new programs wOl continue to 
delude the paying pgblic, □ 

fmm Weeping in the Playiime ofOrhcrs 

by Kenneth Wootfeu. Copyright © f97^ 
by Kenneth Wooden, Vse^ with pentus- 
sion of Mi-Cruw-HiH Bt>ok Compuny, 
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Section IV 

The Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, P-L- 93-247 directed 
that Federal standards for child abuse and neglect prevention and 
treatment programs and projects be developed. This section Contains 
excerpts from the draft Federal Standards for Child Abuse and He- 
Rlect Prevention and Treatment ProRrams and Projects ,' published by 
the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect In March 1978- 

In addition to Section K of the Standards, which deals specifically 
with the prevention and connection of Institutional child abuse and 
neglect, the Table of Contents from the standards has i^en Included 
In ordet that the reader might have some appreciation for the ovBr** 

L 

all scope of the basic document. 

Comments and suggestions are Invited and will be consldei^ed as 

the Standards are flnallze<J. Address correspondence to the Director, 

National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. 
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THE LOCAL PUBLIC MENTAL HEALTH AGENCY SHOULD PROVIDE 
MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR ABUSED AND NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN (G-2} 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH SHOULD PARTICI- 
PATE ON THE STATE CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COMMITTEE, 
AND LOCAL MENq;{^ HEALTH PRACTITIONERS SHOULD PARTICIPATE 
ON THE COMMUNITY CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COUNCIL 
(G-3) 

MENTAL HEALTH PRACTITIONERS AND MENTAL HEALTH FACILITIES 
SHOULD ACCORD EQUAL PRIORITY TO CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES (G-4} 

ALL ASPECTS OF THE MENTXL HEALTH SYSTEM SHOULD FULFILL 
THEIR ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITIES TO THOSE THEY SER^ BY 
ENSURING THAT RIGHTS ARE PROTECTED (G-5) 

MENTAL HEALTH PRACTITIONERS SHOULD BE AWARE THAT THElR 
PERSONAL FEELINGS, ATTITUDES, TRAINING, AND WORK 
ENVIRONMENT AFFECT INTERACTIONS WITH CLIENTS, PARTlCOIARLY 
IN CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT CASES (G-6} . 

MENTAL HEALT^ PRACTITIONERS AND FACILITIES, IN COOPEBATtOM 
WITH OTHER COMMUNITY AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
SHOULD BE ADVOCATES FOR CHANGES IN SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AMD 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS WHICH AFFECT THE INCIDENCE. AND 
SEVERITY OF CHILD ABUSET AND NEGLECT (G-7) 

MENTAL HEALTH PRACTITIONERS SHOULD DEVELOP PROGRAMS AND 
PROVIDE SERVICES TO HELP PARENTS IMPROVE THEIR PARENTING 
SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE (G-8) 

MENTAL HEALTH PRACTITIONERS SHOULD DEVELOP PROGRAMS AND 
,.PI10VIDE SERVICES FOR INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES WHO ARE 
IN CRISIS Oft ARE AT RISK (G-?) 

MENTAL HEALTH FACILITIES SHOULD OFFER A RANGE OF CHILD 
ABUSE AND NEGLECT TREATMENT SERVICES TO REACH THE CHILD, 
THE. PARENTS, AND THE FAMILY AS A tJNIT (G-lO) 
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MENTAL HEiU;iTH PRACTITIONERS SHOULD LEARN AND USE THE 
INDICATORS OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT AND COMPLY WITH 
REPORTING REQUIREMENTS AND PROCEDURES WHEN CHILD 
ABUSE OR NEGLECT IS SUSPECTED (G-11) 



MENTAL HEALTH PRACTITIONERS AND FACILITIES SHOULD 
COOPERATE WITH OTHER COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AND 
SYSTEMS INVOLVED WITH CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT AND 
SHOULD PARTICIPATE ON MULTI-DISCIPLINARY TEAMS (G-12) 

MENTAL HEALTH PRACTITIONERS AND MENTAL HEALTH FACILI- 
TIES SHOULD PROVIDE AND PARTICIPATE IN PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING ON CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT PREVENTION, 
IDENTIFICATION AND TREATMENT (G-13) 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH AND THE LOCAL 
PUBLIC MENTAL HEALTH AGENCY SHOULD CONDUCT AN ANNUAL 
EVALUATION OF THEIR CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT EFFORTS (G-14) 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEVELOP AND 
IMP^MENT CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT REPORTING POLICIES 
AND PROCEDURES (H-1) 

THS STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL EDUCA- 
TION AGENCY SHOULD ENSURE THAT THE RIGHTS OF ALL 
SCHOOL PERSONNEL, STUDENTS # AND FAMILIES ARE RESPECTED 
AND PROTECTED (H-2) . 

I 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD PARTICIPATE ON 
THE STATE CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COMMITTEE, AND 
THE LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY SHOULD PARTICIPATE ON THE 
^ COMMUNITY CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COUNCIL (H-3) 

THE LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY SHOULD OFFER PROGRAMS TO 
STUDENTS AND ADULTS ON PARENTING AND CHILD REARING {H-4) 

THE LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY, IN COOPERATION WITH COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS, SHOULD ENSURE THE PROVISION OF CHILD CARE 
SERVICES FOR SCHOOL-AGE PARENTS (H-5) 

THE LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY, IN COOPERATION WITH COMMUNITY 
ORGANISATIONS, SHOULD ENSURE THAT CHILD CARE SERVICES FOR 
CHILDREN AND FAMILIES AT RISK ARE AVAILABLE {H-6) 

T3E LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY, IN COOPERATION WITH COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS, SHOULD ENCOURAGE THE ESTABLISHMENTBTOF 
PROGRAMS TO IDENTIFY AND SERVE ADOLESCENTS AT RISK (H-7) 

ALL SCHOOL PERSONNEL SHOULD KNOW THE INDICATORS OF CHILD 
ABUSE AND NEGLECT AND THE EFFECT THAT ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
MAY HAVE ON THE CHILD'S PERFORMANCE AND BEHAVIOR IN 

SCHOOL (H-8) 

I 

THE LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY SHOULD PARTICIPATE ON THE 
COMMUNITY'S MULT I -DISCIPLINARY CASE CONSULTATION TEAM 
(H-9) 

THE LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY AGENCY SHOULD PROVIDE ANNUAL 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR ALL SCHOOL PERSONNEL ON IDENTIr 
PYING AND REPOOTING SUSPE(l?rED CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
(H-10) 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL EDUCA- 
TION AGENCY SHOULD CONDUCT ANNUAL EVALUATIONS OF THEIR 
CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT PREVENTION AND TREATMENT . 
EFFORTS (H-11) 1 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL EDUCA- 
TION AGENCY, IN COOPERATION WITH THE STATE CHILD 
PROTECTION COORDINATING COMMITTEE AND THE COMMUNITY 
CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COUNCIL, SHOULD DEVELOP, 
IMPLEMENT, AND SUPPORT PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
programs' on CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT (H-12) 
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Section It Stagidards for Courts and the Judicial III-17 
System ' \ 



TO DIVERT THE NEED FOR COURT ACTION, THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 
SHOULD REFER REPORTS OF CHI^ ABUSE AND NEGLECT TO THE 
LOCAL CHILD PROTECTIVE /ERVRfeS UNIT FOR ASSESSMENT (l-l) 

THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM SHOULD ENSURE THAT CHILD PROTECTIVE 
COURT PROCEEDINGS ARE INITIAtED ONLY" WHEN NECESSARY TO 
PROTECT THE CHILD'S HEALTH OR SAFETY (1-2) 

A JUDGE SHOULD ORDER THAT A CHILD BE PLACED IN TEMPORARY 
PROTECTIVE CUSTODY IF THERE IS REASON TO BELIEVE THAT 
IMMINENT DANGER TO THE CHILD'S HEALTH OR SAFETY EXISTS 
(1-3) 

JUDGES, ATTORNEYS, AND THE COURTS SHOULD ENSURE THAT 
, CHILD PROTECTIVE PROCEEDINGS ARE GOVERNED BY STATUTES 
AND COURT RULES ESTABLISHING FAIR PROCEDURES (1-4). 

. - JUDGES, ATTORNEYS, AND THE COURTS SHOULD ENSURE THAT 
FAIR EVIDENTIARY STANDARDS ARE APPLIED. TO PRELIMINARY 
AND ADJUDICATORY CHILD PROTECTIVE HEARINGS AND THAT 
ADJUDICATORY HEARINGS ARE COMPLETED WITHIN 60 DAYS (l-S) 

jJUDGES, ATTORNEYS, AND THE COURTS SHOULD ENSURE THAT THE 
CHILD PROTECTIVE DISPOSITIONAL HEARING IS COMPLETED 
WITHIN 60 DAYS (l-6) 

JUDGES* ATTORNEYS, GUARDIANS AD LI^EM , AND THE COURTS 
SHOULD ENSURE THAT TH£ DISPOSITIONAL ORDER CONTAINS "THE 
LEAST RESTRICTIVE PROVISIONS CONSISTENT WITH THE BEST 
INTERESTS OF THE CHILD, AND THAT THE ORDER IS REVIEWED 
AUTOMATICALLY FOR MODIFICATION OR ENFORCEMENT (1-7) 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM PERSONNEL SHOULD PARTICIPATE ON THE 
STATE CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COMMITTEE AND ON THE 
COMMUNITY CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COUNCIL (1-8) - 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM PERSONNEL SHOULD ESTABLISH PROCEDURES TO 
IDENTIFY "HIGH RISK" CHILDREN AND FAMILIES MHO COME TO 
THEIR ATTENTION AND REFER THEM TO THE LOCAL CHILD PROTEC- 
TIVE SERVICES UNIT -OR TO OTHER APPROPRIATE SERVICE 
PROVIDERS (1-9) 

t ^ 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM PERSONNEL SHOULD RECEIVE TRAINING TO 
INCREASE THEIR UNDERSTANDING AND KNOWLEDGE OF JUDICIAL 
•.RESPONSES TO CHILD ABtiSE AND NEGLECT (I-IO) 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM PERSONNEL^ SHOULD CONDUCT AN ANNUAL 
EVALUATION OF THEIR CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT p'REVENTION 
AND TREATMENT EFFORTS (I-ll) 
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System III-218. 



THE LAW ENFORCEMENT 'AGENQf SHOULD DEVELOP POLICIES, 
PROCEDURES, AND ORGANIZATIONAL MODELS THAT FACILITATE 
DECISION MAKING IN CASBS OF SUSPECTED CHI£d ABUSE AND 
NEGLECT (J-1) 

THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY SHOULD PARTICIPATE ON THE 
STATE CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COMMITTEE AND ON 
THE COMMUNITY CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COUNCiL 
(j-2) 

THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY SHOULD DEVELOP PROGRAMS AND 
STRATEGIES TO PREVENT CHILD ABUSE AMD NEGLECT AND TO 
ASSIST OFFICERS IN IDENTIFYING' CHILDREN AND FAMILIES AT 
RISK (j-3) • . 

THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY SHOULD ASSIST OFFICERS IN 
IDENTIFYING AND RESPONDING TO CASES OF SUSPECTED CHILD 
ABUSE AND NEGLECT (J-4) 

THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY SHOULD REPORT SUSPECTED 
CASES OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT AS MANDATED BY STATE 
liAW (J-,5) 

THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY SHOULD EMPHASIZE THE INTERVIEW 
AS A SIGNIFICANT TOOL IN A CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
INVESTIGATION (j-6) 

• THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY SHOULD DEVELOP AND PARTJCI- 
^PATE IN MULT I -DISCIPLINARY APPROACHES TO PREVENTING AND 
^ TREATING CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
LOCAL CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICES UNIT .(j-7) 

THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY SHOULD EDUCATE ITS PERSONNEL 

IN THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT (J-8T 

- ■ . ■. _ ■ 

THE LAW EiilFORCEMtiNT AGENCY SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED AND INNOVATIVE APPROACHES TO 
PREVENTING, IDENTIFYING, AND TREATING CHILD ABUSE AND 
neglect' (J-9) te* ' 
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Part K-Ii States* Reapohsibilities 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAX) SERVICES SHOULD DESIGNATE 
AN INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY TO OVERSEE RESIDENTIAij CHILD 
. . CARE INSTITtraiONS AND ASSESS REPORTS OF INSTITUTIOllAL 
ABUSE AND NEGLECT (K-I-1) 

BACH CHILD-PLACING AGENCY SHOULD USE; WHENEVER POSSIBLE, 
AN. IN-STATE INSTITUTION FOR PLACEMENT (K-I-2) 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY SHOULD CONDUCT REGULAR 
REVIEWS OF ALL RESIDENTIAL CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE STATE OR REV^IEW THOSE PERFORMED BY OTHER AUTHORITIES 
{K-I-3). - , ' . 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY SHOULD WORK WITH STATE AND.. 
, V COUNTY LICENSING AGENCIES TO ENSURE THAT LIOENSING < 

CODES, REQUIREMENTS, AND STANDARDS ARE ENFORCED (K-I-4) 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY SHOULD ASSESS REPORTS OF 
SUSPECTED INSTITUTIONAL CHILp ABUSE AND NEGLECT (K-I-5) 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY SHOULD REQUEST THAT THE 
LOCAL COMMUNITY CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COUNCIL 
.' ASSIST IN ANY NEGOTIATIONS ON CORRECTIVE ACTION THAT - 
•REQUIRE CONCILIATION (K-I-6) 

The INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY SHOULD WOfik WITH THE STATE 
AND COMMUNITY TO DEVELOP ALTERNATIVES TO INSTITUTIONALIZA- 
TION OF CHILDREN {K-I-7) 

THE IND^ENDENT STATO AGENCY SHOULD PROMOTE THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND OPERATION OF INSTITUTIONAL CHILD ADVOCACY 
PROGRAMS (K-I-8) 

Part K-II; Institutiong* Responsibilities 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD HIRE QUA;.IFIED AND SUFFICIENT 
STAFF (K-II-l) 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD ESTABLISH A FORMAL CHILD ADVO- , 
CACY PROGRAM TO REPJtESENT THE INTERESTS' OF ' CHILDREN 
PLACED IN THE INSTITUTION {K-II-2) 
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Part K-IIt Instltutlona' Responsibilities (con't.) 



EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD ESTABLISH A HUMAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE 
TO IMPLEMENT CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT REPORTING PROCEDURES 
(K-II-3) 

INSTITUTIONAL STAFF SHOULD PARTICIPATE ON THE STATE CHILD 
PROTECTION COORDINATING COMMITTEE AND ON THE COMMUNITY 
CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COUNCIL (K-II-4) 

BJ^CH INSTITUTION SHOULD ACCEPT ONLY THOSE CHILDREN WHOSE 
NEEDS CANNOT BE MET IN A LESS RESTRICTIVE- ENVIRONMENT 
(K-II-5) \ 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD INFORM EVERY ENTERING CHILD AND 
BIS FAMILY .OF THEIR RIGHTS AND THE RIGHTS OF THE 
INSTITUTION tK-II-6) 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT, AT TIME 
OF PLACEMEN?, A SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALIZED TREATMENT FLAN 
FOR EVERY CHILD TO MEET HIS PHYSICAL, EMOTIONAL, AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS j[K-II-7) 

BACH INSTITUTIOti SHOULD INVOLVE FAMILIES IN DECISION 
MAKING FOR THEIR CHILDREN AND PROVIDE FbR FAMILY INVOLVE- 
MENT IN INSTITUTIONAL ACTIVITIES {t^-ll-B)" 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD COMPLY WITH THE STATE LAW IN 
REPORTING AND ASSESStNG SUSPECTED bHILD ABUSE AND NE^CT 
(K-II-9) 

each institutioti should develop a plan fob corrective 
action if a report of institutional child abuse or ^ 
neglect is founded (k-ii-10) 

Institutional staff should receive training in the pre- 
ventioti, identification/ and treatment of child abuse 
and neglect and on their reporting responsibilities as 

DEFINED IN STATE LAW (X-II-ll) 

ZKCM INSTITUTIOti SHOULD. CONDUCT AN ANNUAL REVIEW OF ITS 
CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT PREVENTION AND TREATMENT EFFORTS 
(K<fII-12> 
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EACH- INSTITUTION SHOULD ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH THE STATE AND THE COMMUNITY TO PROMOTE PUBLIC 
AWARENESS OF INSTITUTIONAL CARE AND TO DEVELOP ALTERNA- 
TIVES TO INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF CHILDREN (K-II-13) 
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SECTION K: STANDARDS FOR THE PREVENTION AND CORRECTION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT , 

The. overgtll ohjjectives of these Standards are to; 

• Encourage the prevention, identification, and correction 
of institutional child abuse and neglect^ and 

• Reduce the unnecessary institutionalization of children. 

Standards under this Section are divided into two parts. 
The first part ot these Standards addresses the State's responsi- 
bilities in ensuring that children residing in institutions are 
receiving proper care and treatment. The second pertains to an 
institution's responsibilities in admitting, treating, and dis- 
charging children in general, and children suspected of being 
abused or neglected in particular. 

The Section is divided into two parts because of the unique 
stattis of institutions. Like other service deflivery systems, 
institutions should strive to prevent, identify, and treat child , 
abuse and neglect. However, unlike other' service delivery systems, 
instit^utions serve as surrogate caretakers. In this role, they 
may accept into their care abused or neglected children, or may, 
therfiselves , abuse or neglect children. Hence, the Standards in the 
first part recommend that an Independent State Agency be designated 
to oversee institutions' activities, especially those activities 
related to the prevention and treatment of institutional qhild 
abuse and ne^ecr. V 



Part I: States' Responsibilities 

The main purpose of these Standards Us to provide States with ^ 
guidance for establishing an ind€^pe'ndent review of institutional 
abuse and neglect, and to encourage States to promote good care 
for every child residing in an institution. The difficulties 
private and public institutions may have* in achieving the Standards 
and the difficulties that States may encounter in enforcing these 
Standards are acknowledged. For example , private institutions 
are heavily dependent on third party payors (insurance companies, 
private contributors, parents , etc .) who may not be willing to 
underwrite the administrative costs attendant with these Standards, 
and thus, private institutions may have to seek financial support 
through other means. The Standards also recognize that State 
licensing agencies often do hot have sufficient qualified staff to 
monitor institutions. In some cases ^ licensing agencies do not have 
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a set of appropriate standards against which to measure institu- 
tions. The Standards in Part I are intended to help resolve these 
problems . 



Part II : Institutions ' Responsibilities 

The Standards and Guidelines in Part II which relate to in-" 
stitutional roles, policies, procedures, and responsibilities, 
are intended, first, to provide guidance for determining when and 
for how long an institutional setting is appropriate for a child. 
Until recently, placement in an institution was viewed as an 
acceptable first alternative for a "problem" child. Recent re* 
search has sht)wn that, regardless of the quality of care provided, 
institutionalization exacts a psychological cost from the individual 
which makes his reentry into community life difficult, if not im* 
possible. Hence, the concept of "least restrictive alternative" has 
emerged as the appropriate guideline 'in determining what placement 
alternative is most suitable. 

These standards also encourage institutions to pay special 
attention to abused or neglec\:ed children adAiitted to their care. 
Unless there is such emphasis on :the part of institutions, his* 
tories of child abuse and neglect may be overlooked by institutional 
staff/ as well as the relationships of the abuse and neglect to 
other problems that the children exhibit (e.g., delinquent behavior 
provoking further abuse) . Finally, these Standards are intended to 
support the continuing improvement of the overall quality of in- 
stitutional services by stressing the importance of Federal and 
State legislation and regulations governing institutional care. 
Institutions, both public and private, often have been indirectly 
responsible for child abuse and neglect through the lack of ade- 
quate monies, standards, and enforcement of these standards. 

Developing Standards and Guidelines for all the aspects of 
child care institutions is beyond the scope of this document. 
However, the Standdtds and Guidelines in this Section are 
applicable to all residential child care institutions , regardless 
of the child '^s presenting problems. 



DEFIMITIONS 

The following definitions are provided to assist the reader 
in understanding the scope, intent, and purpose of these Standards 
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Institution 

A residential facility, or a foster home, that admits 
children, including abused or neglected children, under the age 
of 18, for care, treatment, and/or training. 

Independent state Agency 

An agency at the State level which is concerned with the 
quality Of care provided to children placed in institutions; and 
receives, evaluates, and' recommends corrective action on reports 
of insJtitutional abuse and neglect* The. agency so designated need 
not be one exclusively devoted to the prevention and treatment 
of insltitutional abuse and neglect, but should be an agency (such 
as one that assumes the role of oinbiidsman) whose advocacy missions 
Clearly include the special needs of this pppulation. This agency 
should also make periodic evaluatioas of institutions and submit 
reports of its findings to the State Child Protection Coordinating 
Committee, 

Human Ri\hts Committee 

A committee established by the institution to be responsible 
for developing and implementing child abuse and neglect reporting 
procedtires* in addition to other procedures concerned with human 
rights, 

Least Restrictive Alternative 

The least restrictive alternative is defined in terms of the 
two major settings in which a child lives: his home and his 
schools When applied to the child*s home setting, it dictates 
that the child should be placed in that living situation which 
most closely resembles a normal, healthy, family home, while en- 
suring a full range of needed. care and treatment. In general, 
the hierarchy of cominonly used alternative residential settings is 

(1) natural family V 

(2) foster family 

(3) group home 

(4) weekday only residential school 

(5) **bpen, " 24-hour-per-day institutional setting within 
or near the child's natural community 

(6) "open,'* 24^hour-per-day institutional setting located 
some distance from the child* s natural community 

(7) locked, 24rhour-per-day institutional setting. 
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The least restrictive alternative applied to a school setting 
Is that setting which meets the child's special educational and 
tVaining needs, A hierarchy of commonly used settings is; 

(1) regular classroom 

(2) regular' classroom plus special services after school 

(3) regular classroom except for selected special classes 
during the school day 

(4) self-contained, special classroom setting 

(5) V special treatment centers which also provide education 

and training appropriate to the child's needs and 
abilities 

(AS the child's special educational and training needs are inter- 
related with the choice of the residential setting, both warrant \ 
consideration when applying the concept of "least restrictive ^ ^ 
alternative, ") 

The reader should also review Standards A- 2, A- 7, A-8 , and 
A-9 in STATE LAW, as these Standards define and establish the 
legal basis for the State Child Protection Division, the Independ- 
ent State Agency, licensing agencies, and the State Child Protection 
Coordinating Committee* 



PART I: STATE?' RESPONSIBILITIES 
Administration and Management 



STANDARD K*I*1 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES SHOULD DESIGIMATE AN 
INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY TO OVERSEE RESIDENTIAL^HILD CARE INSTI- 
TUTIONS AND ASSESS REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONAL ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Guidelines 



Determine with the State Child Protection Coordinating 
Committee the following; 
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(1) appointment of a Director within the Independent 
State Agency to take prime responsibility for the 
prevention and treatment of iristitutional child 
abuse and neglect, including his term of office 

(2) staffingF and resource needs, including; considera^ 
tion of staff with expertise in child development, 
child protective services , and child welfare ser- 
vices; assessment and review! licensing? and labor 
relations and bargaining 

(3) roles arid responsibilities for overseeing child 
care institutions 

Determine with the State Child Protection Coordinating 
Committee and , with the independent State Agency the 
follo^^ino: 

(1) procedures for receiving reports of institutional 
child abuse and neglect to include: 

(a) immediate transmittal of any report of insti- 
tutional abuse or neglect from t^he State Child 
Protection Division to the Independent State 
Agency 

(b) the Independent State Agency's arrangements for 
receiving reports and initiating an emergency 
assessment 24 hours per day, seven days per week 

(2) procedures for requesting and receiving from State 
departments, local agencies, private organizations, 
and institutions information necessary to discharge 
the prescribed responsibilities, including the ^ 
authority to subpoena records and witnesses 

(3) data to be submitted for inclusion in the Annual 
State Plan on Services for Children and Families, 
and in the Annual Report on Child Abuse and Neglect 
Prevention and Treatment which is to be forwarded 

to the Governor and State Legislature (Cross-reference 
to STATE AUTHORITY/ p, III-55) 



Cotnmentary 

This Standard gives the State Department of Social Services 
authority to designate the Independent State Agency best suited 
to handle institutional child maltreatment without having to 
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rely on that Agency's ability to absorb the cost of the- added 
responsibility. Such an arrangement, for example, would allow 
the Agency investigating the institutional abuse or neglect to 
receive child protective funds, including those derived from 
federal programs, such as Title xx- of the Social Security Act. 



STANDARD K-I-2 

EACH CHILD-PLACING AGENCY SHOULD USE, WHENEVER POSSIBLE, AN 
IN-STATE INSTITUTION FOR PLACEMENT 



Guidelines 

m utilize an out-of^State institution only if its treatment 
program is unavailable in the State and is required for the 
child needing placement 

• Receive prior approval from the Independent state Agency 

for the placement of a child in an out-of-State institution: 

(1) if the placement is approved, staff from the child* 
placing agency are to conduct a pre-placement, on-site 
interview with the out-of-State institutional staff, 
and arrange, for a pre-placement, on-site visit for the 
child and his family 

(2) if the child is placed, the child-placing agency is to 
— arrange for periodic visits between the child and his 

parents during the year 

« Monitor an out-of-state institution used for placement by: 

(1) having agency staff visit the child at least twice a 
year 

(2) obtaining detailed information about the nature and 
level of care and treatment being used in the institution 

(3) requiring periodic treatment progress reports from the 
institution 

(4) maintaining close contact with licensing agencies in 
the other State to ensure that the institution meets 
licensing requirements and has not had its license 
revoked 
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SfpANDARD K-I-3 . . . 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY SHOULD CONDUCT REGULAR REVIEWS OF 
ALL RESIDENTIAL CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATE OR REVIEW 
THOSE PERFORMED BY OTHER AUTHORITIES 



Guidelines ^ 

• Compile and maintain an updated file of public and 
private institutions 

• Conduct reviews of public and private institutions which 
include on-site, unannounced visits 

• Focus reviews on the following; 

(1) the existence, range, and quality of treatment 
services 

■ (2) the institution's policies on child management 
{3) the, institution's fiscal policies, procedures, 
and priorities, including purchase*of-service 
agreements 

(4) the number and qualifications of staff; staff 

selection, screening, and performance evaluation; 
staff rotation policies and procedures; staff 
supervision; and staff pre- and in*service training 



Cbininentary 

If an organization or agency other than the Independent 
State Agency is mandated to conduct reviews of Institutions, 
the Independent State Agency tnay consider this other review 
in lieu of its own. However, the Independent State Agency 
should still have the authority to conduct on-site reviews. 
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STANDARD K*I"4 

THE INDEPENDE(JT STATE AGENCY SHOULD WORK WITH STATE AND COUNTY 
LICENSING AGENCIES TO ENSURE THAT LICENSING CODES, REQUIREMENTS, 
AND STANDARDS ARE ENFORCED 



Guidelines 

• Compile and maintain an updated file of State aru3 county 
licensing agencies, child-placing aqencies, and juvenile 
and family courts 

• Establish and maintain liaison with State and county 
licensing agencies 

• Assess licensing codes , requirements , and standa rds 

of State and county licensing agencies, by recognizing 
that : 

(1) State standards for child care in institutions 
may not exist or existing ones may be inadequate 

(2) licensing codes, requirements, and standards should 
deal with physcial conditions of facilities as well 
as their treatment programs 

(3) regular inspections of public and private institu- 
tions by the appropriate State and county licensing 
aqencies are necessary and arc to be cncouraqcd 

• Develop fltf-atc sti^ndards for child care in institutions 
if they do not exist or if existing onns ar^ inadequate 

• Develop sucn standards in conjunction with the appropriate 
child^placing agencies and appropriate State and' county 
licensing^ agencies 

• CominunicEite regularly with State and county licensing 
agencies for: 

(1) receipt of their inspection reports on public and 
private, institutions 

(2) up-to-date information on changes in the licensing 
status of all public and private institu^pns 

(3) suggestions as to how th^ Independent St«e Agency 
can assist State and counrcy licensing agencies in 
enforcing their Standards and/or licensing require- 
ments 
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Notify child-placing agencies, and juvenile and family 
courta in the licensing status of all public and private 
institutions 

I 

Assist private and smaller public institutions in 
identifying alternative funding sources to bo used in 
implementing these Standards; these alternative 
may include : 

(1) direct cost reimbursement to the institution 

(2) staffing support through the Independent state Agency 

(3) advocating legisla.t ive action to require private and 
Federal ifisurance companies to include coverage of 
these costs as reimbursable ^ 



Prevention and .Treatment 



STANDARD K*I*5 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY SHOULD ASSESS REPORTS OF SUSPECTED 
INSTITUTIONAL CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Guidelines 



Recognize that some cases of institutional child abuse 
and neglect require the authoritative intervention of 
law enforcement agencies * 

Develop, with the State Child Protection Division, pro- 
cedures for assessing reports of institutional chi\^.d 
abuse or neglect; 

(1) procedures are to be written 

(2) procedures are to focus on; emergency criteria; 
response to emergency reports; response to other 
reports; notifying the institution's director, 

the child's advocate, the child's parent(s), and the ^ 
child's placing agency, about the teport and assessment 

Request that the institution initiate its own evaluation 
of the alleged situation if it has not yet done so 
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# Assign Independent State Agency staff to perform the 
assessment, see the child, and determine whether the 
allegation is true, and whether the child is safe, 
requires another placement, or can jremain in the insti- 

, ^ tution; to include: 

^ . ■ - ^ 

(1) gathering Information from the follpwing sources: 
the individual who made the report, institutional 
personnel, the child, the child's parentfS), and col- 
lateral community resources such as medical or edu- 
cational resources 

(2) if appropriate, obtaining medical, psychiatric, and/or 

. psychological assessments of the child to be performed 
by physicians, psychiatrists, or psychologists who 
are not affiliated with the institution 

(3) when removal is necessary, seeking consent from the 
institution's director, the child' s.parent , and/or 
th^ child-placing agency; or, if irioiiicated due to 
imminent danger to the child, considering the need 
to exercise temporary protective custody authority 
(Cross-reference to STATE LAW, p. Ill- 16) 

(4) in event of removal, working with the child-^placing 
agency and the State Child Protection Division to 
locate alternative temporary placement for. the child 

# Inform parallel public agencies involved with the child, 
and State and .county licensin^^gencies-, of the allega-' 
tion 

# Conduct on-site inspec^tion and review of the institution 
ekrly in the assessment process, and encourage the insti- 
tution to implement its own Corrective measures / 

# Complete the assessment within 60 days after receiptpf 
the report, with , the option of an additional OO-day"^^ 
extension, if good cause for the extension is shown and 
it is approved by the State Child Protection Division 

# Intervene in situati^s of alleged institutional abuse 
or neglect involving a' child placed from another State 

in the same manner as described for the assessment of any 
othet report, except for these differences: 

(1) share the assessment process and findings with the 
other . State ^s Child Protection Division 
^ (2) share the assessment process and findings with the 
child's placing agency in the other State 
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• Follow post-assessment procedures which include: 

(1) ^ holding 'a fact-finding review to determine if the 

reported institutional child abuse or neg'lect is 
unfounded, indicated, or founded 

(2) allowing the institution to participate fully in 
the review and assess^nent of all relevant facts 
which pertain to the allegation (except those 
necessitating the disclosure of individuals ' ident- 
ities, which would breach confidentiality agreements) 

(3) providing the institution with the opportunity to 
share the results of its own inquiry and to state 
its reactions to the allegations and to the assess- 
ment findings ^ 

(4) allowing the institution time to perform corrective 
action if the- repprt is founded or indicated 

(5) documenting the final assessment findings in a re- 
port to be submitted %6 ^he State Child Protection 
Division^ which includes irecorairiendations for cor- * 
rective action 

(B) submitting the final assessment report to appropriate ^ 
State and cOunty licensing agencies* the appropriate 
child-placiog agency, and la;w enforcement authorities, 
when appropriate 
. (7) .notifying the child's parents of the fipal assessment 
findings 

• Obtain the State Child Protection Division * s recommenda- - 
tion's for corrective action and/or their approval: of 

the institution's and the Independent State Agency ' s 
recommendations .for corrective action 

• 'Consider the reports on assessment findings and the report on 
corrective action as public documents. If the report of insti- 
tutional abuse or neglect is founded>'but information on the 
identities of the children involved is not to be disclosed 

STANDARD K-I-6 

THE INDEPENDENT S,TATE AGENCY SHOULD REQUEST THAT TFffi LOCAL COM- 
MUNXTY CHILD PROTECTION COORDINATING COUNCIL ASSIST IN ANY NEGO- 
TIATIONS ON CORRECTIVE ACTION THAT REQUIRE ' CONCILIATION 



Guidelines , " , 

« 

• Cross-reference to LOCAL AUTHORITY, STANDARD E-5, 
p. Ill- 86- and Standard K-II-10 , p. III-246 
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. • Encourage the 'Community Council- to; 

(1) provide assistance when the state Child* Protection 
Division and the institution are unablie to reach 
agreement on appropriate corrective actiop to al- 
leviate the condition? which led to the institu- 
tional abuse or neglect 

(2) conduct negotiations between the Sta^e Child 
Protection Division and the institution 

(3) document final corrective action in a report to 
be submitted to the State Child Protection Divi- 
sion and the institution, for final review 

(4) forward the report to the child's, placing agency 
and State and cbunty licejising agencies 



Resource Enhancement ^ . ^ 

■ :\ ;, ' 

S TAMCARD K-I-7 . ; ^ 

^ J ^ ■ ■ ■ 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY SHOULD WORK WITH THE STATE 'AND COM- 
MUNITY TO DEVELOP ALTERNA*riVES TO INSTITUTIONALIZATIC»I OF 

CHILDREN . . . . 

r 

Guidelines ' ^ 

/ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

w Participate on the State Chidd^ Protection Coordinating 

Committed * \ . . - . . 

• Re<^uest information and contributions "from the institu- 
tional staff participating on Community Child Protection 
Coordinating Councils - ^ 
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• Work with State and community government agencies, pri- 
vate organizations, professional associations # ad- 
vocaoy groups, and concerned citizens to stimulate the 
development of comprehensive community support services 
as alternatives to the institutionalization of children 

• Utilize printed and visual media to heighten public 
awareness of issues related to the institutionalization 
and de-institutionalization of chilcjren 

• Prepare and re^^ularly update detailed programmatic 
descriptions of public and private institutions for 
dissemination to child-placing agencies, juvenile and 
family courts, State and county licensing agencies, and 
residential child care institutions with emphasis on 
those institutions that have developed or' are developing 
alternatives for the children placed in their institu- 

* tions ^ * 



STANDARD K-I-8 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE. A<;ENCY SHOULD PROMOTE THE ESTABLISHMENT 
AND OPERATION OF. INSTITUTIONAL CHILD ADVOCACY t>ROGRAMS 



Guidelines 

• Compile and maintain an update^ file which identifies 

^ existing or planned institutional child advocacy programs, 
and problems encountered by advocates 

Compile and disseminate guidance materials to advocates ^ 
regarding such things as needs of children, conditions 
that need improvement^ and alternatives to institutionali- 
zation 

• Sp6nsor an anntSal conference for advocates for the pur*- 
pose of sharing information 

Serve as a clearinghouse "for institutional child ad- 
vocacy programs - ^ > 

• Cross-reference to standard K-II-2, p. ill- 2 33 
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r 



PART II ! INSTITUTIONS' RESPONSIBILITIES 



Administration and Management 



STANDARD K-II-1 

i 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD HIRE QUALIFIED AND SUFPICIE!^T STAFF 



( 



Guidelines 




Determine the number of staff and the qualifications 
necessary for sufficient care, based on the institution's 
size, purpose, children's ethnic backgrounds, and child- 
ren's special needs, including the special needs of child* 
ren with histories of abuse and neglect 

• Estjiblish policies for staff recruitment, screening, and hir* 
including a probationary period for new employees 

-ire professional staff who are licensed, certified, or 
registered as required by State law 

Ensure that staff hired to work with children have had prior 
training in child development and training in recognizing 
indicators of child abuse and neglect 

Establish individual worker caseloads, to be determined by 
such .factors, as: the children's chronological and mental ages; 
nature of the children's problems and other characteristics* 
type and extent of work needed for children and parents; and 
the time required for individual and staff meetings and other 
responsibilities 

Provide a program for. continued staff development, including 
individual and group supervision for all staff 

Compile, maintain, periodically update^ and distribute to all 
employees a manual of personnel policies and procedures 

include in the manual the following information; 

(1) the clearly defined purpose of the institution in terms 
of the specialized target population it as designed to 
serve 
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(2) job descriptions for all positions, including t qualifica- 
tions; education and skills required; a 'general descrip- 
tion of duties and responsibilities; and the type of 
supervision provided 

(3) conditions and procedur;es of employment V 

(4) a code of ethical conduct for all employees 

(5) . a statement prohibiting child abuse and neglect by 

staff 

(6) internal and external procedures for reporting and assess-^ 
ing suspected child abuse and neglect incidents 

(7) mechanisms for staff involvement in evaluating the 
functioning of the institution and personnel 



Commentary 

Institutions are responsible for meeting the needs of 
children who enter the institution as well as ensuring that children 
in their care- are not abused or neglected by staff. Consequently, 
the hiring/of qualified and sufficient staff is extremely important 
to guaranj/ee that these responsibilities are effectively fulfilled. 
In ad3rCion, assignment of reasonable caseloads and continued staff 
development are necessary to guarantee effective care and prevent 
staff abuse- and neglect of children while they are in an institution* 



■ t 

STANDARD K-II-2 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD ESTABLISH A FORMAL CHILD ADVOCACY PROGRAM TO 
REPRESENT THE INTERESTis OP CHILDREN PLACED IN THE INSTITUTION 



Guidelines 

> ^ 

. • Establish an advocacy prograun which meets' the following* criteria 

(1) each child within the institution has' an identifiable 
advocate » 

(2) each advocate has complete access tot all records on the 
child; all levels of institutional staff? the child-- 
placing agency; and other agencies charged with 
monitoring the child's treatment 

(3) each advocate is able to express his concerns without 
fear of reprisal by the ins^titution 

(4) each advocate has sufficient time to carry out his advocacy 
role 
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Select and utilize an advocacy program which conforms to the 
needs and capabilities of the institution. Three alternative 
models are: 

(1^ an internal advocacy program, the salient characteristics 
of which include; 

(a) full-time staff (hired by the institution) whose sole 
function is advocacy 

(b) advocacy staff directly responsible to the 
director 

(c) advocacy staff's participation on the Human Rights 
Committee (See Standard K-II-3) 

(2) an external, State-administered advocacy program, the 
salient characteristics of which include; 

(a) advocates (hired by the State's licensing 
agencies) to serve one or more institutions 

(b) advocacy staff serve institutions within a 
designated geographic area (two hours or less 
travel time) 

(c) the ratio of advocates to residents dictated 
by the number of, and distance between, 
institutions served (1; 60 as basic guideline) 



(3) a citizen advocacy program, the salient charac- 
teristics of which include: 

(a) citizens in the child's community trained as 
advocates and assigned one to three children 

(b) the citizen serves as a consistent advocate 
for the child through his institutional place- 
ment and any subsequent placements (e*g* , 
institutional, group home, foster care) 

(c) paid or ^volunteer citi^^en advocates , the status 
of whicH is dependent upon the resources of the 
community and the institution 

Delegate the following responsibilities to the advocate: 

(1) ensuring that each entering child and his family, are 
informed about their rights and responsibilities and 
their avenues of redress if those rights are violated 
by 1:he institution 

(2) . representing children whose rights are being violated 

or are alleged to have been violated 

(3) monitoring and advocating for change of inequitable 
policies and procedures prior to the need for 
judicial intervention 
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(4) investigating and examining any and all conditions 
which may interfere with free exercise of children's 
rights, except in the event of suspected child abuse 
or neglect, which is to be handled by the Human 
Rights Committee 

(5) working with the Human Rights Committee to perform 
internal assessments In the event of suspected child 
abuse or neglect 

(6) promoting staff involv^ent in evaluating the 
functioning of the institution and in determining 
staff training needs 

(7) consulting free*Ly with any institutional employee, 
including the director, about violations of . 
children's and families' rights needing remediation 



Commentary 

It is the responsibility of each institution to establish 
or cooperate with an advocacy program for all children in its 
care* The purpose of the advocacy program is to represent the 
interests of the child and to prevent iifcidents of institutional 
child abuse or neglect* Howeve*r, this Standard recognizes that 
many institutions are or will be subject to Federal- or State- 
mandated advocacy programs* Therefore, if the interests of the 
preceding Guidelines are served by an existing advocacy program 
established in response to other requirements, and if that 
program includes abused or neglected children admitted to the 
institution, then it is unnecessary for the institution to 
develop a new advocacy program* ^ The Guidelines are broad enough 
to be incorporated into an existing program or to become the 
basis for establishing a new program* 

Three models of advocacy program are outlined in the Guide- 
lines* These models are currently being considered or utilised 
by many institutions* Advantages and disadvantages associated 
^ith each of the models include: 

(1) internal advocacy program 

'(a) advantages: "on*the-spot" , full-time 

familiarity with the institution, and easy 
accessibility to "-the institution's programs 
and staff ^ 

(b) disadvantage: tendency of the advocate to 

lose objectivity because of close association 
to staff 

(2) external. State-administered advocacy program 
(ai advantages: strengthens the licensing 

function of the State; advocate and 
institution benefit from knowledge of 
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Other institutions* progrfuns and policies; and 
less chance of advocate identifying with the 
institution's staff 
(b) disadvantages: reduced level of knowledge 
about the institution^ and less^deve loped 
working relationships with the staff to 
negotiate needed chsuiges 
(3) citizen alivocacy program 

(a) advantage: advocating for the child through- 
out a range ot placements (i, e,^ institution 
to group home to foster care) 

(b) disadvantages: lack of formal power to affect 
change; difficulties of recruitment and 
prob;i€?ns of volunteer turnover; and lack 

of ffiuniliarity with the specifics of the 
institution's services 



STANDARD K-II-3 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD ESTABLISH A HWIAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE TO 
IMPLEMENT CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT REPORTINCT PROCEDURES 



Guidelines 

# Establish^ as an option, a Task Force to an existing, 
Hxunan Rights Ccumnittee / ^ 

# Include representatives from the professional Qta,ff^ 
the advocacy program, the child care staffs patients 
or patient representatives (consigners) > and outside 
professionals 

# Delegate responsibility to the Hxunan. Rights Committee 
for the following: 

(1) developing internal reporting procedures for 
incidents of suspected child 2ibuse and neglect 

(2) disseminating to all staff written copies of re- 
porting procedures 

(3) designating member(s) to be available 24 hours 
per day^ seven days per week to accept reports of 
suspected abu3e and neglect and make official re- 
ports to the State Child Protection Division 
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(4) performing internal assessments of reports of sus- 
pected child abuse and neglect together with the 
child's advocate 

(5) providing staff training in recognition of child 
abuse and neglect and internal and external report- 
ing and assessment procedures 

(6) performing internal evaluations of policies , ^^o- 
grams , facilities , services , and personnel , includ- 
ing the need for additional or new types of personnel 



Commentary 

This Standard should be consistent with similar requirements 
mandated by other laws or regulations. Therefore, the title and 
purposes of this committee may be incorporated into another com- 
mittee or board. In addition, a Human Rights Committee may serve 
more than one institution, so long ^s consumer, advocate, and 
staff representation from each institution is included. At least 
two-thirds of the representation on the committee should be other 
than institutional staff , 



STANDARD K-II*4 

INSTITUTIONAL STAFF SHOULD PARTICIPATE ON THE STATE CHILD PROTECTION 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE AND ON THE COMMUNITY CHILD PROTECTION 
COORDINATING COUNCIL 



Guidelines 

• Cross reference to STATE AUTHORITY, p. Ill- 4 5 and LOCAL 
AUTHORITY, p. III- 86 

• Include a representative who has sufficient responsibility 
within an institution to represent the general interests 
and interpret the policies of institutions 

• Assist in coordinating, planning, and implementing State 
and community child abuse and neglect prevention, identi- 
fication, and treatment efforts 
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Contribute to the preparation of the Annual State Plan 
on Services for Children and Families/ thei Annual 
Report on Child Abuse and Neglect Prevention and Treat- 
ment/ and the Local Plan of Action 



Prevention and Treatment 



STANDARD K-II-5 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD ACCEPT ONLY THOSE CHILDREN WHOSE NEEDS 
CANNOT BE MET IN A LESS RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 



Guidelines % 



Recognize responsibility for refusing to admit a child 
whose needs cannot be met or whose needs can be met in 
a less restrictive setting 

Convene diverge staff members, prior to the child's place- 
ment, to deterpdne if: 

(1) the proposed placement is the least restrictive 
environment which meets the child's needs 

(2) the child's emotional, developmental, and educational 
needs can be met: by the institution's program(s) 

(3) the nature of thie child's family relationships and 
the family's current situation can be benefited by 
the placement 

(4) the family is willing to participate in planning for 
their child and in receiving treatment for themselves 

(5) the proposed placement (whenever possible) is near 
to the child's home and family 

Develop procedures to obtain, prior to placement, the 
child's record^, including those of physical examination, 
psychological evaluation, psychiatric evaluation/ educa- 
tional assessment, social history, and any history of 
abuse and neglect 
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• Arrange for at least one pre-placement , in-person inter- 
view of the child and his family and conduct an independ- 
ent professional assessment of the child, as necessary, to 
ensure that the decision to accept or reject a child for 
admission is based on the knowledge of all available 
sourges and not just *on past records 

• Develop procedures and time limits* if the placement proves 
to be inappropriate* for informing the child's placing 
agency that another setting must be found for the child 
(Cross-reference to Standard K-II-7, p, III-241) ; and 
participate in the search for an appropriate placement 

for the child 



STANDARD K-II-6 

EACH INSTITUTION Sl^OULD INFORM EVERY ENTERING CHILD AND HIS FAMILY 
OF THEIR RIGHTS AND THE RIGHTS OF THE INSTITUTION 

Gui delines 



(1) physical care and supervision 

(2) education and/of training 

(3) prompt medical care and treatment for physical 
health and emotional problems 

(4) emotional security 

(5) freeaom from unnecessary chemical or physical 
restraint 

(6) protection from harm, neglect, and abuse 

(7) confidentiality of his records and mail 

(8) other rights as defined by law# regulation, or 
other recognised standards for the institution 



shown that harm to the child's progress will o^cs 
(2) receive information regarding the child's where- 
abouts and condition 



Recognize the child has rights to: 



Recognize the family has rights to; 



participate 
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(3) receive proprer legal notice on behalf of or * 
regarding their child (e,g., juvenile court review 
hearings) 

(4) make decisions, if their child is a minor, about 
the child's welfare including consent to health 
services 

(5) other rights as defined by liaw, regulation, or 
other recognized standatds for the institution 

e Recognize the ins^titution has rights to; 

(1) expect cooperation from the family and placing 
agency in developing a treatment plan 

(2) prescribe limits as to its services, consistent 
with its resources 

(3) establish reasonable rules for visiting the child 

(4) set and enforce an appropriate fee schedule for 
its services 

(5) establish rules to protect the well-being of all 
residents 

(6) take emergency measures to protect the child's 
health arid safety without prior consent 

(7) other such rights as are necessary to maintain 
the institution's compliance with city, county. 
State, and Federal licensure and standards 

o Provide entering child, when child's age and condition 
indicate, with: 

(1) a copy of his rights 

(2) written information on advocate's name, role, and 
methods of contacting advocate 

(3) a copy af the family's rights 

(4) a copy of the institution's rights 

^« Hold individual meetings or small group oral presentations 
regarding rights for a child when the child is able to 
understand, but unable. to read 

• J^rovide family with: 

(1) a copy of their rights 

(2) wr^itten information on advocate's name, role, and 
location 

(3) a copy of the child's rights 

(4) a copy of the institution's rights 
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TANDARD K-II-7 

ACH INSTITUTION SHOULD DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT, AT TIME OF 
■LACEMENT, A SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALIZED TREATMENT PLAN frOR EVERY 
HILD TO MEET HIS PHYSICAL, EMOTIONAL, AND DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS 



uidelines 

• Recognise that an abused or neglected child requires 
professional treatment ahcl is not to be placed in: 

* 

(1) an institution that provides only custodial care ^ 

(2) a correctional facility or institution * , 

• Identify the child's basic and unique physical, 
emotional, and development needs 

• Recognize that the length of stay at the institution 
should be determined solely by the needs of the child 

• Establish, within 30 days of admission, an estimate 
of length of stay needed by the child 

• Develop ^n individualized treatment plan for the child, 
taking into account whether the placement is for short- 
term, intermediate, or long-term care, with emphasis on ■ 
services that will promote community reintegration and 
enhance adaptive skills for normal" community life 

• Ensure that the child's treatment plan includes specific 
time-limited, short- and long-term goals related to: 
medical and dental needs; educational, recreational. an(^ 
emotional needs; social skills; family involvement; and , 
plans for discharge and aftercare 

• Plan and provide for the emotional well-being of the 
child through programs and activities that promote 
emotional security, relationships with adults and peers, 

, and that include special clinical services, such as 
those performed by social workers, physicians, psycho- 
logists, and psychiatrists ^ 

• Involve the child and his family as fully as possible 

in developing the plan and in making decisions concerning 
him if such involvement is in the best interests of child 

• Utilize additional procedures for a child placed in 
the institution as a result of child abuse or neglect: 
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(1) encourage the child prdtective services ot foster 
care worker assigned toVoniibr the case to visit 
the child regularly and Jto participate in-" the 
institution's semi-annual, interdisciplinary 
review of the child's progress 

(2) submit a copy of the treatment plan and each 
progress report to 'the LocaX Child Protective 
Services Unit for subsequent transmission to ^he 
State Division . - 

' ^ r ' 

Ensure equity of care through 'well-defirie<^ adminis-=- 
trative |g»olici6s and procedures 

Comply with licensing codes^'requirements, and standards 
of appropriate State "and \county licensing agencies 

Establish procedures and. time limits with respect to 
placement and possible discharge by?« 

(1) conducting'a professional review of the child's 
progress at le^st monthly to ascertain^ appropriate- 
ness of placement in the institutional setting 

(2) notifying the child-placing agency wtteri a less 
restrictive setting can meet the child's needs; 
notification should include a detailed progress 
report, date of anticipated discharge, and a^lterna- 

' tive placement recommendations 



Commentary ' ' yC 

Three. of th^ Guidelines in this Standard warrants further 
elaboration. With respect to the fifth Guideline on developing 
individualized treatment, plans acco^rding to expected length of 
placement, the following discussion illuminates what is meant^ 
by short-, inte^ediate, and long-term care and how this affects 
treatment and discharge plans* ^ ^ . ^ - 

First, if^the stay is estimated at 45 days or le^ (short- 
term* care) , the^ insti^tion should establish, before or within^ 
five days, of adjnisSiony .an ^individuialized treatment plan wh^ch 
contains an estimated discharge- dateV^ Second, i& the estimated 
length of stay at the institutiony i*^ 46 days to one "year (inter- 
mediate ca]^e) , or third, 4^ esi^^ated length of stay is l<$nger 
than ofle year , (fong-term car0)., the institution should prepare 
;an individualized treatmeht^plan^withln 30 days, of admission^* In 
iSiy of the three instances, the indiviaUallzed treatment pl^ should 
v^e reviewed with the child^-pl^cing^ agency. 
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.Several additional suggestions regarding discharge may assist 
institutions in implementing the last Guideline, i,e,, procedures 
dealing with discharge • If the child-placing agency agrees with 
the ihstitution's assessment regarding discharge plans for a child, 
the agency should share with the institution its plans for -the 
child/ s subsequent placement as well as its willingness to resume 
responsibility for the cHild on the agreed-upon discharge date- 
Should the child-placing agency disagree with the institution's, 
rrcommendation for, discharge, the agency should notify the insti- 
tution within 15 days. The institution and the child-placing 
agency should review the case again/ and make a final decision as 
to the appropriate discharge date. 

Finally, .although it is assumed that institutions uAll have 
the. primary responsibility for determining the length or the 
child's stay in^the ^institution / the child's advocate may also 
request that a post-placement review be conducted for the purpose 
of considering discharge o£ the child. 



STANDARD K-II-8 

EACH iNSTfTOTION SHOULD INVOLVE FAMILIES IN DECISION MAKING FOR 
THEIR CIteLDREN>AND PROVIDE FOR FAMILY INVOLVEMENT IN INSTI- 
TUTION AlS ACTIVITIES ^ 



Guidelines 



• Recognize'^^ responsibility to involve families in all 
*^hases of institutional activities 

• Assess ways in which f ajnilles^; caq be involved 

• Encourage families to become involved with their 
children and tjxs institu^on by; 



Inviting parents to formal staff reviews and 

rluding them in the revi-ews 
cdn^lting with the parents ajbcoit any significant 
chaii^e—iii^ the * treatment plai> aind advtSfing' them of 
^uch chanc 

establishihg a wide range of .time for. child visi- 
tation including; at a minimu|ii, . daily visitation 
periods in the afternoon an4 evening 
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(4) limiting visiting rights during established hours 
only when it would clearly detVact from the child's 
adjustment and treatment (e.g., duting the - period 
immediately following admission; when a Specific 
treatment program is in effect; or when the visit 
would upset the child) ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

(5) encouraging weekend, holiday, and vacation home 
visits with the family unless professionally con- 
traindicated by the "treatment plan I • 

■ 1 6)(^ providing counsel in-g services to families # or 

ensuring that-such services are available elsewhere^' 

(7) allowing and encouraging family to provide clothing,, 
appropriate small gifts* allowance mone^-jetc", for 
the child ^ • - >^ ^ 

(8) encouraging family participation in activities \ 
such as holiday parties, birthday parties, unit / 
outings, field days, etc.. 

(9) establishing appropriate and reasonably "frequent 
times when parents can attend and observe treatment 
activities such ^as school classrooms, and recrea- 
tionai activities 

• Sponsor and support a Parents' Organization by;- 

(1) informing all parents of the ^Organization' s exist- 
ence and how to apply for membership . ^ " 

(2) ensuring _that representatives of .the Parent^' , 
Organization are included on majpr. boards sponsored , 
directly by the institution, such as the Human 
Rights Committee or Advisory. Boards - 

(3) ^ arranging periodic meetings betwfean administrative 
' st^ff and, the Parents' Organization to .answer 

V questions and discuss issues or cpncems . 



Commentary 

Unless it is determined through a professional assessment of 
the child's needs that the family's- involvement will have a " 
detrimental effect on the child, ttie institutibn should encourage 
family. participatjLon. The therapeutic benefits of family involve 
ment, not only in caring for the child but in all phases of the 
institutibn' s activities, should be recognized by institutional 
staff. ■ 
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, , Further, the institution, and the child-placing agency should 
establish a specific plan of treatment fc>r the family, coordinated 
with the child*s plan, to attempt to reach the goal of returning 
the child to his family, A decision which eliminates the eventual 
return to the- family should be well-documented and should occui; 
only after a thorough assessment of the child*s and family's 
capabilities and prognosis. 



STAMDARD .K-II-g 

- Jr 

t ^, * - , 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD COMPLY WITH THE STATE LAW IN REPORTING 
AND ASSESSING SUSPECTED CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Guidelines ^ - ■ ^ 

• Recognize that institutional ataff , and consultants may be 
mandated to report and are civilly liable ? if they fail 

to report^hey can be charged with a misdemeanor 

• Recognize that parents, relatives, and friends are 
voluntary reporters and are encouraged to report 

Make ;i:eports to an on/Suty member of the Human""Rights 
Committed who is r^qtiired to report to the State Child 
Protection Division and to initiate the assessments; at 
the same time/ notify the director of the institution of 

^ the reports 

-/ ■ ' 

• Coopeifate with the Independent State Agency in conducting 
its own independent assessment of the suspected incident 
(Cross-ref erenq^ to Standard K^I^S p. 111*227) 

• i^eoognize that procedures for reporting suspected abuse 
and neglect occurring in an institution are the same as 
those for reporting abuse and neglect occurring outside 
an institution 
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STANDARD K-II-10 

EApH INSTITUTION SHOULD DEVELOP A PLAN FOR CORRECTIVE ACTION 
IP A REPORT OP INSTITUTIONAL CHILD ABUSE OR NEGLECT IS FOUNDED 



Guidelines ' 

• Present to the State Child Protection Division for 
review, a strategy for corrective action which: 

(1) is most feasible, given the institution's 
financial and operating realities 

(2) , ensures that repetition of the situation will 

not occur 

• Cooperate with the Community Child Protection Coordinating 
"Cpuncil when agreement cannot be reached with the State 
Child Protection Division on appropriate corrective 
action (Cross-reference to Standard K-I-6, p, III-229) 




Commentary . : 

'^'^ 

In^ the^ past, the corrective strategy employed in known inci- 
dents of institutional child abuse and neglect has nqt always had 
a sufficient preventive cqmponent to ensure that there would be 
no repetition of the situation. Por example, if a child has been 
physically^ assaulted, numy institutions have considered it 
sufficient to merely terminate the employment of that staff 
member rathfer than to initiate a thorough review of its staff' 

* selection 'procedures and its policies related to child care* 
1, . - 

The purpose of this Standard is to stress the need for States 
communities, .and institutions to develop a mechanism which will 

Cporrect those situations which have led to institutional abuse and 
c^eglect in such a manner that subsequent child abuse and -neglect 
will be prevented, i.e., to focus attention on broad and funda-f 
mental issues rather than only on immediate efforts to a specific 
incident.. Specifically, every corrective strategy developed as a 
result of a case of institutional abuse or neglect should address 
the following to determine where necessary improvements are needed 

• Policies Of the institution which could range from de- 
in&titutiohalizatiori ajid cojmnunity and family involvement 
.in policy formulation # 'to policies on how children should 
be managed and disciplined 

' J ■ ',' \ . ■■ 
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• Administrative practices and procedures^ including the 
quality and experience of all levels of staff ^ 

• Operational practices and procedures specifically relating 
to; screening o£ staff during the recruitment process; 
review, of staff capabilities and performance; staff training 
after employment; and rotation of staff to minimize pressures 



Resource Enhancement 



STANDARD K*II-11 

INSTITUTIONAL ST^FF SHOULD RECEIVE TRAINING IN THE PREVENTION, 
IDENTIFICATION, AND TREAWIENT OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT AND ON 
THEIR REPORTING RESPONSIBILITIES AS DEFINED IN STATE LAW 



Guidelines 



ERLC 



Recognize the current dack of training in child abuse 
and neglect among most institutional sta^f 

Recognize the impact of staff behavior on the de\kelop- 
ment of children's behavior patterns and personality 
characteristics 

Identify training needs ^ training priorities^ means for 
accomplishing training^ and focus o£ training efforts 

Establish performance criteria for staff to achieve and 
appropriate techniques to test achievement before 
allowing staff to work independently with children 

Designate a specialist in the field of child abuse and 
neglect to conduct and/Or coordinate the training f 

Provide continuous and regular pre-service and in-ser* 
vic& training^ incluliing supervisory and management 
-training for staff in supervisory positions^ and 
training for. child care personnel who are in day-to- 
day "contact with the children 

Train staff dj.rectly or through arrangements with 
another institution or community resource 
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• Utilize a mCn^i^disciplinary approach to training 

• Utilize available training materials suitable for 
institutional staff, developed by the State child 
Protection Division 

• Focus training on: , * 

(1) the impact on children* of the behavior of staff by: ^ 

(a) stressing the importance of modeling appropri- 
ate behaviors, and the uses^^and abuses of 
behavior modification 

(b) discussing how to handle "problem" children 
in ways which do not involve physical 
discipline 

(2) community reintegration as a goal 

(3) normal and abnormal child development 

(4) definitions and indicators of child abuse and neglect 

(5) extent of child abuse and neglect in the community^ 
State r and nation 

(6) internal and external child abuse and neglect report* 
ing and assessment procedures ^ 



STANDARD K-II-12 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOlUip CONDUCT AN ANNUAL REVIEW OF ITS CHILD 
ABUSE AtlD NEGLECT PREteJTION AND TREATMENT -EFFORTS 



Guidelines ^ _ 

• Perform evaluation by institutional staff who are trained 
in evaluation, with the option of requesting that the 
State DeE)artment of Social Services or the Local Social 
Services Agency assist With or perform the evaluation 

• Coordinate evaluation efforts with other institutions, 
if possible ^ 

• Direct evaluation efforts toward such areas as: 

{1) statistics concerning^ for example, the number * 
of abused or neglected children who entered the 
institution, the number of children suspected 

1S5 
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of being abused or neglected in the institution < 
and the number of abused and neglected children 
reintegrated into the community from the insti- 
tution 

(2) effectiveness pf treatment services 

(3) quality of trailing efforts 

(4) . effectiveness of reporting procedures 

(5) additional information needed to evaluate and 
improve child protection efforts 



STANDARD K-II-13 

EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN COMMUNICATION WITH 
THE STATE AND THE COMMUNITY TO PROMOTE PUBLIC AWARENESS OP INSTI- 
TUTIONAL CARE AND TO. DEVELOP ALTERNATIVES TO INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
OP CHILDREN 



Guidelines 

• Recognize that public awareness of the needs of children 
is necessary in developing viable alternatives to insti- 
tutionalization 

• Identify target audiences r such as; leaders of the 
community; volunteer organizations; and State and local 
legislative officials 

• Identify key information to be disseminated, with vari- 
ations to depend upon the target audience 

• Identify areas in which community resources can be uti- 
lized to foster alternatives to instltutioifalizatfon 

• Identify areas *±n which community volunteers can b^ 
used to proriiote public, awareness 

• Establish administrative joules and regulations which promote 
community involvement; "e.g, , use of institution's facilities 
by the community, the children's use x>t facilities within 
the community 
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Develop and. disseminate materials on the responsibilities 
of the institution and the needs of institutionalized 
children^ utilizing various media 

Evaluate effectiveness of publit: awareness program 
annually v. 



i'*. 
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Section V 



The Model Child Protection Act with Commentary is being developed by 
the National Center on Child Abuse And Neglect; a draft version was 
issued in August of 1977 for review purposes only* It provides a 
model structure within which state services can be organised, de-- 
livered and coordinated in a unified and coherent approach. It is 
a tool which can assist states in improving their laws and adminis- 



In addition to Section 23 of the draft Model Act », which deals spe- 
cifically with the reports of institutional child abuse and neglect, 
the Table of Contents has been included so that the reader might 
have some appreciation for the overall scope of the basic document. 

Comments and suggestions are invited andwillbe considered as the 
Model Act is finalized. Address correspondence to the Director, 
National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. 



trative practices and procedui^^s* 
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TITLE V: GENERAL 

SECTIOM 23. REPORTS OF IMSTITUTIOMAL CHILD ABUSE AND 
NgGLECT 

(a) The state department 'shall designate the public or 
private agfency or agencies responsible for investigating reports 
involving known or suspected institutional child abuse or^ neglect, 
through written agreement. The designated agency or agencies 
must be other than and separately administered from the one 
ihvolved in the alleged acts or omissions. Subject to the pre* 
ceeding limitation^ the agency may be the state department, the 
local child (protective service^ a law enforcement agency^ 
or another appropriate agepcy. 



r^remer 



Comnent 

This subsection is meant to ensure that no agency polices 
Itsel/ In the Investigation o^ a report, of Institutional^ abuse or 
negl^t» as defined In section 4(h) » supra. For example, the state 
^^•^rtment may operate ..residential facilities for children. Under 
thl0^cctlon» It would designate an outside, disinterested agency 
to perform the investigation. This subsection recognizes that It 
may be desirable to designate different agencies to Investigate^ 
child abuse or neglect In/dlfferent types of Institutional settings 
or for different are^s In the state. (In some situations. It might 
be atiproprlate to designate parental organizations.) Unlike cases 
of parental abuse and neglect, cases of Institutional abuse" and ^ 
neglebt often require thfe authoritative Intervention of law 
enforcement agencies, such as the police or district attorney. 
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(b) The agreement shall describe the specific terms 
and conditions^ of the designation, including the manner 
In which reports of known or suspected institutional 
child abuke or neglect will be received through the 
single statewide telephone nunkber, the manner in which 
such reports will be investigated, the remedial action 
which will be taken^ and the manner in which the statewide 
child protection center will be kept fully , Informed of the 
progress, findings, and disposi^on of the investigation*^ 

Connant 

By> establishing clear linea of ' accountability between state 
department and the designated agency; thin subsection places upon the 
state depaiftnent the ultlumte responsibility for the proper handling/, 
of reports of institutional child abuse and neglect* 

(c) To fulfill the purposes of thi^ section, the 
state department may purchase the services of the public 
or private agency designated to investigate reports of 
known or suspected institutional^ child abuse or neglect* 

This subsection gives the state department the fiscal authority 
to designate the public or private agency best suited to handle each 
partlculi^^pe of Institutional chilli maltreatment without having to 
rely on tbn agency's ability to absorb. the cost of the added 
responsibility* Such an arrangesitnt would allow the agency investi- 
gating cfae Institutional abMe or neglect to receive child protective 
ftmda, Includlag thoae derived from federal programs, such as- Title XX 
of ihe Social Secutity Act* 



Section VI 

This section-contains the following; Information concerning resource 
materials which may be of Interest to those who are Interested. In 
the prevention and correction of child maltreatment In Institutions: 

Item A — ^ A review of The Inspection of Chlldrea's Institutions - 
A Manual 

Item B A description of some n^wly developed training materials, 
The Residential Child Care Worker 

Item C — A prlntoift of abstracts of program information related to 
corporal punishment^ Institutional abuse^and' neglect, and 
Institutionalized children contained in the Clearinghouse 
of the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. 



^^em A 

The Nat;ional Colalition for Children's Justice is an organi;^tion 
dedicated to improving conditions for the one million children 
incarcerated each year in our nation's jails^ ref ortnatories^ mental 
hospitals^ and residential "treatment" facilities. The Coalition 
is working to arouse public concern over the treatment of children 
in public and private care and to build coalitions among civic 
and child advocacy groups at the Federal and state levels, its 
goal is to develop permanent coalition among citizen groups^ elected 
officials^ and state lisc€£nsing agencies — coalitions which can 
assume responsibility for monitoring and upgrading the conditions 
of children in public as well as private care. The method is to 
investigate conditions within residential facillti^s^ to devise 
strategies for more appropriate placement of the thousands of 
youngsters unnecessarily confined to them, and to ens uti^ humane ~ 
treatment for those who must remain institutionalized. 

Additional information can be. obtained by contacting: 

the Nationar Coalition Vor Children's Justice , 
66 Witherspooii St. 
Princeton^ NJ 08540 

^ Telephone: (609) 924-0902 
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The Inspection of Chlldren*s Instltutlon/s - A Hanual , National 
Coalition for Children's Justice, Princeton, New Jersey, December 1977 



The Coalition takes ther [position that the original "promlsi" behind 
the concept of eBt^bllshing and operating children's, Institutions has 
ended In failure and disappointment. "The very Instltutioilis estab- 
lished to *save, help, dr treat' needy children have of ten i abused, 
neglected, or brutalized them." It calls for the abolishment of all 
large Institutions for dhlldren, and advocates for the Itnplementatlon 
of small commmlty based programs. However, recognlzln'g the Imprac- 
tlcallty of advocating ^^or the totall eradication of child careglvlng^ 
Institutions, the Coalition propose)? that a community strategy be 
developed which would subject such Institutions to periodic external 
Inspections. To that end, the Coalition has developed a'manual 
designed to provide an Inspection t;4am of experienced professionals. 
Interested, cltlzeAs and public official^ with a design whereby a 
closer monltorlng^t/f chlldr^n^s InstltUtilonal caVeglvlng facilities 
can be accomplished. \ \ . J j 

\ ' ' '■ ; / 

The manual breaks the Inspection dow^^y Int^o thVee principal groups of 
functional activities which v^uld b^^||examine^; 

^1. Management policies ind a<lnd^lnlsti^ijlve procedures to 
Implement th^. \ V 



2. 



Factors which determine the audi 
Factors which determlneVthe qi^llt 




llf^. 



of. programs. 

I V 

Lists of some essential questlon3\ are,^r9vldi^d so that the Inspector 
might 'ask the right questions. 



For example, under management/ follcles and ado 
the fol^lowlng subsets of / qua&^ons ^re supplle^ 



Suggested questions 
board members. 



\ 



nlstratlve procedures. 



be answered by ^Vdmlnlst^tor and/or 



Suggested questions / concerning staff. V 
Suggested questions to be asked of staffs 



Questions to be answered regarding admjfsslons. 
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Questions to he answered regarding record-ke.eping. 

Some questions concexriing accounting procedures. 

Quality of life questions relate to; 

Questions to be answered regarding buildings and grounds. 

Questions to be'^aw&red regarding daily life. 

Questions concerning discipline^ disciplinary reports^ 
.and seclusion. j 

Quality of programs questions are directed toward: 

Questions to be answered regarding the education program. 

Questions regarding the professional services being provided. 

Quesftiond regarding discharge. 

Questions to ask the children being served. . , . 

Unless you ask the right question^ the answer is'ofteti misleading or 
at best incomplete. This manual is a good solution to that problem. 
For additional infoinnation concerning this manual^ contact the 
National Coalition for Children's Justice. 



A NEW BASIC 
COURSE 





care 




FOR THE FIRST TIME - A COMPREHENSIVE 
C6URSE OF STUDY FOR i^btittS WHO 
WORK WITH (CHILDREN IN 
RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES/ 



The course meets a need for high quality instruc- 
tional material ' \ 

• tt develops skills ahd knowledge in seven 
ftjndamental subjectV . 

• It is both selMnstructionai and a classroom 
cuc^ic^^um 

• It is appropriate for academic and institutional 
., training ' 

• It isBppcopriate for the inexperienced as well 
3S the experienced child care worker ^ 

i{ is designed to improve the quality of child 
'/care ■ ^ 

• Jt proven effective , ' ' ' 

( ' 

^ '* * - ^ ' 

These nr>3ter>al$ were devftlapod for: 

/ ft 

Children's BOreau 
Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families 
Department of Healthy 
,^ . Education and Welfare 
Washington, 0,C. 
' ■ ' ' f ' 

Under U,S, Government Contracj 
Numbftr HEWI06-7&.II22 
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A BASIC COURSE 
FOR RESIDENTTAL 
CHILD CARE 
WORKERS 



^THE SrUDEMT'S MANUALS 




There are seven student manuals, one per sub- 
ject, plus an Overall guide. The guide provides 



importarrt information on how to use the course. 
The subject manuals are self-contained and 
self-instrticftonaL They can be used for inde- 
pendeht study or' as preparation for classroom 
participation. The*students work at their own 
pace, assessing tfieir progress through pre- and 
post-lest5. Tti6 manuals, written in clear, con- 
cise easily understood stylen may be used se- 
quentially for^a total course or independently ^ 
allowing an individual student or group to 
create a course specific to their needs. 



/-THE INSTRUGTOI^S MANUALS 



"Riere are^seven instructors manuals, one per 
subject, plus an overall guide. T^e guide ex- 

, plains how the*teacFting packages are designed 
and Suggests teacher strategies especially use- 
ful with adult learners. T>ie subject manual^ 
contain a basic teaching curriculum plus en* 
richmeht materials. Detailed dfesrgns will benefit . 
the less experience^d instructor and provide the 

^ experienced instructc^S^lth a variety of re- 
^ sources. Class managerra^jm^tajls (group size, 
time and evaluaticjn. methods) are included 
along with a sej^cted bibliography. > 




. While various teaching methods are used, the 
emphasis is always on experiential. learning. T>ie 
'students learn by participating in realistic, 
meaningful activities. 



/tThe tape cassettes 




Five tape cassettes have been prepared as an 
integral part of the curriculum. They are coordi- 
nated witti the seven subjects. An order iorm is 
provided to order cassettes either individually or 
as a set. 



SGBJECr iVlATERIAL 

There is a Student's Manual and an Instructor's Manual for each of the titles fisted below: 



U DEVELOPMENTAL PLANNING 

Placing a child in a residential care facility and 
providing a productive environment for that child 
require careful planning. Developmental planning 
begins at the outset, when the request for resi- 
dential care is made. II continues with develop- 
ment of a plan for service that includes: Bringing 
the child into the residential care: implementing 
the plan: evaluation of the service; moving Ihe 
child out of residential care: and providing afler 
care. The therapeutic role of the child care worker 
is emphasized at every step of the process and 
special attention is given to the development of 
observation, evaluation and log^recording skills. 



EJ DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS 

All children go through predictable stages of de- 
velopment and growth. But. as individuals, chil- 
dren develop at their own rate, in their own time. 
Understariding child development gives the child 
care worker a means of dealing with the physical 
and emotional development of children in an ef- 
fective way. The knowledge of developmental 
stages from infancy through adotescence pro- 
vides the child care workers with the ability to 
respond intelligently and effectively to the variety 
of needs expressed by the individual children in 
their care. 



Bl SEPARATION 

The effects on the child of separation from friends 
and family are often profound and produce a 
variety of emotional and behavioral responses^ 
These are studied along with the significance of 
continuing family relationships and the child care 
worker s role in helping the child at this critical 
time. The interaction of the child care worker, the 
chJid. the family and the other children in the 
residential faci lity is the focus of this subject area 
Developing effective communication skills for 
working with these children is emphasized. 



mm THE COTTAGE 

Cottage is the name given to any kind of residen- 
tial setting. Here the emphasis is on the 
philosophy and purpose of the cottage ar>d on 



developing the skills needed by the child care 
worker for organization of cottage fife. Manage- 
ment, -leadership, problem solving and relation- 
ship building skills are taught. The special neecfs 
of children in residential care are described. The 
crucial times ancf activities of the day are 
analyzed in terms of their signficance to children 
separated from their families. 



Bl DISCIPLINE 

Discipline is a means of establishing order tn the 
child's life and is a way of effectfng positive be- 
havioral change. The emphasis here is on 
motiviating the child to become self-disciplined 
ana at^le to recognize the need for effective disci- 
pline and control. The child care worker's knowl- 
edge and variety of techniques for dealing with 
behavioral problems are developed by studying 
numerous approaches to behavior change. 
Teaching discipline requires the child care 
worker to have self-knowledge: understanding of 
the children's needs; and urxJerstanding of the 
relationship shared by the child and the worker. 



Ul THE GROUP 

Working with cNldren in groups is an integral 
part of the life of a child care worker. The worker 
guides each individual child to become a par- 
ticipating, positive member of ihe groA. Here, 
group dynamics within the cottage are stressed. 
Learning to meet the needs of the group while 
respecting and encoura'ging individual differ- 
ences of members wrthin the group Is the marn 
focus of this manual. 



mm THE JOB 

The child care workers examine their own roles 
and responsibilities in dealing with the children in 
their care. The impact of the worker s own needs, 
values and attitudes on the child are the central 
issues studied here. The effective handling of the 
pressures of child care work requires the de- 
velopment of self-awareness, self-confidence, 
and a sensitivity to oneself and to others. This 
includes the ability to understand the powerful 
effect of the worker's behavior on others, es- 
pecially the children in their care. 
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SETS 

No. of S«ti 

Complete courts 0 copv each Student Manual 
and Stiideni Guide: I copy of each Inttructor 
Manual and InJtriictOr Guide) $65.00 



Complete courte for class of lO (10 coPie* of each 
Student Manuel and Student Guide: I copy of 
Mch Insttuctor MsnudI end Instructor Guide 
; $250.0Ck) 



Complete coufW fO|r class of 20 \$465.0Q_ 



INDIVIDUAL MANUALS 
Student 
No. Copies 



Initructor 
No. Copies. 



I 



Developmental Planning 
^1 Developfnental Needs 

III Separation 

IV The Cottage 
Discipline 

VI The Group 
VM The Job 
Guide 



PRICE LIST 

Student Manual $3,75 each 

Student Guide ,75 each 

Instructor Manual 5,25 each 

InitfUCtOT Guide S*00 each 

The complete course includes over 2300 pages 
Bach Manual is bound with a GBC spiral binding 
and a durable cover 



All orders piuj postage. Unless purchaser indicates otherwite, 
the least expenvive means of mailing will be u«ed, Irrvoice 
will accompany order. 



Nate: When Tapes are ordered with the currieuium, the 
complete order wUl be shipped together. 
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$Z 50 each 

^ Use With- 
la Obvervstlon* Communipattpn 
ib and Log Recording Manual I 



2a The Child Care Worker ^bnuall 
2b Working with the Passive 

ar>d Withdrawn Youngner Manual 2 

3o Vititing Parent Manual 3 

3b Cottage Programming 

and Activities Manual 4 

4e Child Care Worker and 

Superviior Manual 4 

4b Discipline and Punishment Manual 6 

5a Waking with the Group Manual 6 
&b Child Care Worker and 

Professtonal Staff Manual 7 ■ 



Complete Set of 5 Tapes 



$IZ50 
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NiifiOfiiii In>:. of Meniaf Heulit/ (DHFW), Adeiphi. Md. 

Menul Heulrh .SriwJ/ Ctfarer. / 

2340 E. Umver^*rv BJvd, / 
' Adelpt^u MD :or7R3 ; / 

Care fnt Abuvtl tfmJ .^^«c(ed Chiklrcn: A Study in 
Child Advocacy. / 
Maney. A.. C: GaufljSan. 
75-continiiing. 

Research PMrpoAei/to develop and repon an understanding 
of (hOTe profes5iq/nat. bureaucrahc. and' politic:^] processes 
which affecr ihq dejTiMJiutjonaliz;»tJOa of child care sy^- 
ems y / 

Research Meth^<>|6g>: iVIodels cOntnuiine ihe components 
of J professiOnaii.y jdea) system for the cnre of abused jnd 
neglected children wjth those of a metropolitan communi- 
ly s custodiaJly/orienied system have been developed with 
other commumty and professional groups. Strategies for 
brinpnc the (Components of the real system into greater 
aijgnmeni wj/h The .deal are now being jointly formuiai^. 
imp^emcniecf. and evaluated. The princip;il method is pani- 
cipatit obs5fv;iijon 

Research Aes^ilu: The prO)eci is cunenily evaluating the 
impact oi phasing out institutional care in termi Of 
change's/in use ot existing components, development of 
new c^fnponents. and the emergence of problematic is- 
sues. 



Iowa State Dept. of Social Services. Des Moines. Div. of 
Community Services. 
Lucas State Office Bldg. 
DCS Moines. lA 503U , 
Increasing the Effecrivencss 0/ Foster Care Thmigh the Use 
ot a S*r>iee Contraci. 
Zober. E. ^ ^ 

S*p T'ii-continuirtg 

Children's Bureau (DHHW), Washington. D.C, 

Research Pttrpose: To demonsirat^ thai effective caie plan- 
ning will increase op^rtunities for children in foster care 
10 receive the mosi appropriate services for their needs. 
Research .Methodoio©^: A single group of 50 children be- 
tween The ages of *5 and 18 years are being studied. Each 
child came from a living situation with at leasr j biological 
parent, was old enough 10 understand a conirict, remained 
in foster care for 6 weeks or more. Data were coilected at 
the lime the child was jdenti^ed as a prospective case. 
Follcw-up data are coMecied at monthly intervals during 
■foster care and for 1 year following tcrminaiion Of foster 
care. Data are coilected regarding obiecrives 10* be 
achieved during foster care and achievement of interme- 
diate goals. 

Research Resulis; In the selection of cosef for the pro)ect 
it wa.'s found that half the children who appear on the case- 
^oadi di) not come from a living situation with a biotogioal 
p;ircnt bin from one fosier care placement to another For 
ihe rtrsr ^0 children irt the jiroject. ihe anticipaied length 
of siav in foster care was I year or les^. There may be an 
as:iOctation between planning and length of sta> in foster 
care. Data collection is "in progress. 




[) OOU - * 
AmitI, ^ 

>u'jhw«cr ji/tf Ji/jrttf M L ] 1 1 mm. MAii«mb4t 1>T1 ^ 
M«uiin«if|' in^ii* thui ** rruiLon childtin n^tr b« m 

• If f fjr. iniciMuii k|itltfLM>h n> (HOnec school 

L^ipMr'n, On + u^ArC Ititl tu^h tbkitt H nOl flkilhCHttfld by 
Mttil part nit rn+^ run tw«y r^lh*' 1^•n tndurt n 



ktlH* [/•mfJ AJt>Uh«1IU IfilW ^tiM«lv L ir, t 

Rthibiktiuoo (.tmtt 

Amrnm^ J9mrfttt of OtthOfitt tAt^ttm t Ji I | i^f* J; \ J«fii^- 
•ry J?7l. _ 

si viveh wttf* mgngtoiK^ui and n^htictu$. •itvc^utic 
r«cilitt+t w+f« provtdtd lot pnvpu^ •criv>ti«t utd rti.it+ 

luovttor* util pr««i(lt w+Uut «rMb • futun 



OiMren f L^ujcju f t < ^v^thmfton DC l>iv of 5ocl»i 

fif^YFf it*i/ur* :^f}\ I ::p. lufy i9A7 

1 ht L^iikl lA UiTih.j II deii-^ed i« ont in »h«m A+ytikoio^e^ 
ITOwt^ LTid Ottc^oTTriflnT t.c fifltniAi Mi^+ni c)uldrtn, 

etaJdrrn drfiLTt *\Qi\t poor c»c. lomc inttittjdontLittd 

»oT<^t nic-ntn. c^JJren lt iaiitr c*n , chjldftn 
, oL u']pfO>i<JeiJ ]«rvTeti miy to* <Jki)dnn in bmbo 

RtrrievL^I tneit diih^H-trt item ihtj- ' itflitu could b* 

pfT7s*nnit lOfitr fiffiily ^ar*, caunltoui uiivg«tuoii m 



A Forni of Ov«vA]c>^ 



B«p4jji Kett >rch. Berkeley- Cjii/ 
prut ModJtciiiOi^ at RtfhtviOt 
viohhet A|*M«t{ (.)iJ<l4tn^ 

Jtsvn^t Ch/ntM* Ch*id ^trthOioty 71}) IV. }-*U 

Th* of *m^hettminr: for tK^««»or modifiuiiOft ^u* 
cltiUnn tu%tt nuny gutitiorti tnd ptdtitmt Thtrt :i i^o 
oc+Ku^ atftriFOOn for ruiufTu! toriir, d^ifunctior w)ucb 
woulO aetefmi/ie an^idflic-i fct 4nj| t^t^«p1r^ Mtnr 
tipcLiflUy creitive. tciivt O' [ndt^ndtnt ^kSttp who 
htv* irgiii>k cohTormmi ig isjuit nornu Uuld tnonotuly 
imli iAi.0 \rtiA Atielcry tt eurrtnt d^fiiutioiu- AJVunujif thii 
poiioon ot iht hvptr«tf^-uL poup ^ pOwbk,. « • 
nftrikTiLtni lieki of •vi4«nce rhiL Oit druU do mtrcM* tht 
ehJ^ » >tirrLn| +biii«y #r rui it iLLiy coC« Si6t t[ftci+ ut 
riLtfTitFOUJ mty ttvttt i/i ^Idrin, tnd iAC)u4t 

phyiii>ir.rC;eii <Li\iC OelKndtnet. Alto lb* C!\iJ4 u flon^- 
tii>n«d to Kek dn^p * >oluuon to tui probknu 4urui| ■ 
form«uvt penod m Uft loo ofUn ih* duJ4't rt^t 
pro^kn toti unntuetd xi tti* Jyrnpromi MUt^ by 
lilt imPhtumLnei ttUnnM 



DtJ**n# AiuA*! Phy+ieil rMnit.^mtn*. DiUtc. Tct. 
~T1»tr ^ii CHJdftt, Don t ThcvT' 

.j«t«nt«4 p/ CJmjc cfci^J :f j) ; 3 u. f#n i'^ 

A rtani h»tvry of +ti*iilit on L,'Ul6r+n m l^t [JtUu ieri«c]l 
f)r*t«m M pr+t«ntt4 lo etr^Jl+tiJt ifvii flifnc:*! u t po4«i- 
lo prt«+nf titzb uie»4iftL+ wiihui tr,c tcjiooi lyiicn 
Mirty chiJ4 u/t ctnrtrr, rntnul intuiuLom tn4 ju«enJc 
)uli til «|tuUy tbuuvt. Thoutb indau^^onfJ vi^ltr^ft 
towd chJdnn in Ttui ti not uncommcn. iojm youn 
u+ euntntJr viliaiiini tnueorpor>^ pujuhmtr^i |e[a[4' 
tioA- Niiion^ ptoftUioAi! oiliAiJiltont toutd ;>iovi4t 
lAfoniuuort tupport fox Cittt o+Mniu^^ant 

Ixindfu Unrr , W^ih«fr. Mt^ Flor^fioe >lrUer Cridutie 
Sf^ool fox A4vuvd Siuditt in Sociti ^+tfit« 
H4lp1n| Fvtnu tnd Prottcuni ChA4nn. A Conqtpiu^ 
of Child Atow *n4 [ti Imptiuiivni (or Sociii 

Gil, D C. 

In 5i*inmei:.5 K .Striuii. M A. (Idiiorti. 

tfM f9mdy. Hew VorV, C^odd, M+idt, tpd rp 7C*ir2l 1, 

,f*74, ' 

S*vtnl t1i*4i«t incJudirtf •■itiXH«t n+iiQn«l turve^ 
lAdiult itiit e>uld dot^ r\At rtiwu PitmtnLv riom 

iadifidul ptrehopAlhojOfy. lAiitic*. te^rrttcnu ■ multi^ 
4iin<nii4Ji«| pfOtokm riwUd in WQtt> '% uncanct-n fof trie 
n||ia of clu)di*n Sotvciy't uncUdn of oi* utc of eorpor«l 
pvwhmtni Affuli ctul4r ' ipfHU-i io iccount for liic 
pf*«+t«nc> Qf itov"- fium«ietf - :nil!;on atet + 
wtfh 40 pttetfii vt th* popj^uon b«i***UJt Ju' 
won u ap4blc of i^umi. Supcj+dd^d lO :roj j+ntrj] 
tmclMftn «f Tiofchd nr* uia*utd ujt oT ccrponJ 
' pvikichmtnt imoni iht poor ifnoni m>noniy powfn 
itsDunani f^ iht Nif^* iJiadtna or ibutc imonf Ttitv 
popgliopM- Atpomrif but. ihi i^cvL ittttttt of po^rry, 
■nd itit lo*tT hcti of MtbiJ mttncuon imont the to4rtr 
dni ibo nvy coniribuu to iht probkm Frtcipiiituil 
tHflU eonrntull rtt inoiMr 4vMb«jOn. Soul poli^ mufi 
bt b(iM4 ii *ridkti*jhl *.h* *J tofponj ti«m*hn«rtl. 
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4t*inii thJldfin PiriituUrlr t>>a ithwki itthti pui>lit 

mfXtl iAt<)uAlfir II ntK:.u/r tor tthfwutl i>>t uMimitt |cmJ 
of t()uti rtfihtj fir thuJrtn hlon ipwilit mttiuni tvtt> at 
I (Mttf^tMnuvt Justly fiiinaini f^r«<ram. JafiiUy L'« 
tJviitonrt ior ado^i^tnu, i tulMintJ bitlth ttr^ittH tn4 
^■tihb'ir)>i>ud baud tit<\t\ larfKti vdl nita bt twfui. 6 
nftrtncti. 



1 tmtMrU^K^ Pi> th^a^rit ^.tnttr. DtlUt. Tat 
|>iK»plirttrr PtK-iiCti in [>tllai Coniiurtd W^ih St>>oi*l 
Sriiini Miih AuJti AitiAii Vtoiinct Afuait Ckild'tD, 
Hiift>tk. R W 

CATportI punkihintH u i fommon f^i^cjtt ui mifiy Tttu 
itfinoL il^attmi. piTtjcglHiy ihott m Otl4ti. Compantom 
wr>ih ivirtnu nQt M*in| pfivvu: pufuibn^ni ihowtd Ui4t 
tyufmi Ub^i coiMril ;)vnuhmt.nt itijtnUr htvt mora 
Mnivpc^i probitirt mtft ihott irho not TtftOU|)i ^>>ruui 
puJiuhiTHflt rulV ttmpofinky ^\^y outbunti n dMi not 
toivf thi ui4ltrlvin| fiTOtiltint wbtth wiD a^tniuaMr cauH 
(^l^^tr miicon^uct Ptt^ipi Urtipltr tlDtn UfKltitlandLni 
Vi6 {^^ttUrki ih4 rtujnt bflund fniib4>Mvior, cotporil 
pununmcnr u ntvtrthcitu ofitn a uutt of dkJtf ffuiTta- 
tion. conruiton^ tptihy. vid oXhtt p'YdiokKictJ J)tot»>tfn* 



Htr^ifd Ldvf ttiont: RtHt* , C4:ik^idit, Mu. 
Tht Rjinttof Chddnn 

CambnJif. Mail, HirvtJC L^uctiional Rtvitw 39) pp^, 
1974 

" /( 

A foUfCiJDn of wnio^it ^Ovtn'snt dtvtlopnitnt of Uk 
cniict^tiona of ctuKlrf n % ntJ*ii thjJtJ tdvOcav r ^ and AOCJaJ 
Paijtr for cn;}drtn S^fific ic^tCi o^cludt (l> tht prtitnt 
kt|ii iialut of thj;drtn tflA iht pMotophjuUuiuricauon 
fot tht nihit of c^i}drt(i.<:) i>>t M4fttchuuttt Tw Fot^ 
rt?on on etiJtj t^vcc i^y . n> t ftcovntuil of Whilt Houm 
ConJcrfhfti on cMdrtn. (4| probitrni ji Jv^rmJi ^luct^ 
tli t tmw ttvidy of MuichuKtti YautJi ContctiontJ 
Syutin. (ii IM pfc^bMm of fotitr urt m thi U^., (7) 
UitTntirvt poliCJta fOr htlpj^i *t>uud ^f.d nttHcio4 diJ- 
Onn. <A) int VK of tro%i li utatmcnt of Iirp4r1iinttjc 
clUdr«n, tnd f*^ ?vitibc pobtr autumfni prwduni. >^Lio 
utfJvi^td tR Hvtial nvitwt of ratattd tftookt. Sumtmia 



0^-00*40 

CrulOrcrv'i Ct^ittiti. Krw {Avitttalja). 

Somt Childrtn *i m Vt^rOfia in m* ttUi CToftifT. 

Judlf, c., trnmtnon. ft 

Jht limcfltatiit ondiliOni o( Ihf ifform icbooli in 
Avtt/iiii tft up dunni tht wcond half of tht iVtA oentuTy 
to ct/t for ihf tiflf nvmbfr of dtiinqiMntt afld Ofphiu 
l«ntntfd by IM |oid fMih trt deicri^d. Ji i» $uUt»td 
th*l t nvit* of thtH Mo^ovii condttioni mty ht^P atfft 
ftmiLtr fttti foi tht titirrvifi! 'J00,000 at^nik duklfin im 
Auiirab4 lO^ir. ZO r^rfrtn^t. 



Aitbir>tun|| Cliddftn'i Atfhla 
Mukai. G ^l-ni dman. f H 

OtfdMn rWty ^'Hh Hp^rifit^r Otgtmbtr 1 117 J 

A ddcuu.on oiiti thf u«it piprtii.on to n«>tftifr 
4ftivirt clitJdr*n I nl^^li v P*r»on* CK»ldrtn t n|)i» *.kith 
tn buit 10 buman dtrtippn^tni tntiudi tht n|ht to ^t 
iiA**d in t iMpponirt nvi/iunii| tnvuonmtni. iht u|ht 
to tdt^uiit mtd>C4t c?rt, iht tL|hi io ipj^ropnti* vduu^ 
Oon, Iht nltii to protvtnor rrom it^ri phrtiut and 
frtVtht>*otttJl i|»4it and n<c>*ci. trjti tht ntht io hatt out i 
b«T Uiiartii idtqiuivlr rp;>itunif d. bapinnon of 
ttttit nihu 10 tlUdnn m iMNtijiionf , f vctpt>onti tNdrtn, 
v>4 mvTAttit ntt/dtd chjdjfh « tit/ibuttd tp i^rTt 
^n«dtiii'MitLii| eourt q»i *tuch u< Ontfly dtiCTH«d 
W*hu Mt to hi trUti*4titd by ni, )t|il proftuion mtiudt 
cbi*dr*n'i rithti ip mtdtctl ctit wjlhOMt ptrtnial cooKnr 
ro tdtqitfif npnimtaiion ^ iht mtkint of dtTiiioni thtt 
•fftci Tbtif UrTi. (hd ro ptoitctico frorn ptitnial aOmti 6 
nftrtnon. 



CommiiiT* It Lni Vjoi*nc« At*miJ rb* ^it^^ GtriTttrton 
BaT*(t>*y,C*lif. 
CorpOf4l PviOtthmtnl. 
Mavittt. A 

Mmtnctn //ytAfl/pfiii t]4-t:t. Avi|ui[ I 97a 

Th* utc of cDr7>oral punubiOfr.i m tht ubooJ ijirTm u 
iwtt^y uii>uiiif>td tid tui iTti to ^-idttrnv id cru*::? tfj.iti 
Thildren. It u rtrbiddtn tn oni> J itttti 1^(3 nPtTiiJy 
P*fm«i*d tp n. Part o^ wrporal pui^nbrnf n[ i ptrjjJ[t(ioc 
ittmi fiom 1 nidiakfii .tUinot by ^ti t^voctiti on 
j*boHrory ttitufb tftxuij ro lupport pwnuhmtnri if. 
ric*t!f. Thru nud.fi do not iiXf into aceounf th* ttibi.ti 
of tducitionaJ vid ehUd/Tinnj cvrfomi Th* punutimTnT 
of tht iiWaiofV. iny lumului that :tJuctt tht fi^qvitncy 
of rh* Pehayior that P«tct(1t* u quilt difffttr.t horn 
punuhmtnt ^ comfrtf/ti; undtntcw-wttb i^t c^nnota- 
&oni of p*iB ind T*iribwt>o(i ud j(t inqUTnT mvolvfmtnt 
Of »"tt bfutalj[y. f grtbtimort. tht tibotiiorv, puiuth- 
ihifti j| u»d 10 fnodtfv nif/o^ir dify**^ until cf btttamoi. 
*t»fr*al u\ fbt HtKJ tbf urnt tiuotihfnTnt uhtduki uf 
toU|ht to b* appUtd 10 ionpita piMtmi of bTbavioi. 
ruuhxDl fton widtir dJftrtni uuki ind inyoWt ]ubt:t 
tfnoti0n4l fiaiti in Itntitl. wotktrr in (ht fittd hjvt 
Gondamntd coi-pofil PiKiubrr^tni aJtbou^h ibtu ft^d^ft ut 
noi tlwayl sntTOUH tiptnmtntt rv,nunm*ni u rooitd 
pinly in irT4tiQna1 pr.initivt ^ktfa mcludmi tht dvitti^ 
biiJij' of inftnucdt Vkonn: pwnabmcnt miy Jcad ro 
noi*o(n ui itt ;Nd vid it^normal tmoOOoaJ vid uxtAl 
divitlo^mtnt; jn uit may irthji>jf ■ie4nnnt *ni tnr AtvitIoo* 
m*Bl of «l/ duApUjif tjiptnmTnTj on pumrlmfnt 
nflihif tttaOiuMd wiMihtr th* p. titihihTni puciictfl 
icJiooki it igffjcrtoilj ^iduu. ^, jtt tfktnry io bf ^ 
tfliftivf tttfhinl iitni nor wMiftTr jr bai kiinnt bfiiav. 
Mttltffftii n^rTJtrTn«i 



Thi Rji^u »r JitvfMt*! Cunnafl Tri>nir.| id all »Ad 
SUb*rt, J. D . Suomjn.A. 

A ity\t-^ dirtjU Iht r^Jst; of ]u«»njl*i cdnfinfd ta rrainint 
KhooU *i dtttJFTu^it^J t>y iti* to^ni in i iiff* numbti of 

Ombui^icnf n wuhiA ih* S*w Yoilc jtai* Truiml School 
Syiif m Thfff diiHcijltifi tt\\ inro S ^JHf i fiunjinmi 

4nd idiTit/i4JtrJfH^t bt^fTiucTiii: iifuc:uTtt. pontumi tht 
power only ro r*tonim*DfJ* iru^ijif.i;^! crtd^bujfy ^^I'li th< 
ntidtnu t/^< proi*c;jnt lV criil<j;cri"i nthU 

tixti^t lU^fijfifo or u^if rf JfCfd Bfctutf Of p*r>ujv* 
ffar L't 1:3^ id^/m:rjior^ t^tl rtiLdfnii thfou^hout iht 

d-jtCr Xht ^fuir., inc :onrrid]Cior>' nit*i7i*nu atjound*; 
Th* com;rkc » bL:* jucrati; j:fu;turc '^tUfntf d ui 

4imcL?htr: 01 urjccountibilit^ .on trtc part 01 itjff arn; 
jdrtiinkiiriiori ^t^t ItcN^ ^' trv luihoniy qn in* 

ptr ^oaTnbuKc: m j *^jfri[-jFt f ir, mtintuninl 1 rcLiiPOn 
\:,ir iTi ^ ouifT ci" Lfuuf^ b\ Mir rri.dr'iu 

htc^ufnu^ III* i^+l;^f*.^ ► rf^r *(** rli^jTiit^ vioijit^ 
^*i)u>c i^e^ >ciF* Lii^Jcfir^C'i 'im ;hf L?uidff-i ^*ttf 
uninfirr rncm or t;.* ^atJ :u^; cmi m tfi*. Lnituution hi 
J :onft].d^d triJ^ f<lj:lfn;i ii? :7t:;MCriii^ ivT tjni*c: ;i 
riurriij^ &*Lnti **itn f*tLirti Jtiri, ijpiratt:jnt. i'>d ntnit 
N^mtrou^ ^*]*r*nc*; 
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CD-Oil S7 

DrvnJcti Umv . Wjirium. Mju. riorrncc Itdlcr Cf-id^ut*: 
Scho<i^ fur Advjr^ccd S^ujici ui SoCh-^i v^*|fj:* 
Vioknci ^c'tf^i' CTuJOftr^. 

C*mbn<l;c. Mm..' Harvard Unn'*iuir !*rctt. :t6 pp . l'?^!. 

The nsiuit. dyr^am^cj. ind U0(^* of phVMca' lUuii of 
*liJdrcr^ ir^ ttit U w*:* tn.p\<ficA, l^t incidcr^ir jn^ 
pati*mt *tii dii:nbuiian „or c^Jk>i1 jtuic amor^t ic!cc'!*S 
)t|mcfiij of itii F^opui; tion ***:* dru:mjr^:i Vp'j,c '>cc 
jB'iriit chUCf*" II (lOi I ;ii* otcu^T^n**, art<i "u^ ^ 
*rid*^rc in U.S^ locicry b*caut« of a ^^;Jd-r* a^r)]; r^h^Lo^' 
ophy Hhich ijncuonj. iftC *«n *rcciuratc:. the jvi □( 
phytica) fotc* m Ui;*ipLjr^inf chuc^r:n*Fijr; h*rK t^L :^uf* ^■ 
cMdJ*n by jocii^ry, whjc^ pcnrnti r:iilLom of ciLjjdr:n 
irow up undc: cor^diuor*i 01 %cvt:c a*pr\ ai^o*^' :i *. .Tti^zu 
n>Or* t*rjoui lOcial prot>>*:i' i^af: atii:liv( 'o^^ trd 

thildrtn corrimiti*^ bv :ndivid^i: *:rtc:rJC*fL ^-V^^t tlul: 
ibuj* octun jrr^or^i ;rOi;pi ;n (he poruiJlJor^. cT>]^^;rc'^ 
bvrnc 'rt'<Jc(irivvO cij = unj;jr^**i art rryon lil^rK in;:; oincr 
chijdr*n ko b< ^u-)i;::t^ to jhuiiv* *v 1h*]f Lj:Ctjisc;i 
ClulCi*.'^ art :t.i'-', ■■ ^u'c-l n'^'-itci^K f miit.oi..u.\ no' 
onl> ]tL ihctr iliV . n*' Mi.^ 1" th< riLij. ^ jl^^. .r n 
t*hoal'^. jnt! I", u' ■ ir-p.: -<»re jcT .np c-.irc^ j.n itiovc 
icnouU Jnd tn>'.LLr.(_. i. n.u .*^c t!niL*(*r sf^n^ cf;!if?rij 
cilly (;*pF*iiec nt.::,^UCifi>''n:^C; ^cj^i^k^f jtv * 
fotXi J^OLl^lJ bd nadt to :*vt rtc :u[;ur_P> i^:^ — kH^c 
p*rmin.}v* jit|tud*i lo^u^ l^* jjc 0.' pnync::: .^rrf --^ 
Cbltf Aj pO^.*nv ;;:on^v rcJjttd ol^v^.^ji 

jbui* Of chdctfc:^ tfforr: i^^oy!^ 0* jir^*c Jt ][} ^ii n.nj 
tion- F:nj|l> :^* :or.tn^gt:o.- if m*d:;;i an^ cr^cLot^cai 
d*Titnc* of ini'viduiii ar^ t:r^i.ic: eci caiJC abu'c thu^; :i< 
4U*v)4i*d ftio:» cOrtiprc.T*ni;¥* .:orr.H~^r.;[y rnr^icaj jnif 
ni*ntil h*itLh profjsTLi, 



Th* . ot^ijior^ ijv :h* C^ur, of A pt-*iJj for (h; S*v*aJh 
Cj^iJiE >n ScI^ChI V Ht^r.i :j5 r S^T'-^ AJI. Afr^ rtoi 



^jvju*<;. J cat* wij 



1 cJjjj 4;t;; n cr^ >*^ii:r On .■UT*r.di jim j[ti c^T [he Ind.an^ 
Bo.y% SChTooi Tiv* C5/nr;air( i3u;^i; &tKh seiiani^o' md 
injun*(tvc rilj*j Tforr. ;p*;]r'c ;^fac!;;c5 ^--.ucn ;nciudcd ;h* 
ujc of iorriOfaF t>ur^,Tn**:tK mi:i rrruw -U: uiicciiorij of 
tifinquiiii'ri; ;r*»p:, joLiut; confngTicn ^ for p* noi ; of 
!rofn 5 to ?I divi, th* r:7tiioriJi;p o< m^omtng ano cniT^o>rL£ 
miil.^jnci ^om^iuLior- S^ndjv 4;le-icancc t: CaEr;: ?rO'CL- 
Ijn: or Catftoii*; lervpc?;. The ;our; f<Jt pr ntitntfy to 
4* = [d* in; Oil* Jo: :^* piji^uf:' on ofo*^ ;or)sti(iiL]onaJ 
po^in^j bi^'ii on jfi i.ijjyiLj of :ro;h v\f due ;>foc*ti 
prOi-itJon cf ;!i; 'our"tr:»ih aTnL-r^O]--;-^.! jn-j ihc C7Ucl inJ 
inTMijj' jiutiii?:iTi*TT bar piJtfosc^ t?v t]i* if^ntli irr>*r^d- 
mciti TikC ;>0].C' nirsiir ann* ;h* c3c^ii:on m Nijiion -.^ji j 
rcc^^»;i;ior f\ 'f^t ^ouf: o: in* -^rifCi^' rct^Mif'.TtcnCi of t^ic 
pu*rnu. '■j--(icc ^LjjfrL, pifuuii- > 'ht rt<e; ijr reiu^JuiL' 
^iv* i*v;ni\fr>: i ii\r*in;^E,ont i?!" ncin ;f*jrrncnr 
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< liiM CjJ^PH: Insiiiiiiiofi*.: Their Nc^ Hole in Cortimuiniy 
fkvHopnktJil tit SvfviCtA/ 

In^ gukdc f[)r both coinmuniiy members and administrv 
nir. of uhUJ care msiitutions* wlyj of identifying children 
ii^cij of hcrlp ;iriJ of serving t^cm through such instiiU' 
jjoHs 1^ Ju^Jcr famtfiei. group hornet, orphanages* and 
rne^^r.jJ hoip»r;)l\ iif^ dlKusscd Paiterns of children -in 
i^eetl of C'drc chanije as changing social conditions afTeci 
the f:imily anil the community, GiiMren presently served 
bv jnsiiiutions incJude delinquent children* emotionaJly 
Jjs[ijrtH:d chiJJren. letarded children, and dependent, and 
ncijiecicd cnildren. The decision on whether to place a 
chils^ in ^ foster home or a large imtitution. or to tr^^l^the 
^hiid in the home, depends on such factors as the needs 
jnd acbires of the child and the parents, and the ava^abie 
rf^ovjrucj?. Resources avai^ab^e for child care vary cmst- 
JcrahLv ainonc communities. Many mstKutions ft9id them- 
selves faccci with new demands hy cnmniuoities a^ condi^ 
lu^ni. oh;inire Insiitutjons aiih J traditjun of serving noi' 
mai ,:h*^drerH. inr example, mav be urged to provide short- 
term co/e for disturbed or delinquent children. Twenry 
characienstiCs ot' a j^ood child*caring institution are listeil* 
and recommendjtions for long-range planning for the insti* 
tunonai care of chlkJren are made^ Numerous references^ 



Juveriiie Coun Digest, 

SchooLs. Corfipr:^! PimUhmcni. 

Jvi^^niit Coon i>f^i9fT^):2l^:i5* July 1977, 

T^e Supreme Coun of the Uniicd Stiles held f5'4) that the 
tnf^iciion of disciplinary corpo^ punishment on public 
schwi children does not violate the 8th Amendment's 
^onstuuiior^ai prohibition acamsi cruel arid untisual punish- 
ment, nor does the the'E>ue Process Clause of the Mth 
\mendmen! require pnor notice and hearing Onfraham v, 
Wnght. % S Ci. 1*101 {\9Tr}). THe constitutional issues 
j^resenied were considered against the background of hit* 
lOricaS and contemporzry approval of reasonable corporw 
punishtnent. The Court reasoned that existtng civil and 
cnmmal liabilities for any punishment beyond the scowf of 
the common law pnvilege a^sufTtcient restraints to ceme- 
dv and deter the excesses aile^d in the case by tlv^Flori- 
oa junior hich school students, nnposing additio^il admin* 
ib"at!ve safeguards as a constituVpnal requi*^ment might 
reduce , ihe^nsk wrongful punist^Tnenrmarginaily* but 
would also entail a Sjgniticani intrusion into an area of 
pnmar\ educational responsibility. The dissent reasoned 
That if some pumshments are so barbaric that they may 
no[ be imposed for the commission of crimes, by stronger 
ioc^c Similar punishments nay t\o{ be imposed for the 
commissTOn of less culpable acts* such as breaches of 
school dtscjpime. The ilisi^ent also argued that the purpose 
m providing due process when a state punishes an indivi- 
cluai Ts to protect that 'individual from mistaken ^nish* 
meni The ton remedy aiso is inadequate, the dissent con- 
cluded, becaube Honda's law prevents a student from 
tecovenng damages, from a teacher proceeding in good 
faith Of; the repons and advice of others. 



CD4)]698 

Boston Col!.. Chestnut HilK Masb, School of L^w 
^ ChikJreh. indlviduiis Withwki Righi^. 

Katz. N. 

Sivdcnt Lsttrytr H31'43. 50. 52. February, \^7^ 

The hisioH' of legal action taken by the. state in ca.ses con^ 
cemed wtth the parenHChilJ relationshit^ ccniams int^bnsiv 
ten! approaches to |he situation. On The one ♦nand rhcre 
are statements which view the p;irenKhild relationship ^ 
natural: on ih^ other hand, paiens patriae may cxer- 
Ciaed with the undersiandidt that the M;ifc the ultim^Ke 
keeper of the child s welfare States may exercise pared^ 
patriae \o repls^ce the parent m deiertnimnc the desUnxs?f 
the child, as is done routinely when emergency ^edicai 
care for the child is encumbered by relt^Ous objections on 
the part of the parenis^ The trend for suCh proccdures was 
set in the 1952 case of'People v. Labrenz. Child abusrand 
neglect constitute frequent grounds for governmental abro- 
gation of parental rights. Physical force ^^ considered to be 
a parent s right to exercise as a child rearing technique, 
however, in rht home or school there mav ix little or no 
sa/eguard;^ lo proiect the child from physic.iJ harm heyi>nd 
instances of extreme abuse. \^>tple msiances oi neylcci :Lre 
not as dramauc as abuse, ihe eventual cancome of court 
proceedings m both miiianccs mav 'be Temo^:\l of the child 
from the^aturaJ parents The nghts of parents are carefui- 
ly guarded, but liiile attention \% pjid to meiiCulous selec- 
tion of foster parents when removal proceedings are w:ir- 
ranted. Child welfare agencies may ube the child ai a 
pawn against parents or foster parents. Ai iin^es the over- 
burdened workload" which agencies .carry may prevent the 
child from receiving proper attention or consideration, 
thereby neglecting the essential neeas of the child in the 
adoption process the goal of chiid protection is somerimes 
lost in favor of excessive concerns for the legal rights oi 
parents. On balance, "the protection of individual nehcs hab 
not been appiied evenly to children as \^ the case with 
parents. 



CD-01716 

Posigraduate Medical Inst.. Prague rC;ech.oslovakia). 
Psychological Deprivation vi Childhood. 
Langmeicr. J.: Matejce^. Z. 
New York, John Wiley Sl Sons, 4% pp.. 1975. 

The effects of psychological der ivation in childhood are 
discussed as the result of an evaluation or insiitunons in 
Czechosjovakia. Models of child deprivation in the past 
are contrasted with those of contemporary societies, in aih 
attempt to identify factors Underlying deprivation. There is 
not a singJe prototype to describe the depnved child, but 
rather there are various types of deprived personalities. 
.Long- anc3 short-term deprivation in institutions and in 
families is described* Jfhd the importance of (nternal and 
t-'Xtemal factors and of social and Cultural forces are ex- 
amined. A multi^levei theory of psychologjcal deprivauon 
is offered as a framework m v^hich diagnostic, therapeutic, 
and preventive problems can be attacked. 1.26*J refer- 
ences. 
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DOC YEAR: 1975 VOL NO: 53 ASSipRACT NO: 10115 

Type end prevalence o£ /med iC5 tion us.eti in treating hyper octiva 
chiidreri. . ^ ^ 

Kraoer , . John M. ? Safer , Daniel J. ' - . 

fiait^more County Dspt cf Health, Towson, MD 

New t;n9lar.d Joutiaa?^of Medicine 1974 Nov Vol 251(21) U13-il20 
- r^resents the results of a 1971 and 197^ survey on the use of 
.Tied ication for hyperactivity in elexcntacy school children ( N f,,. 1 , 89 4 ) 
in Baltimore County , Maryland. School nurses v/ere^ asked to list tn? 
na.-nes ot children receiving such med itation , the n3nie*( s) of the 
dru9(s)r the reason for its ad^*inistrat^ion , and the person who 
acr.inistered it.. In 1971 in Baltimore County public schools, nurses 
reported that l.C7% of the children were on such medication. In 197";, 
this had increased to 1.7'3%, Results also show that in 1971,. ^^6.2% o^f 
the children given Tied i cat ion for hyperactivity received stiniulants 
(methylpsr^enidate or dextroaniphetaniine } , whereas by ' 1971 this hai 
increased .to**^S8.2%i A consistent finding was that children in 
wealthier areas received medication more often than those in lower 
sociQeconomic areas of the county. 

CLASSIFICATION- 15 

SUSJECT TERMS- SURV£VS , SCHOOL AGE CHILDR2M, DRUG THEP.APV , 
HVPERKINCSIS; 50310, 45540, 15380, 23760 

. iNDuX PHRASE* Dedication type & f^revalence, hyperactivity, school 
age children, 1971 1973 survey 
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netn inking Children * s Rights . 
AU'l^HOH ;narKer/G., Friedman, p. R. 

3931K1 ' c7601 
November-December 
MONITOR: 18 ^ ^ 

Children Today 2(6);8-ll, Nov^ber-^December 1973, 

ABSTRACT: A discussion urges the legal profession to recognize and 
insure children's* rights as persona. Children's rights whicl^ are basic 
to hum3n development * include the right to be raised in a supportive 
and nurturing environment; the Irightto adequate medical care; the 
j^ignt to appropriate education; tne right to protection f-ron severe 
pnysical and ^ psychological abuse and neglect; and the right to have 
one's own best interest adequately represented. Expansion of these 
rights to children in institutions, exceptional children, and mentally 
retarded children is attributed to^three precedents-setting court cases 
wnich are briefly described. Rights yet to be articulated by the legal 
profession include children's rights tomedical care without parental 
consefLt, to adequate representation d'n the making of decisions that 
attect their lives, and to protection from parental abuses. 6 
references. 

at:SCRlPTORS ; *Childrens rights, * Institutional children, *Retaraed 

children, * Exceptional children,^ * Child advocacy; *Judicial decisions, 
* Right to treatment , 



DOC VEAR: 1975 VOL NO; 53 ASSTRACT^NO; 10115 , 

Type and prevalence of medication used in t^tfiating hyperactive 
children. ' k I 

Krager, Jonn ?1.;. "Safer, Daniel J.^ ^ 

Baltimore County Dept of Health, Towson, HD 

Kew England Journal of Medicine 1974 Nov Vol 29 1( 21 )--ll 1 a-^ll 20 
Presents the results of a 1974 and 1973 survey on. the use of 
medication for hyperactivity in elementary school children (N = 1,894) 
in Baltimore County, Maryland. School nurses, were asked to list the 
names of children receiving such medication , the n: :Tie ( s) of the 
drug(s), the reason for its administration, and the person who 
aaministered it. In 19.71 in Baltimore County public schools, nurses 
reported that. 1.07% of the children were on such medic-ation. In 1973 , 
this had increased to 1.73%. Results also show that in 1971, 76.2% of 
the children given medication for hyperactivity received stimulants 
(niethylpnenidate or dextroamphetamine) , whereas by 1973 this had 
increased to 88,2%. A consistent finding was that 'Children in 
^ealtnier areas received ..medication more often than those in lower 
^"ocioeconomic areas of the county. 
CLASSIFICATION* 15 

SUBJECT TERNS* SURVEYS, SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN, DRUG THERAPY, 
^-?^^KIWESISj 50830 , 45540, 1S38Q, 23760 * . 

INDtX PHRASE- ^medication type £r prevalence , ^ hyper activi ty , school 
age children, 1971 h 1973 survey 
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19^:3 Fal Vol. 2(3) 50-51' 



DOC YEAR: 1974 VOL NO: 51 ABSTRACT WO: 0' 

The - potential role of professional 
curbing violence against children . 

Keith-Spiegel, Patricia 

Califbrnia State^ U.^, aorthridge 

Jpurnal^ of Clinical* Child Psychology- 

I^iscusses the author *s. attempts to if^ave organized associations <>f 
':p3ychQlogists come out strongly against, ^he use of physical punishment 
in tbe schools. M3ioy P^. the individual reactions encountered in tb^ 
attempts' are epumer^ted. It is. hoped that psychologists will be arnohg 
the forced, at work to curb violence against children. \ 

CL^SSf?! CATION* 13 ■ \ 

. SUBJECT TEAMS- VIOLENCE, PROFESS IONAL' ORGANI SATIOWfe ,^ PSYCHOLOGISTS; 
55770 ,. 40760 , 41750 ^ \ 

I'WDEX PHRASE*- , professional or gani zations & osycholo'gists ' role ih 
^Curbing violence 

D(|C YEAR: 1974. VOL NO: 51 ABSTRACT NO: 01322 
Children and their caretakers. 
Denzin, Norman K. 

U. Illinois ^ ^ 

i^ew Brunswick, N .J . :- Transaction Books , 1973. 333 p. $7.\95{cloth), 
5 2. 95 (paper) 

Documents the ' effects of adults who refuse to adcept c'hildre\n' 
natural'' potentials with eniphasis on decaying schools*, discr\mlnatpry 
treatmeh^t in courts and jails, physical abuse by parents, and 
ad:ninistration of artificial tranquilizers to cure overactivity and 
jbfenavior . Day care centers , interracial dating , social\ class 
'^%udice in high schools, and .rights of the American Indian aie 
^discussed, \ 
r CLASS'fF^l CATION^ ik . ' ^ \ ' \ 

^ * SUBJECT TERMS- '300K, CHILD ABUSE; 06590, 03650 \ 

ENGtX PHRASE- adult mistreatment of children in schools S at ho^e Sr 
In courts & jaiis & in social situations, book 
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YEAR: 19/4 VOL NO: 51 ABSTRACT HO: 07375 



Disciplinary ptactices j,n Dallas contrasted with scrhool systie;ns with 

rulys against viblence against children. 

Hagebdk, Roberp W. ^ ' ^ * : 

Titnberlawn- Psychiatric Center ^ Dallas, Tex. " i 
Jburnal at Clijiical Child Psychology 1973 Fal Vol.^2(3) 14-16 ^ 
Hj|!lates the jextjremely high rate of child abase existent in Dallas 

with more thani 20 #000 casef of students being physically punished in. 

schdols, often with resulting serious injuries. Paddling is s;een as a 

tenaion-releaseq for t^e at^ult, not, as a deterrent to poor t»ehavior. 

I,t does not represent* a solution to classroom behavior pioble^ns. 
CLftSStFICATIOt^l- 14, 16 

Su|pJ£CT TTERMS^ CHILD ABUSE, CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE; ^^650, 09420 
! INDEX PHRASE-j child abus.e .in disciplinary practices in schools, 
Dalla-s 



DOC ^EAR; 1?74 VOL NO; 51 ABSTRACT NO: 07207 

Th^ pote^itial role of professional psychological associa'tions in 
cbrbing violence .against cThi^ldreh. . i 

Keith-Spi?gel , Patricia * 
California State U., North^idge 

Joijirnal of Clinical Child psychology 1973 Fal Vol • 2(3) 50-51 
Diicasses| ,the author 's /ittempts to have organized asso9iations oJT 
j|sychologists^coine out stror^ly against the use of physical punishnient 
tne schools. Many of tpe individual reactions encpuntered in the 
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i^cetnpts are enumerated. It' is hoped that psychologists will be among 
:he forces at work to curb olence against children^ 
CCASSIFICATIOd*- 13 , \ 

SUBJECT TERi^lS- VIOLENCE , .PROFESS lONAL QRGANTSATIOWS^ PSYCHOLOGISTS; 
15577C40760, 41750. 

XHOEX PHRASE- professional organizations i psychologists ' role in 
(curDing violence 

i 

DOC YEAR; 1974 VOL NO: 51 ABSTRACT NO: 01322 
Children and their caretakers, 
Denzin , Norman K, i 
U. Illinois ; 

New Brunswicit, N.J*: Transaction Books, 1973. 333 p. $7 . 95 (cloth) , 
52.95(paper) 

Dpcuments the effects of adults wji^ refuseBto accept children's 
natural potentials with emphasis on decaying jscftools , discriminatory 
treatment in courts and jails, physical abuse toy parents, and 
adnsinistration of artificial tranquilizers fQcu)re overactivity 
Tii soeha^vior . Day care centers , inter racialj dating , 
prejudice in high schools, and rights of/ th- 
discussed. 

Ct*A$SIFrCATION- 14 i 
iiUajECT TERrt£- SOCK, CHILD ABUSE ; ■ 0 6 59 0 , 08^50 
INDfcx PHRASE- adult mistreatment of .childrjbn in schools & 
^n courts jails & in social situations, booJc 
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EJ077376 EA503313 

3eatinq School Children: A Practice That Doesn ft Improve Their 

Behavior or^ Their Laarninq. ' III — On th« Rigiits pf Children 
An^er.ican Scnool Board Journal; 160? 6; 19-21 Jun 73 
Descriptors; Class Management/ Court Cases/ ^Discipline/ Di2ci?lirv4 

Probletns/ - Public Schools/ . ^Punishment/ Student Behavior/ *^Srud^nt 

Rights ' \ ^ ^ ■ 

Identifiers? *Corporal Punishn>ent - ? ' ^ 

Physical - punishment of children is not only inefficient in 

maintaining discipline^, but also harmful. School officials who favor 

it are often personally frustrated, (WM) 

. EJ075912 AA5i5775 ' ^ . 

A Parent-Teachers View of Corporal Pufiishpent 
Hentoff^ Nat Today's Education? 62; 5; 18-21,56 :iay 73 
Descr iptors: Civil Liberties/ Court Lit ignition/ ^Discipline/ 
♦Discipline Policy/ Learning Processes/ Parent School Relationship/ 
* Punishment/ " School Surveys/ * Student Teacher Relationship/ ^Teacher 
Behavior 

DisCuss.es the use of corporal punishment in the American" school 
system, - the effects it has on children anc old*r students^ and the 
efforts of responsible parent^ to stop its practice in the schools in 
concert with court decisions on* constitutional rights. (RK) 

EJ066C0S \SES072pO 

Tnis is Going to. Hurt you More than it Hurts Me 

TrotterV 'Robert J, Science News; 102; 21? 'J32^3'J'J Nov 72 

Descriptors^ *3ehavioral Science Researth/ ♦Discipline/ ^Educational 

Envi-f pnrrient/ *^arent Child Relationship/ *?er iodicals/ Scierrce 

EdJCat,ion/ Social ^roble^Tss/ Violence ^ " 

Discusses the thesis th at the adni'nistrat ion of phys: cal punishrrienr 

to children may pre-d ispose theni to violence as adults • Child-rearing 

pract^ices, pnysical purfishir,eht within the schools^ modeling of violent 

beh3viot\ by adults, and the self*-fuiiing prophecy,, i.e.^ 

baa , ' ' ate types of practices considered, (LK) 



EJ089966 PS502956 ; 

Rethinking Children's Rights 

' Marker, Gail? Friedman, Paul R. Children Today: 2; 6: 8-lL 

N0V-D2C 73 ^ ^ 

^ Descr iptor s i * Legal Responsibility/ *Laws/ * Institutional i zed 

(persons)/ *Problem Children/ Child - Abuse/ Mental Health/ fVentally 

Handicapped/ £djcatian*il Opportunities/ Court Cases 

Identifiers: *Childrens Rights, ' 
f<eview of major cases involving the right to education and the 

rignts of children within institutions. (ST) 



£J0773"6 EA503S13 , . / . ^ 

Bea::ing School Children; h Practice That Doesn " t/Imptove Their 

Beinavior or Their Learning. Ill — On the Rights of Chi'ldren 
A.T^erican Scnool Board Journal; 160; 6? 19-21 - Jun 73 
Descriptors; Class Marxagement/ Court Cases/ *Dlscipline/ Discipline 

ProbieT*s/ Public Schools/ ' *Pun_ishment/ Student Behavior/ *Student 

Rights ' i 

Icent'i f ier s ; *Cor poral Punishment 

Physical punishftie;it of children is not only inefficient in 
*mai n-taining discipl ine , but also harmful. School of f ic ials who favor 
It are" often personally f rustrated.^'-^ (W^S) 



EJ075912 AA515775 ^ ; ^ 

A Parent-Teachers View, of Cprporal Punishjient 
.Hentoffr Na,t^ Today ' s_ Education : 62: 5; ,18*21, 5o May 73 
* Descr iptor s[; ■' Civil Liberties/ ^ Court Litigation/ *Discipline/ 
*Discipiins Policy/ Learning Processes/ Parent School Relationship/ 
•Punishment/ School Surveys/ *Student Teacher Relationship/ *Teacher 
Behavior , , ' 

Discusses the use of cprporal punishment in the American school 
system, the effects it has on children and older students, and the 
efforts of responsible parents to stop its practice in the schools. in 
concert with court decisions on constritutional rignts. (RK) . 

£Jt)'66C03 S550:200 * ' . ^ . ^ 

'Tnis is Going to Hurt you More than it Hurts Me ^ 

Trotter, Robert/ J. Science News; 102; 21? 332-333 t)ov 72 . 

Descr ip tors: * Behavioral Science Research/ *Discipline/ * Educations^ 
Environment/ * parent ' Child Relationship/ * Periodicals/ Science 
Education/ Social Problems/ Violence \ 

Discusses the thesis that the administration of physical punishment 
to ctiildren may pre-3ispose thens to viol^hce as adults. ^Child-rearing 
practices, pnysical^ punishment within the schools^ modeling of violent 
Dehavior . by adults , and the self -full ifrg, prophecy, i .e-., you are 
bad , * * =ar e types of practices con sidered .{ LK) ^ 
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E;D080196 PS006734 ^ ' \ ' ^ . 

■Testimony of or . David G. Gil, Brandeis Uni ver si ty , at Hear in-rjs of 
U'-£i. Senitfe Subcoinjiitr.ee Children and Youth on the "Child Abase 

Prevention^ Act** , S.1191 (91rd Congeess, 1st Session) March 26, 1973. 

Gil , David G. 

Publ. Date: 26 Mar 73 Note; 10p» 

EDMS Price Mf-$0.76 HC-51.53 PLUS POSTAGE 

Descr iotor s: *Child Abuse/ *Child Welfare/ Disadvantaged Youth/ 
^Discipline/ *federal Legislation/ School Policy/ * Social Probleirs* 
^ This tJestiinony concerning physical abuse of children proposes a 
definition of child abuse and neglect based on the inherent ecrual 
worth' of all children and a belief in their equal social, econor^icy 
civil , hnd pol i t ical rights . Child abuse or neglect is con side red the 
responsibility of individuals, institutions, and society as a whol? 
wi'tn the unaer lying cultural cause of the rooted in widespr^eac 
acceptance of physical discipline. Important trends indicate tnat the 
incidence rate ^ of child abuse is higher amonq the disadvantaged 
segments of society; cases outside of the home tend to go unreoortec; 
and the problem is not confine'd.to very young, children. The witn-B^s 
argues for additions to the Child Abuse Prevention Act^ includin^^ 3 
clear definition of child abuse and neglect^ a statement of children's 
rightSf a rejection of all foirms of physical force against children in 
the publ ic domain , an):3 speci f ication of a minimal livina stand^ird for 
cn ildren. ( DP) 
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Discipline Crisis in Schools: The Problem, Causes and Search for 
Solutions.. Education U.S.A. Special Report, 

Jones, J.. William 

National School Public Relations Association, Arlington, Va» 
Publ- Date; 73 Note: 67p. 

Available from: National School Publ ic Relations Assoc iat ion , 1801 
North Moore Street, Arlington, Virginia 22209 (Stock t411-13445, 
$4 . 75 , Prepayment requested) 

EDRS Price MF-50.76 HC Not Available from EDRS. PLUS POSTAGE. 
--Descriptors: *Court Cases/ *Discipline/ Discipline Problems/ Dru^ 
Therapy/ Humanization/ Hyperactivity/ *Parent Role/ Public Schools/ 
Student Rights/ * Teacher Role/^ vandal ism/ *Violence 

Identifiers: *Cor?oral Punishment 

Statistics bear out coTiments by concerned administrators that across 
the nation teachers are working in a state of fear, at times subjected 
to assaults, harassment, intimidation, and rape; and that unlawful and 
violent acts by students on campuses have occurred with so much more 
openness and defiance than ^ in the past that the physical safety of 
individual students is in, jeopardy. This report explores the causes of 
this' breakdown in discipline and discusses conflicting viewpoints or. 
what to do 'about the problem including whether or not corporal 
punisniTient should be. permitted . The report also examines what courts 
have said about discipline. In discussing solutions to the problemr 
the report examines the jse of drugs to control' hyperactive children 
and provides guidelines for teachers and parents. .(JF) 
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' The Rights of Children, 
Putal. Date; 74-- 391P. 

Available from: HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, LONGFELLOW HALL t n 
APPIAN V^/AY, CA*'^:0RTDGE;, MASSACHUSETTS 02n3 ($6.50), 

L;DRS: not AVAILABLC ^ . , 

'Descriptors EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION/ HANDT CAPPED CHTLDRr:^/ 
CHILD' ADVOCACy/ CIVIL RIGHTS/ LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY/ SOCTAL SERVICES/ 
INSTITUTIONALIZED (PERSONS)/ ADOLESCENTS/ FOSTER CHILDREN/ CHILD A3U3E 
/ NEGLECTED CHILDREN/ CLASSIFICATION/ STUDENT PLACEMENT/ LITERATURE 
REVIEWS 

Eighteen entries focus on the foundations of children's rights* the 
balance between the interests of the state, family^ and the child, and 
spec ific institutions and .services for children. Two articles on 
cnildren's tights consider legal provisions for children's rights ano 
,a philosophical justification for childten*s righVt, Child advocacy is 
examined in four entries, including a statement by Senator Mondale* 
an interview , with M,w, Edelman, Massachusetts Task Force Reports, and 
reports from White House Conferences on Children, A poem and seven 
si^ticles on social policy for children address the follq>rfing issues: 
myths and realities in the search for juvenile justice; the 
Massachusetts Youth Correctional System; foster care ; abused 3nd 
neglected ch ildr en in Amer ica ; amphetamines in the treatment of 
hyperkinetic children; student classification, public policy and the 
courts ; and assessment procedures . Four entries present reviews of 
books in the areas of children and youth in America; ^zhild care; 
marriage , parenthood and family; and student rights. (GW)' 



. Souls in Extremis. 

, 3LATT, 9URT0N ' - " - 

Publ. Date: 73- 576P. 

Available from; ALLVN AND BACO;J , 'IHC . 470 ATLAINTTC' AVENU £ , 
MASSACHUSETTS 02210 

EDRS; MOT AVAILABLE ^ 

a*eScriptor£: EXCEPTIONAL , CHILD 
II^ISTITUTIONS/ INST irUTIOiMLI ZED 



EDUCATION/ ' MENTALLY "^^H AND I CAP Pi:: u>/ 
( PERSONS) / EDUCATIONAL' NF;F:ps/ 
NEEDS/ . CHILD ABUSE/ ' INSTItUTIONAL EtJV TRONHENT/ "CAS E 



PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STLI DIETS J ' 

The anthology includes brief verbal dr pictorial' ^esl^^ys, case 
histo'^ies, aphorism^s, and poems;' and exposes .conditions in 
institutions for inentally handicapped children. The author m'air^ta 'iryt 
th^t^ every retar<3e-d individual' cen-'be, better served ; within,^ th^^ 
coiTiiTiuAity than within , institutions and str,e£ses the acpeatanc^ . of 
persona^ ' responsibility f.or ''^'the abuses of instiy.utioris^ as a 
prerequisite to needed social changes. The following aXe titles of 
sa:Ti?lc? essays: "The Denocjr aphy . of a Mental Retardation RegVpn/* , "Tne. 
Social Experiences of Newly Committed Retarded Children" , /"^"L^n^Liace 

Institutions", "School-age- Chiidre/j^ Not ' in 



Sti::^ulation in State 



Scnooi", ''A 'New Child Abuse Law**, "Willowbrook** , ''On .tht^. .^<^ucabi 1 i t y 



"The Faces and Conditions of 'S labt r y'* , Case 
a 'J2-year-ol<^ man mistakenly i'n^tiyutioo33,l2ed 
etar'ded his entire - life; idiot savants; Bill y . Awho ^e , s^^lf 
behavior was decreased through the us.e 7of "/beh^vipr 



of Intelligence", and 
studies include Larry^ 

as ' 

destr active behavior was 



niodif ication techniques; Carol , a lO-vear^^old in a ^tatj^ ihstii't'ution 
for the retarded because of a physical h^andicap; ]^^^ ' Herb,' a 
54-year^old re!S:a'roed man 1 Iving independently in s^>ite-;. of pressures t6. 

such as death 
scie.nce' and 

treatment^ God , civilization, victims 'apd victim! zersy mental heai^tn 

, learning, arKf the present/ a^ future, ;fD3) 



enter an instituti^oh. Aphorisms and ?pem,s look at i'ssue 
and life, the abolition of -^vil, institutions , 'hurn^ 

God , civili zat " 
economicSf" friendship, love 



'ssues/' s 
i^nneg^ r 



Publ . Date i" 7 ^^>:ov-D^£C-^ 
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Address ing Cn ii^rc - * s^ N^eds . 
rt:RRO, frank' ■ - . - 

CHILDRE13 TODAY V2 -tie Pl2-11^35 NOV-DEC 1 57 3 ' 
EDRS: MOT AVAILABLE . 

Descriptors: EXCEPTIC^AL CHILD "SiERVICES;/ EI^NDICAPPyl 
LIBERTIES/ COURT CASES/ EQUAL^t.DUCATION/ CHILD;ABUS^£ 

Discussed are the rights of chiltftlen ir}d ef f orjc's^^o^f the , Of fici ; c : 
Cnild Development (O'CP) \ and' the Comraunity ,Co<yrd\lD.a^e^3 Child Career 
Program (^-C) to promote these rights. Noted are activities of sbr^e ■ 
^^C groups who aid diabetic children, provide health screening 
programs, and run a media center for day care proqrt/ems. ^Exanined at^e 
relevant cour^ decisions' such as the Gault^C^se w^^iich held that a 
minor cannot ' be denied due process of law/ Considereqi; are legal 
aspects of child abuse "and neglect cases, labeling of culturally 
different children as mentally retarded, and the, right, to equal 
educational opportunities. It is reported' ffibat . OCD^ i^ supporting 
several' projects concerned with children's rignts i^jcludrhg studies of 
residential inst itutipns , the effects of l-pbeling,^ and revision of 
child, abuse laws. (DB) 
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A Child Is B^ing Beaten; Violence Against Children/ An American 
* Tragedy.' 

CHASE, ^JAOt'il FEICELSOW. 
Publ. Datje: 75- 225P- 
f4 .rtvailatfcle*^ from; HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 383 MADISON AVE,, 
NEW yOKK> NY 10:pl7 ($6,95) . ' 

- EDKS: r<OT ^VATfLABLE 
. - Descriptors: ' Except! onad Child Education/ Disadvantaged Youth/ 
*Chil(r^ Abuse/ ;^Social\ Influences/ *Agency Role/ ^Family Problems/ 
*P^liC^ PolicY/ ' nistoificar Reviews/ Failure Factors/ Discriminatory 
■ Attitudes '(Soc^ial)A CA*e J^istories/ Courts/ Program Effectiveness/ 
^ r?institu*!io^/ Siatistica?^ Data/ Child Cbr.e/ Social Welfare 
' ^\ Ct^ilcf\V abuse %is seetj, as a problem resulting from inadequate 
^Uncyionir^g ^ In sijch social agencies as the school , wel far e , 
■ unempioynent*, ' leg§^', ;^n^ dhild^-custodial systems rather than a problem 
solea^,. <iii- irif^ividuai -^or\fainily pathology. Provided are chapters on 
^ the failow^ng ^pics; the maltreai^tnent of children throughout history? 
discriShination V: ag^^ijist^A^ childr^, par'ticularly the poor; the 
: . d^.tr irfiervtal e?f f ecVji , ^ soc^ty ' s relief, prevent ion , and 

rehfibil^t^^on systerii/f ^jie failure of various social systems in 
Itteven^i^g ^an Mcidwlt ifvvtolvihg tti^p death of a Vyear-old beaten to 
d^a^nfe^by *^e5;.^tepf^hit;^^^^ of individuals most likely to 

' be abus^^&if ^the need^ Uor reform of^ the family court system; the 
sfrqirtco^mih^s of ^re^tment^ programs; the mistreatment of children in 
pUMricTs ■ supporter Tiisti^tions.; the future of individuals abused as 
cnildrerifK^t^^ii^^^ data on, stSte reporting systems, public funding, 
ciirld i^S(fe .cases, ^abusing p^rentgv,. foster care, families, niobiiity, 
... wor King' Jnbth^ faaily'-iihGome',^ *pd infanticide ; and the need for more 
flexible V child ^ i&axe ip^rogramSr Each chapter is • ntroduced by 
; stfetertsents ^ by Such individuals as t4ie director of a cMld protection 
' a^geficy/f a" social . , worker , a state super intendent of social 

^ ■ se^vi,ces,^^ it- is ^pnclfeded that a reorienting of public policy is 
; nee^fljy ^ in pBtfvidin!| usi^ ul employment , decent housing , income 
^ r^di^tribiJtion, a^d quality Vealth care. (SB) 

kt- . \ ^^^^ V ^ ' ' 
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